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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIGION  IN  ITALY.* 


OvEE  the  door  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Latemn  in 
Rome  are  the  words :  "  Sacro  sancta  Lateranensis  Ec- 
clesia,  omnium  urbis  et  orbis  Ecclesiarum  Mater  et  Caput.'* 
This  is  no  idle  boast.  The  realm  over  which  Augustus 
Cessar  swayed  his  sceptre  was  narrow,  compared  with  that  of 
his  spiritual  successor.  The  encyclical  letter  which  ema- 
nates from  the  Quirinal  Palace  is  addressed  to  one  half  the 
civilized  world,  and  binds  !he  consciences  of  a  fourth  of  the 
human  race.  What  is  the  complexion  of  this  religion  at 
home  ?  What  are  its  features  when  seen  on  its  native  soil  ? 
Does  the  heart  of  the  great  system  beat  with  energy,  or 
does  it  give  signs  of  decay  and  dissolution  ?  We  are  natu* 
rally  interested  in  visiting  the  spring  of  a  mighty  river,  in 
examining  the  elements  of  an  influence  that  has  shaped  the 
destiny  of  the  world  through  one  third  of  its  duration. 

When  viewed  historically  the  subject  is  one  of  extraordi- 
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nary  interest.  It  is  Q(\en  said  that  r.icn  aro  nover  aroused  in 
the  highest  degree,  except  on  religious  grounds ;  that  to 
accomplish  a  groat  and  diilicuU  political  object,  the  con- 
science  must  be  invoked ;  motives  that  reach  beyond  tho 
grave  must  bo  appealed  to.  In  Italy  this  complexity  of  mo- 
lives,  this  intermingling  of  human  passions  with  tho  awful 
sanctions  of  religion,  this  blending  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
interests,  have  been  witr<essed  as  they  have  been  nowhere 
else.  Political  conspiracies  have  been  concealed  or  dis- 
closed on  pain  of  eternal  death.  The  darkest  crimes  against 
the  State  have  been  committed  on  the  promise  of  God's  for- 
giveness. The  police  have  found  their  readiest  coadjutors 
or  their  bitterest  foes  at  the  confessiono.1.  Elsewhere  the 
State  has  trampled  on  the  Church.  In  other  countries,  the 
Church  is  the  obsequious  handmaid  of  the  political  power, 
is  chained  to  the  chariot-wheel  of  kings  and  cabinets.  In 
Rome  an  aged  priest  has  united  all  the  offices  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy.  Senators  and  armies,  councils  and  courts,  have 
done  the  bidding  of  a  superannuated  monk. 

The  extraordinary  events  which  have  rapidly  followed 
each  other,  and  which  are  now  occurring,  through  all  South- 
em  and  Western  Europe,  clothe  this  topic  with  especial 
interest.  What  effect  will  these  political  revolutions  exert 
on  the  established  and  dominant  religion  ?  Will  they  essen- 
tially weaken  its  bold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  ?  Will 
they  undermine  all  prescriptive  rights  ?  If  ecclesiastical 
reforms  shall  follow  in  the  train  of  those  which  are  munjf 
cipal  or  civil,  will  such  reforms  endanger  the  supremacy  of 
the  Catholic  system  ?  Should  all  State  patronage  be  with- 
drawn, has  the  Church  a  recuperative  force  so  that  Jhe 
could  adapt  herself  to  the  new  order  of  society  ?  Or,  if  the 
Catholic  system  should  be  utterly  subverted,  would  any 
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doBirable  forai  of  Protestantism  take  its  place  ?  Would  iha 
destruction  of  that  old  hierarchy  put  an  end  to  the  ^ixiiiui 
bigotry  and  persecution  ?  Wherein  in  a  radical  and  nomi- 
nal Protestantism  better  than  that  ancient  church  tyranny  ? 

The  subject,  moreover,  vitclly  concerns  uis  as  American 
scholars  and  Christians.  Papal  Europe,  even  Italy  herself, 
looks  to  this  country  with  eager  curiosity  and  hope.  Un- 
counted multitudes  constantly  find  an  asylum  here.  At  the 
present  time,  in  no  national  legislature  except  our  OvJii 
would  the  members  of  the  Company  of  Jesus  find  upholders 
and  apologists.  With,  in  some  respects,  a  feeble,  negative, 
hesitating  Protestantism,  with  paralyzing  divisions  in  our 
own  ranks,  in  the  absence  of  comprehensive  plans,  and 
especially  of  a  gentle  and  Christian  spirit  in  our  religious 
discussions,  there  may  be  imminent  danger  to  our  insti* 
tutions.  Exact  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  those  witii 
whom  we  have  to  deal,  becomes  a  necessity  which  canno; 
well  be  exaggerated.  t 

Our  object,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  to  point  out  some 
of  the  ctiuses  of  the  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system 
in  Italy,  and  of  its  existence  through  so  many  ages.  It  is 
customary  to  think  of  that  hierar6hy  as  founded  on  error 
exclusively,  on  childish  superstitions,  or  on  stupendous  false- 
hoods.  The  judgments  often  passed  ujyn  it  are  indignant 
and  summary,  rather  than  discriminating  and  just, — ^tho 
,  decisions  of  a  heated  zeal,  not  of  patient  and  dispassionate 
inquiry.  Now  it  is  inconceivable  th<it  a  system  could  have 
existed  so  long,  unless  it  had  some  sound  and  vigorous 
roots.  If  it  had  not  possessed  ingredients  of  truth  and  per- 
manence, it  would  have  been  torn  up  ages  ago,  utterly  pros- 
trated in  some  of  the  rude  shocks  it  has  encountered.  Its 
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inlierent  vigor  is  domondtratod  by  its  oxistonce  for  fifleon 
hundred  years. 

The  Romau  Catholic  system  is  characterized  by  oxtra- 
ordiDary  contrasts  and  heterogeneous  elements.  In  one 
aspect  it  is  so  weak,  that  it  seems  to  be  tottering  to  its  fall ; 
in  another,  its  strength  is  impregnable.  Now  it  should  seem 
that  it  must  yield  to  the  force  of  irrefragable  argument  and 
uncontradicted  fact ;  now  tho  Protestant  advocate  feels  that 
he  himself  needs  weapons  of  the  keenest  temper  and  an 
arm  of  practised  ability.  No  one  who  has  looked  into  ihe 
Romish  system  will  despise  it.  No  one  who  has  encoun- 
tored  the  Romish  dialectics  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
their  unmatched  subtle^. 

1.  The  long  duration  and  flourishing  state  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  in  Italy,  have  been  owing  in  a  degree  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  and  to  the  historical  asso> 
ciatioQS.  Italy  is  the  native  region  of  beauty.  The  water, 
the  earth,  the  air,  the  sunlight,  seem  to  have  an  inherent 
and  peculiar  charm.  A  distinguished  German  painter,  An- 
gelica Kaufmann,  said  that  she  could  not  paint  away  from 
Rome ;  there  was  an  artistic  quality  in  the  water.  Much 
of  the  delightful  scenery  is  admirably  fitted  to  give  effect 
to  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
volcanic  regions  of  the  South,  with  their  constant  chemical 
changes,  afford  n^ny  faciiiti'ss  for  a  deceptive  and  imposing 
supei^tition. 

The  Papal  religion  is  one  that  cometh  by  observation,  by 
pomp  and  outward  circumstance.  It  needs  the  open  air. 
In  the  bleak  regions  of  the  North  it  is  robbed  of  half  its 
impressiveness.  Some  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  its 
ritual  cannot  be  displayed  within  the  walls  of  a  church.  Its 
crosses  must  be  consecrated  at  the  road-side.   Its  torches 
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and  funoml  waiiing  need  the  daikness  and  silence  of  the 
night  heavens. 

The  country,  too,  is  old ;  it  is  full  of  hoaiy  reminiscences, 
reaching  beyond  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  the  line  between 
fable  and  history  is  ill  defined.  The  country  is  most  per* 
fectly  fitted  to  a  religion  which  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
past,  which  has  an  immutable  faith,  and  v/hich,  instead  of 
relying  on  reason,  independent  judgment,  and  a  thorough 
private  study  of  the  Bible,  has  appealed  to  the  sentiment, 
to  the  fancy  and  the  outward  sense.  In  short,  it  is  a  religion 
which  has  seized  on  every  advantage  furnished  by  its  local- 
ity, adroitly  turning  the  laws  of  nature  to  its  own  benefit. 

2.  The  Romisli  system  in  Italy  relies  in  a  measure  on 
its  antiquity.  It  has  existed  almost  from  the  Apostolic  ago. 
The  great  sects  of  Protestantism  seem  but  children  of  yes- 
terday.  This  Church  says  her  masses  at  altars  built  or 
begun  before  the  time  of  CSonstantine.  It  has  placed  its 
great  symbol  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  commenced  by 
Vespasian.  It  has  charge  of  those  solemn  subterranean' 
chapels,  on  -whose  dark  walls  is  carved  the  palm>branch  of 
the  martyrs.*  Her  litanies  were  chanted  by  Ambrc^  and 
Augustine.  On  the  stones  of  her  Appian  Way^  as  they  now 
lie,  Apostles  and  Evangelists  walked. 

This  appeal  to  antiquity  derives  its  support  from  several 
sources."  It  has  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  in  one 
of  his  primary  and  strongest  tendencies.  We  naturally 
reverence  what  is  old.  We  cling  to  by-gone  days.  Amid 
the  shifUng  scenes  of  the  present  and  the  uncertainties  of 

*  Both  the  crown  and  palm-branch  are  borrowed  from  Paganism; 
bat  they  received  additional  significance  to  the  Christian  from  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  bool^  of  Bevelation.  —  Maif/oncTs  Chwrch  in  the 
Cataeoiribs,  p.  177. 

!• 
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iho  futurOf  wo  fondly  disentomb  the  1ong>buriod  past.  Th© 
feeling  is  not  confined  to  one  class  of  men.  The  illiterate 
and  the  learned  alike  ahare  in  it.  Respect  for  the  aged  is 
the  marked  characteristic  of  the  whole  Oriental  world.  Tho 
remoral  of  ancient  landmarks  has  been  guarded  by  heavy 
imprecatcons.  An  old  Bible,  the  heirloom  of  several  gen- 
eiationst  is  often  the  most  precious  family  treasure.  Of  this 
vital  and  universal  attribute  of  man/  the  Italian  Church 
avails  herself  to  the  utmost.  Mighty  empires  have  disap- 
peared ;  she  renTiains.  The  palaces  of  the  CoBsars  have 
crumbled  long  ago ;  the  Apostolic  faith  still  lives  in  its  pri- 
meval bloom,  attracting  fresh  veneration,  greeted  with  a 
more  passionate  love,  as  ages  pass  away. 
.  Again,  she  has  adroitly  strengthened  this  sentiment,  by 
appealing  to  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  the  opposite.  In- 
novation is  sometimes  followed  by  bitter  fruits,  often  so  at 
first,  when  the  ultimate  effect  may  be  beneficial.  A  popular 
revolution  ends  in  despotbm,  freedom  of  speech  in  licen- 
tiousness, freedom  of  thinking  in  heartless  infidelity.  Be- 
form  is  only  the  cloak  under  which  some  discontented 
spirits  hide  their  ambitious  designs.  Democracy  in  Church 
and  State  is  only  another  name  for  anarchy.  Every  unsuc- 
ce^ful  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  history  is  full  of  them, 
has  been  eagerly  seized  by  this  conservative  Church,  and 
turned  to  the  utmost,  practical  account  Not  a  little  of  her 
power  is  traceable  to  this  source.  She  has  selected  with  a 
sagacious  eye,  and  with  a  far-reaching  policy,  the  most  dis- 
astrous events  in  Protestant  history,  the  most  melancholy 
facts  in  the  annals  of  perverted  reason.  How  much  better, 
she  has  proudly  asked,  is  the  boasted  country  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, iron-bound  by  a  godless  rationalism,  than  what  men 
call  ignorant  and  superstitious  Italy  ?    Which  is  to  be  pre- 
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forrod,  the  order«loving  and  tolerant  cantons  in  Catholio 
Bwitzorlandf  with  a  fow  peaceable,  Jesuit  echoo! masters,  or 
those  democratic  Protestant  districts  where  a  portion  of  the 
people  at  this  moment  cannot  celebrate  the  Lord^s  Supper 
but  at  the  peril  of  life  ? 

Another  source  of  this  influence  is  the  mellowing  eflPcot 
>f  time.  The  evil  that  men  do  is  buried  with  them ;  the 
good  lives,  and  is  evermore  b.<illowed.  Errors  and  weak* 
nesses  disappear  behind  the  dusky  veil  of  tiipo ;  good  and 
great  actions  stand  out  in  the  boldest  relief.  Critically  to 
analyze  the  character  of  the  men  whom  we  idolize,  would 
be  like  desecrating  the  tomb  of  a  father.  Hence  there  pre* 
vails  an  idea  of  the  faultless  character  of  the  piety  of  the 
primitive  Church,  which  has  no  foundation  in  reality. 
Hence  the  Italian  Catholic  looks  only  on  the  great  illumi* 
nated  points  in  the  history  of  his  Church,  passing  over  the 
valleys  covered  with  darkness,  the  marshes  stagnant  and 
redolent  with  all  corruption.  To  his  eye,  his  mother  Church 
in  her  long,  bright  hbtory  seems  like  the  queen  of  Oriental 
ciUes,  sitting  on  the  shore  of  the  narrow  sea  in  paradisiacal 
beauty.  We  listen  to  some  of  the  Ambrosian  chants  or  the 
mediceva!  hymns,  sung  in  a  temple  moss-grown  through 
seven  hundred  years ;  the  words  have  an  indescribable  ten- 
derness, an  unearthly  solemnity,  as  they  float  among  the 
arches,  and  linger  around  the  marble  columns,  and  wander 
along  the  fretted  roof.  As  the  Stahat  Maier  Dolorosa  peals 
from  the  organ  and  from  voices  without  number,  we  seem 
to  hear  those  vailing  tones  and  catch  the  very  accents  of 
the  holy  women  who  came  to  see  that  great  sight ;  and  we 
forget  the  fatal  theological  error  which  lurks  in  those  awful 
sounds  or  in  those  words  which  embody  the  very  soul  of 
music.  Ko  other  church  has  such  treasures,  because  every 
other  is  comparatively  modern. 
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8.  The  Italian  Churoli  has  been  sustained  in  part  by  per- 
manent funds,  or  by  a  Is^ge,  fixed  capital.  We  do  not  refer 
00  much  to  tlie  religious  fcnmdatiooH,  monasteries,  nunneries, 
and  institutions  of  the  like  nature,  as  to  the  endowments  which 
support  the  parish  churches,  and  those  which  are  devoted 
to  the  direct  extension  of  Papacy.  The  former  stand  on  a 
more  precarious  tenure,  and  have  often  been  confiscated  or 
swept  away  in  a  revolution.  But  tlie  capital  which  has  main- 
tained the  parochial  clergy  has  been,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  the  future,  one  of  the  firmest;  supports  of  the  system. 
In  Tuscany,  which  has  about  two  ithirda  of  the  population 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  tlie  pcrntanent  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  regular  clerg;y-  amo  uat  to  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Whatever  is  not  necessary  to  the  support 
of  the  priest  is  scrupulously  distributed  to  the  poor.*^  This 
provision'  places  the  clergy  in  a  position  independent  in  a 
measure  of  the  people,  while  it  does  not  diminish  their  in- 
fluence over  their  flocks.  What  an  efiicient  instrument  for 
the  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith  has  been  the  Congre- 
gation de  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome, — an  entire  street 
filled  with  its  imposing  edifices!  Its  presses  in  num- 
ber, its  types  in  variety  of  languages,  its  pupils  gath- 
ered literally  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  are 
a  most  striking  practical  proof  that  the  ubiqui^  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ia  not  a  mere  riietorical  exaggeration.  It 

*  Zloreoce,  e.  g.,  b  divided  into  parishea ;  there  is  generally  in  each 
parish  one  parish  diorch,  besides  other  dmrches  and  chapels ;  to  each 
disrdi  belong  benefices  more  or  less,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  patrons, 
ridh  iamOixt,  and  others ;  these  benefices  raiy  in  valne  from  fifty  to  one 
hondred  or  two  hondred  dolkn ;  there  i»  often  great  competition  for 
dusn  lunocg  the  yoong  priesis,  there  being  more  applicants  Umi 
places.  The  candidate  most  possess  a  living  worth  fiftj  dollars  before 
lie  can  make  ^pUcadon.  The  fnnds  of  a  chordi  are  i&  the  hands  of 
asacristo. 
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i(<  oometimoB  oaid,  that  nothing  but  ardont  love^  Chrbl  and 
tiuo  faith  in  His  word  will  sustain  a  fotcign  musionary  for 
a  Bories  of  years  in  a  barbarous  and  pagan  country.  Yot 
the  pupils  of  the  Propaganda,  and  other  adherents  of  this 
religion,  have  exhibited  in  unnumbered  instances  antl 
through  long  centuries  the  most  unshaken  zeal  and  the 
most  heroic  courage.  Either  they  have  been  animated  by 
the  true  Christian  spirit,  or  else  the  general  proposition  just 
referred  to  is  not  founded  in  fact  No  isolated  offorta,  no 
merely  voluntaiy  contributions,  could  ever  accomplish  what 
that  celebrated  society  has  done.  The  order  of  Jesuits  is 
not  an  exception.  They  have  been,  as  is  well  known,  the 
founders  of  the  most  splendid  churches,  the  authors  or  pro* 
moters  of  the  largest  permanent  foundations  belonging  to 
the  Catholic  hierarchy,  themselves  in  turn  supported  by 
these  foundations. 

St.  Peter^s  church  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
fund,  whose  value  for  the  Papacy  arithmetic  can  hardly 
compute.  It  stands  as  the  noblest  representative  of  tho 
unity  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  unapproached  grandeur  by 
any  edifice  now  standing,  or  that  was  ever  built  by  Greek 
or  Roman,  and  which  Michael  Angelo  said  he  labored  upoa 
for  the  love  of  God.  This  church,  by  its  history,  by  its  as- 
sociations with  the  earlier  edifice  which  stood  on  the  same 
spot,  by  its  faultless  proportions,  by  its  effects  every  year 
on  the  thousands  who  behold  it,  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
the  guides  of  taste  and  public  sentiment  in  their  respective 
countries,  becomes  a  support  to  the  system  which  words 
have  no  power  to  delineate,  is  an  investment  for  that  Church 
immeasurably  richer  than  the  marble  and  the  gold  which  so 
profusely  adom  it* 


*  The  ancient  basilica  had  equated  above  one  thoasaad  yean.  Tbe 
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Maif  it  ni4''^  a  qu«»tioii,  whether  tto  hnra  not  aenously 
snd  utmecesmrily  weakened  the  influence  of  Protectantisin 
by  eoooumgtng  the  tendency  which  would  abandon  all  » id 
from  pernutnent  endowments,  which  would  teach  ua  to  rely 
exdwriTely  on  the  mpontaneous  libemlity  of  the  Cbiittiftn 
Church  ?  May  we  not  themby  have  reaaon  to  apprehend 
wtla.  of  no  inoonaiidemble  magnitude  ?  Have  we  not,  on 
this  aul^eot,  anticipated  a  period  which  ia  yet  far  ofl^,  rely- 
ing  on  a  steady  philanthropy,  a  warm  and  uniform  Christian 
charity,  which  does  not  now  exist  ?  May  we  not  expose  an 
institutimi  of  great  importance,  or,  what  is  of  more  value, 
minds  of  fine  accomplishments  in  the  Christian  ministry, 
whose  trdning  has  been  very  costly,  to  the  caprice  of  a 
fickle  ard  arbitrary  majority,  or  to  the  persecution  of  an 
unrelenting  mmority,  where  all  independence  of  mind,  all 
honorable  feeling,  is  sacrificed  to  the  faahions  or  caprices 
of  an  hour,  where  the  only  alternative  is  cowardly  compli- 
snoe  with  what  conscience  and  reason  do  not  approve,  or 
stervation? 

By  fostering  this  prejudice,  thb  ill-considered  tendency, 

fint  stone  &e  new  edifice  was  laid  in  1506  by  Julios  II.  The  plan 
mu  trsced  by  Bnunsnto,  who  cocceired  the  idea  of  the  dome  from 
BmneL'eachi'a  effbrft  at  Florenco.  His  ssocessor,  onder  Leo  X.,  was 
Gialio  di  San  Oslto ;  then  Baphael  with  five  assistants ;  then  Antonio 
di  San  Qalto ;  then  Michael  Angelo,  who  erected  'daa  greater  part  of 
the  d«»ie ;  be  was  succeeded  by  several  architects,  till  1654,  nearly  two 
oentniiet  tttm  the  time  at  which  the  idea  of  building  it  was  entertained, 
when  tfie  essential  parts  were  completed,  at  a  cost  of  47,000,000  of 
sendi,  aboat  £  11,000,000.  **  Ths  gorgeous  dome,  siupended  in  mid- 
idr,  is  a  firmament ;  the  place  indeed  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own, 
and  in  this  vastest  of  cathedrals  the  temperature  bnows  no  change ; 
neither  due  enervating  setrocoo,  nor  the  piercing  imnoiAaua^  vat  winter 
nor  summer,  infinences  the  soft  air  of  this  mighty  temple."— Cbotss's 
Romef  p.  40. 
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we  fcAve  iiMuatfesUy  put  it  out  of  our  fnowitr  to  promote  oer- 
taiu  object*,  which  urgently  need  a  pf/jTmanect  basiii,  which 
cannot  ftom  the  nau^re  of  the  oato  appeal  to  popular  cap- 
port,  ond  which  r.<cb  is  the  hoatility  that  haa  been  excited 
againat  every  proposition  of  the  kind-— cannot  reoeive  the 
aid  of  those  indivtdueus,  who  might  otherwise  possess  that 
enlfjrgement  of  mind  which  would  lead  them  to  become 
efficient  patrons.  Because  some  minor  evils,  or  of  some 
fancied  and  grouudlosa  fears,  we  reject  that  which  the  wift> 
dom  of  ages  has  approved,  and  which  has  been  essential  to 
build  up  both  the  ttuo  and  the  false  systems  of  learning  and 
of  faith. 

The  two  ancient  universities  in  England  have  never  been 
what  they  ought  to  have  been ;  neither  are  they  now  what 
they  should  be.  These  great  endowmenta  have  been  tha 
sources  of  evils  both  to  Church  and  State.  Yet  no  one  could 
hav'j  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  the  evils  have  been  pre- 
ponderant, that  these  fouii^tions  have  not  been  the  sources 
of  good,  great  and  inestimable.  The  warmest  friend  <^ 
spontaneous  charity,  and  of  an  unceasing  appeal  to  popular 
sympathy,  could  not  wish  to  see  them  demolished,  or  their 
princely  revenues  dissipated. 

4.  Italian  Catholicbm  has  one  of  its  main  supports  in  the 
Fine  Arts. 

Three  questions  here  naturally  occur.  What  is  the  value 
of  these  objects  of  art  ?  What  connection  have  they  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  What  will  be  tiieir  proba- 
ble influence  hereafter? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  wud  that  no 
value  can  be  placed  upon  the  principal  objectei.  The  price 
is  beyond  estimation  or  conjecture.  Perlups  no  ardcle  of 
properQr,  movable  or  fixed,  can  be  compared  with  them  in 
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worth.  They  could  not  be  exchanged  for  fine  gold.  Crown 
jewels,  tho  rognlia  of  kings,  the  rovonuo  of  diamond  mines, 
would  bo  no  tcmplation  to  the  owners  of  these  objects. 
Gold  can  bo  purchased ;  it  is  a  vulgar  article  of  commerce ; 
diamonds  can  bo  dug  out  of  the  earth  ;  but  no  Promethean 
art  can  reiliumine  tho  soul  of  Raphael,  or  spread  before 
him  those  visions  of  superhuman  beauty.  The  wealth  of 
the  Indies  could  not  replace  the  Apcllo,  were  it  destwyed. 
The  Sistine  Chapel  could  be  panted  only  by  him  who  hung 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 

All  the  capitals  of  Italy,  and  most  of  the  principal  cities, 
contain  galleries  filled  with  objects  which  become  the  more 
precious  as  time  advanccis.   Years  of  intelligent  and  patient 
and  genial  study  cannot  exhaust  them,  can  only  help  one 
to  begin  to  understand  them,  any  more  than  the  genius  of 
Homer  or  of  Milton  can  be  comprehended  in  a  day  or  a 
ymt.   Two  or  three  of  these  Italian  masters  stand  on  the 
same  unapproachable  elevation  with  those  great  poets  that 
shine  with  a  never-setting  light.    These  galleries,  these  im- 
mortal works  are  not  locked  up,  are  sxot  secluded  from  the 
vulgar  gaze,  like  the  idols  of  the  East,  but  they  are  visited 
and  studied  by  all  Christendom,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
They  are  the  goal  of  pilgrims  as  fervent  as  ever  wound 
their  way  to  the  shrine  of  a  prophet.    They  are  mould- 
ing the  taste,  shaping  the  sentiments,  and  determining  the 
character  of  some  of  the  leading  minds  of  the  age, — of  all 
who  have  any  power  to  appreciate  beauty  in  its  deathless 
forms. 

The  second  inquiry  is,  How  are  these  objects  of  art  con* 
nected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  Rather  we  may 
ask.  Wherein  are  they  not  interfused  and  incorporated, 
made  to  breathe  an  influence  which  is  ever  insinuating  and 
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nU  but  umvenial  ?  Thp  religion  is  addrroraed,  in  a  pre* 
eminent  degreoi  espccinlly  in  its  pr&ctipnl  workings,  to  tho 
innoLj^ndtion,  tho  fancy,  tho  feelings,  tho  outward  vense.  It 
oonke  to  take  tho  reoEon  captive  by  filling  tho  oyo  with 
tears,  by  enchanting  tho  ear,  and  by  stirring  a.U  the  sonai* 
bilities  of  our  nature.  Admiration  is  tho  mother  of  devo* 
tion ;  Gkid,  through  tho  medium  of  tho  Virgin,  is  influenced 
by  tears  and  passionate  outcries  and  miling  lamentatiooo. 
To  the  building  up  of  thb  stupendous  system,  kings,  patri- 
archs, popes,  councils,  theologians,  monks,  missionariesi, 
have  not  been  the  sole,  perhaps  not  the  principal,  contribu-  - 
tors.  The  gods  of  Papal  Rome  were  made  by  the  chisel 
and  tho  pencil  of  more  cunning  workmen  than  these. 
Crailsmen  more  honored  in  life  than  any  of  the  Gregoriea 
or  Leos,  and  since  their  dea^  canonized  with  a  profounder 
homage,  lent  all  the  charms  of  their  inimitable  genius  to 
support  and  adorn  what  they  could  not  enough  honor.  One » 
of  them  sleeps  in  the  Pantheon,  whom,  when  he  was  ^alivOf 
men  regarded  with  religious  veneration,  as  if  God  had  xe* 
vealed  Himself  through  Him,  as  he  did  in  former  days  by 
the  piophets.  The  tomb  of  another  is  in  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Florence,  by  the  side  of  thoise  of  Machiavelll, 
Gralileo,  and  Dante. 

The  position  of  the  Holy  Virgin  in  the  Romish  system  is 
well  known.  It  has  been  oAen  observed  that  the  degree  of 
reverence  paid  to  the  sacred  persons  is  in  the  following 
order :  the  Virgir  '  ine  Son,  (Jod  the  Fatiaer.  Four- 
teen festivals  in  the  c^iu^^aar  are  dedicated  especially  to  her 
honor.  Churches  innumerable  bear  her.name.  Altars  the 
most  sacred  and  cherished  are  fragant  with  incense  to  her 
coequal  glory.  Everywhere  and  in  all  possible  forms  she 
i»  adored.  Yet  the  most  worthy  offering  ever  presented  to 

v{)i..  n.  2 
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tMir  woiiai  the  geniua  of  Raphael.  She  was  the  ideal  of  all 
heavenly  beauty  for  over  floating  b«for©  him,  the  suVjoct  of 
his  dreams  by  night,  his  toils  by  day.  Nowti6re  does  his 
genius  revel  so  as  upon  hm  form.  Never  have  uii  the 
types  and  symbolo  and  conceptions  of  beauty  been  so  athe> 
realized  as  in  the  touch  of  his  pencil  on  this  entrancing 
theni'3.  The  gems  of  the  richest  collections  in  Europe  aro 
Baphaers  Madonnas. 

The  same  remarks  apply  substantially  to  most  of  the 
other  masiers  of  painting.   The  great  attraction  at  Parma 
is  €Jorreggio*8  picture,  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  which 
are  the  Madonna  and  child,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Jerome, 
"  The  eminently  grand  picture  "  of  the  academy  of  Venice 
is  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Titian.   A  Madonna, 
unlike  any  other,  sweet  and  beautiful  exceedingly,  is  that 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence.  In 
the  academy  at  Bologna,  the  visitor  is  instantly  attracted  to 
the  Madonna  della  Piet&  of  Guido ;  and  so  in  many  other 
places.   The  artists  have  lavished  the  resources  of  the 
highest  genius  in  making*  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  visi- 
ble, in  embodying  it  in  breathing  forms,  in  commending  its 
most  objectionable  features,  through  the  fascinations  of  an 
inimitable  coloruig,  to  all  men  of  accomplished  minds.  To 
reject  a  doctrine  presented  in  this  fomi  seems  to  be  a  re- 
bellion against  the  canons  of  taste,  an  extinguishing  of  the 
lights  of  beaming  and  civilization.   Not  to  palliate  or  over- 
look an  anti-Scriptural  dogma,  or  a  fatal  error,  when  it  is 
surrounded  with  all  the  illusions  of  genius,  is  a  barbarism 
which  multitudes  of  Protestants  would  shrink  from  being 
gutl^  of.   Those  who  would  on  no  account  kiss  a  relic  or 
worship  the  host,  will,  yielding  up  their  better  judgment, 
bestow  their  warmest  admiration  upon  the  still  more  objec- 
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tionablo  fonna  of  pictured  or  sculptured  beauty.  An  idokr 
trous  attocliroont  to  some  of  tho  Chnstkii^  fathers  ia  one  of 
the  sins  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  But  this  is.a  pec- 
cadillo, or  in  a  great  measure  atoned  for,  if  the  artist  has 
added  his  imperishable  sanction.  Tho  worship  of  images 
has  been  the  reproach  of  the  Papal  Church  for  ages ;  yet, 
in  the  view  of  many  Protestants  even,  it  kieems  a  v<jn»al 
offence,  as  they  gaze  on  the  fresco  and  mosaic,  or  the  mar- 
ble standing  before  them,  wrought  with  cunning  skill  and 
almost  warm  with  life.  It  is  a  total  perversion  of  the  de- 
sign of  a  church  to  crowd  it  with  specimens  of  art  or  an- 
tiquity, to  make  it,  as  it  often  is  in  Europe,  a  museum  or  a 
picture  gallery.  It  is  said  that  there  are  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  granite  columns  in  Rome,  relics  of  the  times  of 
the  empire,  and  more  than  six  thousand  antique  columns  of 
marble,  many  of  which  are  in  the  churches,  and  thus  be- 
come to  multitudes  objects  of  intensor  interest  than  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  or  the  doctrines  of  Christ* 

The  remaining  question  is,  What  will  be  the  position  and 
influence  of  the  Fine  Arts  hereafter?  How  fajr  will  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  rest  on  them  as  among  its  firmest 
supports  ? 

That  they  will  supply  one  of  the  moulding  influences  of 
society,  even  in  its  best  and  most  Christian  state,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Some  of  the  productions  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, should  they  be  spared  in  the  accidents  of  time,  can 
never  cease  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  world,  because  they 
are  addressed  to  a  primary  and  imperishable  part  of  our 
nature,  because  they  furnish  correct  and  most  awakjsning 


*  Burton's  Bome,  II.  p.  115. 
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conceptions  of  truth,  and  excito  the  religious  feelings  in  a 
degree  compared  with  which  spoken  words  have  little 
power.  For  example,  the  pictures  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  Last  Judgment  by  Rubens,  and  of  the  Transfiguration 
by  Raphael,  are  coincident  with  Scriptural  truth,  and  will 
haunt  the  memory,  and  awaken  awful  fear,  or  profound  add* 
ration,  or  tender  love,  days  and  weeks  afler  they  are  with* 
drawn  from  the  sight.  These  works  are  en  index  of  what 
the  human  soul  is  (iapable  of  efiecting,  and  their  direct  ten- 
dency is  to  fill  the  mind  with  exalted  views  of  the  glory  of 
Him  who  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  genius.  They 
present  before  him  who  gazes  upon  them  an  ideal  of  excel- 
lence in  the  highest  degree  exciting  and  influential,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  his  pursuits.  In  possessing  suscepti- 
bilities that  can  derive  satisfaction  from  such  sources,  he  is 
inwardly  exalted.  By  the  aid  of  this  almost  spiritual  pen- 
cilling, he  can  grasp  some  of  those  conceptions  which  would 
be  otherwise  dim  and  shadowy.  In  this  world  we  do  not 
need  intellect  nor  truth,  but  that  power  that  will  excite  the 
soul,  and  fasten  it  on  the  truth  and  beauty  with  which  its 
own  depths  and  all  objective  nature  are  filled. 

Now  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  is  mere  fancy,  a  mo- 
mentary impression  which  produces  no  practical  efiecton  the 
heart  and  life.  A  man  may  be  educated  for  heaven  by  the 
reflex  influence  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  his  own 
soul,  as  truly  as  by  a  precept  or  an  objective  motive.  The 
more  pure  and  elevated  one^s  feelings  are  on  any  subject, 
the  more  laden  his  mind  is  with  all  the  symbols  of  grace 
and  beauty,  the  more  able  he  will  be  to  resist  the  allure- 
ments to  evil  by  which  he  is  beset. 

No  true  Protestant  would,  indeed,  undertake  to  apologize 
for  the  creations  of  taste  and  art  in  Italy,  so  far  as  they  mis- 
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interpret  or  confound  Scriptural  truth,  or  inculcate  thco> 
logical  error,  or  excite  unworthy  passions  and  criminal 
desires.  In  the  reformed  and  bettor  ago  which  we  believe 
is  coming,  all  such  productions  will  be  swept  away,  or  esti- 
mated as  wo  now  estimate  the  fables  of  C-:'«ek  mythology. 
In  that  better  period,  too,  these  pursuits  will  not  usurp  a 
place  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  but  will  assume  their 
appropriate  and  subordinate  position.  But  till  that  purer 
state  of  society  anives,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy 
will  continue  to  rest  on  the  Fine  Arts  as  one  of  its  surest 
foundations.  The  growth  of  ages,  what  is  so  incorporated 
into  the  habits  and  feelings,  associated  with  the  most  affect- 
ing periods  of  human  life,  the  most  touching  offices  of  the 
Church,  and  the  holiest  recollections  of  history,  will  not  be 
easily  -  relinquished. 

Besides,  there  are  powerful  influences  in  the  Protestant 
world,  which  are  coincident  and  corroborating.  The  ritual 
and  the  practices  of  the  Lutheran  Communion  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  are  but  very  partially  reformed.  Many  of 
their  church  edifices  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  the  Papal.  Much  of  the  finest  poetry  of  the  present 
day,  the  best  ,of  the  romances,  and  the  most  splendid  essay- 
writing,  lend  all  their  charms  and  power  in  strengthening 
the  very  tendency  on  which  the  Papal  system  reposes. 
The  claims  of  theological  truth  and  the  great  interests  of 
mankind  are  made  to  yield  to  the  charms  of  diction,  to 
poetic  fancy,  or  to  a  false  liberality.  The  worshippers  of 
the  fine  arts  in  most  of  the  Protestant  ..ntries  of  Europe 
were  never  more  numerous  or  enthusiastic  than  they  are  at 
this  moment,  never  more  willing  to  sacrifice  truth  to  out- 
ward beauty,  never  more  willing  to  promote  by  their  ck- 
ample  what  in  profession  they  would  disown.  The  fasci- 
2* 
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nations  of  genius  are  in  some  instances  an  apology  for  what 
is  no  more  nor  less  than  undisguised  sensualism.  The 
pious  and  Protestant  king  of  Prussia  has  now  in  his  national 
cojllection  in  Berlin  two  or  three  productions  exquisite  in  art, 
but  which  would  not  be  openly  exposed  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  in  Italy. 

6.  The  system  has  been  sustained  by  means  of  the  truth 
which  it  includes  in  its  creeds  and  formularies.  It  is  owing 
to  the  same  reason  in  part  that  the  Mohammedan  faith  has 
been  able  to  maintain  an  independent  existence  so  long. 
Truth  cannot  be  wholly  buried  up.  It  has  a  certain  innate 
and  recuperative  energy.  It  may  be  darkened  and  per- 
verted ;  it  may  be  mixed  with  sophisms,  or  ingeniously  ex- 
plained away,  or  caricatured  ;  during  long  ages  it  may  seem 
to  have  ]e(t  the  world  to  a  dead  formalism  or  to  a  malignant 
fanaticism  ;  yet  it  secretly  operates  in  some  hearts.  Like 
those  influences  which  are  at  work  in  the  hard,  wintry 
ground,  it  is  silently  preparing  its  forces,  and  will  in  due 
time  reveal  some  little  spots  of  cheerful  verdure. 

The  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  the  authorized 
standard  of  the  Catholic  Church.  No  fault  can  be  found 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  these  articles,  and  of  the  ex- 
planations which  are  subjoined.  All  Protestant  churches 
would  fully  accord  with  important  parts  of  the  Confession. 
Indeed,  the  creeds  of  some  of  the  Protestant  churches  are 
in  a  large  measure  only  a  translation  from  the  Romish. 
Unwise  explanations,  acute  and  groundless  distinc^ons,  the 
insertion  of  positive  error,  the  multiplication  of  unauthorized 
observances,  or  even  the  immoml  lives  of  not  a  few  who 
administer  the  system,  do  not  wholly  change  its  nature,  can- 
not entirely  exclude  its  redeeming  influence.  Not  seldom, 
some  individuals,  whose  hearts  have  been  touched  by  di- 
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vino  grace,  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  ground  in  tho 
Catholic  Church,  though  they  have  boldly  preached  some 
saving  truths,  and  neglected  or  denounced  tlio  pernicious 
errors  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Siuh  appear  to  be  some  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
protracted  existence  and  comparatively  flourishing  state  of 
the  Italian  Church.  Her  errors  in  doctrine,  and  her  anti- 
Christian  practices  find,  indeed,  a  vigorous  nourishment  in 
the  tendencies  of  depraved  human  nature.  But  unmixed 
error  and  superstition,  or  unadulterated  depravity,  cannot 
be  the  sole  cause  of  the  long  duration  of  this  Church.  Her 
strength  lies  in  the  artful  commingling  of  good  and  evil  ele» 
ments,  in  having  at  her  command  resources  for  the  most 
-adroit' management,  in  being  able  to  appeal  to  some  of  the 
most  innocent,  as  well  as  powerful,  tendencies  of  our  na- 
ture, in  taking  advantage  of  varying  events  in  Providence 
and  of  the  changing  aspects  of  society,  and  in  being  able 
to  point  to  such  men  as  Bernard  and  Borromeo,  Pascal  and 
Fenelon  and  the  present  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  undoubted 
proof  of  the  excellent  fruits  which  the  system  is  fitted  to 
produce. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  adduce 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
8ystem,.especially,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  as  it 
exists  in  Italy ;  and  shall  enumerate  some  of  the  facts  which 
prove  that  this  system  is  in  conflict  with  the  Bible,  with 
sound  reason,  and  with  the  advancement  of  society,  and 
which  assure  us  of  its  reformation  or  its  ultimate  overthrow. 

One  preliminary  remark  is  important.  The  Italian  Cath- 
olic does  not  see  with  our  eyes.   He  does. not  examine  his 
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system  through  a  Protestant  medium.  His  principles  of  in- 
quiry are  not  drawn  from  the  inductive  philosophy.  Tho 
priest,  educated  under  a  different  system  of  dialectics,  is  not 
familiar  with  that  large,  round-about,  common  sense  of 
which  Locke  writes,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  apply 
to  a  religious  system.  We  are  sometimes  amazed  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  does  not  look  at  a  church  question  as  we 
are  taught  to  examine  it.  In  his  religious  services,  we  may 
continually  witness  scenes  so  trivial  and  contemptible,  that 
we  are  astonished  at  the  gravity  of  the  principal  perform- 
ers, and  at  the  gullibility  of  the  awe-stricken  crowd.  But 
the  Romish  priest  is  trained  to  substitute  ingenuity  for  argu- 
gument,  plausible  suppositions  for  facts,  subtle  discrimina- 
tion for  solid  reasoning.  There  is  indeed  little  common 
ground  bet>^een  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  theologian. 
The  mind  of  the  latter  has  been  trained  for  ages  m  a  man- 
ner so  unlike  that  of  an  intelligent  Protestant,  that  it  seems 
to  be  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  overthrow  the  Catholic  hie- 
rarchy by  argument.  So  it  is  with  the  mass  of  the  devotees. 
They  seem  to  have  lost  or  never  possessed  the  power  to 
perceive  what  is  ludicrous  or  utterly  trivial.  But  while  we 
pity  their  credulity,  they  are  grieved  at  our  infidelity,  or 
shocked  at  our  irreverence,  and  the  frigid  unconcern  which 
we  exhibit  in  witnessing  the  celebration  of  the  most  awful 
mysteries  of  their  faith. 

These  considerations  should  teach  us  to  judge  of  the 
Romish  practices  with  all  Christian  candor  and  charity; 
they  may  also  lead  us  to  moderate  our  expectations  of  the 
very  speedy  overthrow  of  the  system.  It  has  such  a  tena- 
cious hold  of  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  the  hopes  and 
the  fears  of  the  people,  that  the  process  of  extinguishing  it, 
or  of  thoroughly  reforming  it,  may  be  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted. 
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1.  The  Roman  Catholic  oystom  is  not  favorable  to  tlie 
industry  and  physical  prosperity  of  a  state.  No  compari* 
son  is  more  fair,  none  can  be  less  easily  set  osidOf  than  that 
ivhich  is  often  instituted  between  the  principal  Protestant 
and  Catholic  countries  of  Europe.  Tlie  argument  is  open, 
and  read  of  all  men ;  it  cannot  be  met,  nor  its  force  evaded. 
Protestantism  is  favorable  to  the  temporal  prosperity  of  na- 
tions ;  Roman  Catholicism  is  not,  or  in  proportion  as 't  is,  it 
departs  from  its  spirit  and  usages. 

The  reasons  of  this  contrast  are  perfectly  obvious.  The 
general  influence  of  the  Papacy  in  repressing  freedom  of 
thought,  independence  of  opinion,  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility, the  motives  to  individual  exertion,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  territory  of  morals  and  religion ;  it  has  extend- 
ed over  the  entire  physical  life,  all  the  departments  of  in- 
dustry and  action.  If  the  members  of  a  community  are 
Dot  allowed  to  think  on  questions  affecting  their  spiritual  in- 
terests, they  yrHl  be  apt  to  be  sluggish  and  thrif\le88  in  all  ^ 
5yhich  pertains  to  their  temporal  welUbeing. 

Again,  through  its  innumerable  festivals  and  holiday 
observances,  Romanism  essentially  interferes  with  habits  of 
industry  and  the  regular  business  of  life.  The  command, 
**  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,"  is  interpreted  to  mean,  **  Three 
Hor  four  days  shalt  thou  labor ;  all  the  rest  shall  be  fasts  o? 
holidays."  The  number  of  canonized  saints  on  its  calen- 
dar is  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight,*  the  annual  festi- 
vals of  multitudes  of  whom  are  celebrated  by  the  Church 
tuaiversal,  or  by  large  portions  of  it.  The  checks  upon  in- 
dustry, and  the  habits  of  idleness  arising  from  this  source, 


*  Catalogue  Alpliabetique  da  Saints  et  Sbtn£et,  avee  la  Dale  4e  Imt 
Mart  et  de  kun  FCtes,  Annaaire  Eittorique,  Paris,  1647. 
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where  the  fasts  and  festivals  are  observed  with  any  dcgroo 
of  nlriotnoss,  are  innumerable. 

Besides,  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  who  pursue  no  use- 
ful occupation,  and  who  are  not  needed  for  any  spiritual 
purpose,  is  enormously  great  The  city  of  Rome,  with  a 
population  of  175,000,  has  more  than  three  hundred  church- 
es  and  one  ecclesiastic  to  every  thirty  of  its  population.* 
The  kingdom  of  Naples,  not  including  Sicily,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  six  millions,  has  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand priests  and  persons  belonging  to  the  religious  orders. 
The  barren  island  of  Sardinia  is  furnished  with  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  convents. 

Idleness,  rather  than  positive  immorality,  is  the  charge 
which  is  most  commonly  l»id  at  the  door  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  They  are  promenading  the  streets, 
lounging  at  the  museums  and  picture  galleries,  and  are  not 
occupied  in  their  appropriate  calling.  The  Roman  Catholic 
,  Church  is  the  mother  of  idleness  as  well  as  of  ignorance. 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  in  many  parts  of  Italy 
are  indescribably  poor ;  the  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
bankers  and  of  a  few  other  rich  men.  The  vast  Campagna 
near  Rome,  the  immense  Pontine  marshes  lining  the  Ap- 
pian  Way  towards  Naples,  impregnated  with  disease  and 
death,  would  become  within  two  years,  in  the  hands  of  an 
Englishman  or  New-£nglander,  the  garden  of  the  world.t 


*  The  dij  of  Borne,  according  to  the  official  censon,  reported  ia  the 
Aogibnig  ABgem.  Zat^  1847,  bad  54  parisbei,  27,532  families,  39  bishops, 
1,514  priests,  2,471  monks,  1,754  nans,  521  seminaries,  and  a  population 
of  175,883.  Naples,  with  a  popalation  of  360,00O;  has  300  chorches. 

t  In  1797,  when  the  Papal  goremment  was  overtomed  by  the 
French,  the  Board  of  Poblic  Subsistence  exhibited  a  deficit  of  3,293,000 
crowns,  incorred  in  retailing  bread  to  the  people. 
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So  far  as  industiy  and  tbo  true  princtplos  of  political  <iCOQ> 
omy  tako  n>ot  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  it  is  by  a  de« 
parture,  and  only  by  a  departure,  from  the  spirit  of  the 
Bystem.* 

2.  The  Catholic  system  is  preeminently  a  materializing 
system.  It  measurers  spiritual  truth,  to  a  great  extent,  ac» 
cording  to  a  gross  and  earthly  standard.  It  clothes  pure 
and  elevated  ideas  in  a  garb  foreign  to  their  nature,  or  con- 
nects with  them  mean  and  repulsive  associations.  Instead 
of  raising  mortals  to  the  skies,  it  robs  angels  of  their  spirit- 
ual glory.  The  sublime  and  dreadful  mysteries  of  the  in- 
visible world,  into  which  the  seraphim  would  fear  to  intrude, 
are  opened  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  are  made  so  definite  and 
mensurable  and  earthlike,  as  to  lose  their  legitimate  influ- 
ence and  become  nearly  transformed  into  material  sub- 
stances. 

Proofs  and  illustrations  of  these  remarks  might  be  ac- 
cumulated almost  without  end.   After  the  communicant 

*  We  learned  the  following  facts  at  Naples,  in  1847,  on  the  best 
entbori^.  The  government  a$  tiiat  time  had  a  complete  monopoly  of 
tobacco,  salt,  plaTing-cards,  and  enow.  The  last  ardde  is  considered 
indispensable.  Belt  was  9  2J60  a  bosheL  The  iand-taz  was  sometimet 
enormously  high,  amoon^g  to  one  fourth  of  a  man's  income.  But  it 
was  very  aneq[nal,  as  a  small  bribe  would  induce  the  aasesson  to  lay  a 
light  tax  on  one,  while  that  laid  npon  another  who  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent, or  who  would  not  pay  the  bribe,  was  ruinous.  The  conntty  en- 
joys one  of  the  finest  cUmates  and  has  a  most  fertile  soil,  yet  tbero  is 
little  general  prosperity  and  little  foreign  commerce.  The  state  of 
morals  in  the  tStj  is  deplorably  low.  Pimps  abound  in  the  streets,  who 
solicit  passengers  and  strangers  to  criminal  indulgence.  According  fo 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Cox,  an  English  physician,  one  fourth  of  the  dis- 
eases of  males  at  Naples  are  either  dependent  on  or  complicated  with 
diseases  caused  by  dissipation.  Contentions  and  qnarr«l8  frequently 
occur  among  different  priests  and  parishes. 
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makes  tho  sign  of  the  croes  at  the  sacmment,  ho  saya, 
"  May  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  my  ooul 
to  eternal  life,"  •  —  hb  body  really,  truly,  and  substantially. 
When  the  last  notes  of  the  Sanctus  have  died  upon  the  ear, 
a  small  bell  tinkles,  and  our  Lord  is  physically  present  on 
the  altar,  under  the  emblems,  —  his  literal  body  and  blood 
are  partaken  of,  —  a  physical,  materializing  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  which  is  only  a  specimen  of  a  system  which 
is  applied  to  a  large  part  of  the  entire  volume. 

Some  of  the  numerous  rules  laid  down  in  the  Roman 
Missal  for  the  taking  of  the  sacrament,  are  disgustingly  mi- 
nute^i  surrounding  a  spiritual  truth  with  the  most  familiar 
and  degrading  images.  Some  of  the  articles  are  not  fit  for 
quotation.  "  If  any  one  does  not  fast  afler  midnight,**  the 
^bric  prescribes,  even  after  the  taking  of  water  only,  or 
of  any  other  drink  or  food,  even  in  the  shape  of  medicine, 
and  in  whatsoever  minute  quantity,  he  cannot  communicate 
or  celebrate.  If  the  residue  of  the  food  remail:l^iDg  in  the 
mouth  be  swallowed,  the  residuary  particles  do  nt>t  prevent 
communion,  since  they  are  not  swallowed  afler  th^<)  manner 
of  food.  The  same  is  to  be  said,  if,  in  washing  the  face,  a 
drop  of  water  should  be  swallowed,  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion." 

So  the  doctrines  of  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  are  miserably  degraded  by  the  penances  and  indul- 
gences  of  the  Romish  system,  even  if  we  admit  the  .most 
plausible  explanations  of  the  Catholic  theologians.  The 
intercourse  of  the  soul  of  man  with  its  Maker,  in  its  most 
solemn  moments,  in  the  deciding  crises^f  its  destiny,  m 
tampered  with  by  the  arts  of  a  mercenary  traffic.  Temporal 

*  Bishop  England's  Esplanatioa  of  the  Construction,  etc  of  « 
Chorcb,  Borne,  1845,  p.  144. 
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rewards  and  punishmoots,  if  not  eternal,  are  made  a 
marketable  commodity. 

Over  the  gateway  of  many  churches  in  Romo  is  to  be 
seen  posted  up  the  words :  Indulgentia  plenario,  perpetita 
et  quotidiana,  pro  vivia  et  defunctis.^*  Sometimes  the  sen- 
tence is  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  church  ;  sometimes  it  b  a 
written,  framed  tablet  of  parchment,  hanging  upon  a  column ; 
sometimes  it  is  in  gilt  letters  on  a  metal  plate ;  at  others, 
on  a  loose  printed  paper.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the  church 
of  St.  Sebastian,  which  stands  without  the  walls  on  the 
Appi&n  Way,  is  a  marble  inscription  which  declares  that 
"  whosoever  shall  have  entered  it  [i.  e.  the  catacomb]  shall 
obtain  plenary  remission  of  all  his  sins,  through  the  merits 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy^four  thousand  holy  mar- 
tyrs,  and  of  forty-six  high  pontiffs,  likewise  martyrs,**  who 
were  interred  there.  So  many  are  the  indulgences  of  the 
Late  ran  church,**  it  is  declared,  that  they  cannot  in  any 
wise  be  numbered  but  by  God  alone.**  * 


*  The  following  are  taken  from  variooB  charches  in  Rome.  £a  St. 
Laigi  del  Francesci,  "  Whoever  preys  for  the  king  of  France  has  ten 
days  of  indulgence,"  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  In  St.  Pietro  in  Carcere, 
"  S.  Sylvester  granted  every  day  to  those  who  visited  it  1,200  years  of 
indulgence,  doubled  on  Sundays  and  commanded  festivals,  and  besides, 
every  day  the  remission  of  a  third  part  of  sins."  In  St  Cosmo  and 
Damian, "  Gregory  1.  granted  to  all  and  each  one  visiting  this  chorch 
of  St  Cosmo  and  Damian  1,000  years  of  indolgence,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  station  of  the  same  church,  the  same  Gregory  granted  10,000  years 
of  indulgence."  On  a  marble  slab  near  the  door  of  the  church  of  St 
Saviour  di  Thermis  is  the  following :  "  Indulgences  conceded  in  per- 
petuity by  high  pondffs  in  this  church.  Every  day  of  the  year  there 
are  1,230  years  of  indulgence;  for  all  Lent  there  is  plenary  indul- 
gence ;  for  the  pilgrims  there  is  every  day  plenary  indulgence."  —  Bo- 
monism  at  it  sxi$ts  in  Bom,  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Percy,  pp.  48  -  53. 
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The  great  facts  of  our  future,  spiritual  oxistonco,  so  sim- 
ple and  sublime,  so  incapable  of  being  symbolized  by  the 
gross  objects  of  sense,  are  robbed,  in  the  sermons  of  tho 
Italian  preachers,  of  their  true  efficiency,  and  made  to  os- 
sume  tho  most  grotesque,  or  repulsive,  material  forms. 
The  Paradise  and  Gehenna  of  the  Moslems,  the  Elysium 
and  the  Hades  of  Virgil,  might  find  exact  counterparts  in 
the  discourses  of  many  professed  Christian  preachers. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  an  eloquent  Italian  friar  preached 
in  Rome.  His  subject  was  the  Last  Judgment.  And  he 
handled  it  in  a  manner  to  terrify  the  poor  audience  to  the 
utmost  degree,  using  every  art  his  imagination  could  sug° 
gest.  Sometimes  he  threw  a  veil  over  the  Madonna's  face, 
or  turned  her  round,  for  she  moved  on  a  pivot,  and  exhib- 
ited her  back  to  his  audience  in  token  of  alienation  of  feel- 
ing ;  sometimes  he  shook  her  garments,  which  were  black, 
allusive  to  the  train  of  thought  ip  which  he  was  indulging ; 
he  then  produced  an  iron  chr/in  and  scourged  himself  vio- 
lently with  it,  the  harsh  clwak  of  which  against  the  panels 
of  the  pulpit,  united  with  the  heavy  sounds  of  the  ropes 
with  which  some  of  his  hearers  were  lacerating  themselves, 
together  with  the  sobs  and  shrieks  of  the  females,  were  ter- 
rifying to  the  firmest  nerves. 

On  the  following  evening,  his  subject  was  Hell.  It  might 
have  been  Omniscience  itself  that  was  speaking,  so  intimate 
was  the  knowledge  displayed  of  the  secrets  of  that  un- 
known world.  Towards  the  end  of  the  discourse,  he  called 
for  a  lighted  pitch  torch,  which  was  in  waiting,  and,  deliber- 
ately rollmg  up  his  sleeve,  held  his  wrist  immediately  over 
the  flame.  Such  was  the  torment,  he  said,  to  which  every 
member  of  the  sinner's  body  would  be  subjected  through 
all  eternity.   There  was  no  flinching  on  the  part  of  the 
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friar,  80  strongly  were  his  nervoa  strung;  nor  was  there 
ony  deception.* 

Now  this  method  of  exhibiting  trutli  was  extraordinary 
only  in  degree.  It  habitually  appeals  to  the  inferior  part  of 
our  nature.  It  seeks  to  reduce  every  proposition  to  sensible 
proof.  It  likes  to  trust  in  nothing  which  cannot  be  seen 
and  weighed  and  measured.  In  short,  its  tendency  is  to 
supersede  the  use  of  the  reason  by  reducing  the  highest  and 
most  spiritual  truths  to  the  level  of  the  outward  sense. 

3.  One  of  the  most  striking  forms  under  which  Italian 
Catholicism  appears  is  that  of  a  baptized  Paganism.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  mixture  of  Roman  polytheism  and  Chris« 
tianity.  The  stranger  at  Rome  can  at  times  with  difficulty 
recollect  whether  he  is  walking  in  the  streets  of  Augustuses 
Rome  or  in  those  of  Pius  the  Ninth.  He  tdms  a  comer 
and  passes  out  of  Jesus  Street  and  enters  Minerva  Street. 
He  gazes  upon  Vespasian^s  amphitheatre,  and  then  listens  to 
a  friar  preaching  in  the  centre  of  it  Looking  at  the  inscrip- 
tions  on  the  churches,  he  reads,  "  Santa  Maria  sopra  Mi- 
nerva, Santa  Mam  in  Lucina,  Santo  ApoUinare,  Santo 
Martino.e*  The  saints  Cosmo  and  Damiano  are  worshipped 
where  there  was  a  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  A  noble 
building,  at  this  moment  nearly  perfect,  dedicated  to  Anto- 
ninus and  his  wife  Faustina,  is  now  the  church  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo. One  descends  out  of  a  church  into  the  Mammertine 
prison  where  Catiline*s  fellow-conspirators  were  confined. 
The  ancient  Romans  had  a  great  number  of  local  gods,  who 
presided  over  particular  places  or  occupations.  St.  Martin 
is  now  the  protector  of  the  miliars.  St.  Luke  is  the  patron 
of  sculptors,  painters,  and  architects.  A  likeness  of  the 
Madonna,  painted  by  him,  says  the  Roman  almanac,  ex- 


*  Borne  Pagan  and  Papal,  1846,  f .  244. 
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ists  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  h  St.  Eras- 

mus is  the  advocate  ogainst  spasmodic  suiic. .  Rocco 
against  plagues,  St.  Bonosa  against  the  small-pox,  ai.  i  St. 
Martha  against  epidemic  diseases.*  People  take  their 
feeble  children  to  the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  hill,  where  the  Roman  matrons  formerly 
dedicated  their  children  to  Romulus.  On  a  certain  day 
the  cardinals  are  seen  sweeping  up  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's, 
in  their  scarlet  robes,  in  order  to  kiss  the  bronze  statue 
of  the  Apostle,  which,  it  is  said,  was  once  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  .Tupiter  Capitolinus.  No  Roman  Catholic 
will  pass  it  without  going  through  the  ceremony.  Three  of 
the  toe>nail3  of  the  right  foot  are  worn  away.  Cicero, 
describing  a  statue,  says  that  its  mouth  and  chin  were  some* 
what  worn,  because  the  people  in  their  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings  were  accustomed,  not  only  to  worship  it,  but  to  kiss 
it  On  the  left  side  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  are  exposed,  at  Christmas,  two  images  of 
Augustus  and  the  Cumsean  Sibyl,  respectively,  in  memory 
of  the  popular  tradition,  that  the  Sibyl  predicted  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  and  that  Augustus  therefore  erected  an  altar 
to  her  memory.  Particular  churches  in  Rome  are  filled 
with  votive  ofierings,  from  penitent  criminals,  or  from  those 
who  have  escaped  various  dangers.  The  ancient  mariner 
vowed  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  to  Neptune ;  the  shepherd 
dedicated  his  pipe  to  Pan ;  the  poet  vowed  to  Apollo ;  and 
the  successful  general  to  Jupiter  Feretrius. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  a  Roman  Catholic  funeral, 
especially  when  it  occurs  about  midnight.  The  body,  placed 
on  a  bier,  is  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  with  the  face  ex- 
posed.  Two  files  of  hooded  monks  chant  the  ofiices  for 


*  Rome  Pagan  and  Papal,  1846,  p.  24. 
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the  dead  in  n  low  and  melancholy  tone,  each  bearing  m. 
gleaming  torch.  The  exact  counterpart  of  this  might  have 
been  witnessed  in  Rome  two  thousand  years  ago.  Tho 
Pagan  brought  an  animal  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  an 
offering  on  the  altar.  He  performed  a  lustration  with  water 
and  incense.  He  supplicated  Yesta  and  Janus  with  grain 
and  wine.  The  Christian  brings  a  composition,  which  to 
the  senses  appears  to  be  notliing  but  flour  and  water, 
but  which,  as  he  asserts,  is  the  very  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

Christmas  is  the  Saturnalia  of  the  Romans ;  New  Year's 
day  too  was  a  day  of  great  account  in  ancient  Rome,  and  it 
is  equally  so  in  modern  Rome.  The  Carnival  is  a  repre- 
sentation, in  innumerable  particulars,  of  the  Saturnalia  and 
the  Bacchanalian  Lupercalia  of  the  ancients.* 

*  The  Carnival  commences  on  Saturday  and  continnes  eleven  days, 
excepting  the  two  Sabbaths  and  Friday.  A  long  and  straight  street  — 
the  Corso — is  filled  with  masked  persons,  soldiers,  horses  and  car- 
riages, slowly  passing  in  two  lines  and  then  returning.  The  maskers 
are  decked  in  all  Unds  of  fantastic  garments,  women's  clothes,  horns 
on  their  heads,  tails  sticking  out  of  their  bodies,  occasionally  pre- 
tending to  drink  out  of  empty  bottles  in  their  bands,  reeling  as  if  intox- 
icated, etc  In  each  of  the  carriages  are  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  per- 
sons, largely  provided  with  flowers  tied  together  in  knots,  and  with 
little  balls  made  of  lime  in  the  form  of  sugar-plams.  These  flowerb 
and  balls  are  thrown  with  great  vigor  into  the  balconies  and  windows 
of  the  hotises,  or  into  the  faces  of  those  who  are  in  the  streets,  and  are 
returned  in  large  measure  from  every  direction.  In  some  cases,  half- 
pints  or  pints  of  these  plnms  are  poured  down  in  rapid  succession  upon 
*  the  heads  and  faces  of  persons  passing.  This  most  grotesque  scene,  in 
which  the  whole  population  of  the  Eternal  City  seems  to  be  engaged,  is 
Anally  closed  by  the  racing  through  the  street  of  five  or  six  poor  horses, 
without  riders,  urged  on  by  the  shouts  of  the  people,  and  by  little  goads 
or  nuls,  fastened  to  tin  plates  which  they  wear. 
3* 
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In  defence  of  thin  idontifioation  of  the  customs  and  usages 
of  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  the  Catholic  maintains  that 
the  demon  has  been  exorcised,  the  polytheistic  rite  has  been 
sanctified,  and  that  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  has  laid 
hia  holy  hands  on  the  heathenish  symbol  and  converted  it 
into  an  instrument  of  God^s  glory.  Christianity  has  thus 
obtained  a  visible  and  tangible  victory  over  the  ancient  faith, 
more  impressive  than  if  the  objects  of  this  idolatry  had  been 
all  extirpated. 

But  this  confident  advocate  forgets  that  a  law  of  the  human 
mind  is  stronger  than  a  decree  of  the  Pope  ;  that  none  of 
his  blessings  or  imprecations  can  annul  or  disturb  the  asso* 
ciation  of  ideas.  The  imperial  statue,  the  pagan  rite,  how 
many  times  soever  the  holy  chrism  has  been  poured  upon 
them,  will  suggest  the  forbidden  idolatry,  may  invite  to  a 
repetition  of  the  unholy  act. 

This  perpetuation  of  the  old  polytheism,  this  amalgama- 
tion of  the  rites  of  idolatry  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  weakest  points  of  the  Romish  system.  It 
is  a  crude  mixture,  a  heterogeneous  conglomeratipn  of  parti- 
cles which  have  no  afiinity.  Pure  Christianity  indignantly 
spurns  the  compromise,  disclaims  all  this  attempted  fusion 
of  contrary  elements,  and  will  stand,  if  at  all,  on  its  inde- 
pendent simplicity. 

4.  Again,  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  in  some  of  its 
aspects,  is  preeminently  childish  and  unreasonable.  If  its 
most  earnest  efforts  had  been  directed  to  dissociate  ihe  un- 
derstanding and  faith,  to  separate  belief  from  common  sense, 
it  could  hardly  have  succeeded  more  perfectly.  The  tax* 
which  it  practically  lays  on  the  credulity  of  human  nature 
is  almost  incredible.  This  childish  superstition  would  not 
be  extraordinary  if  it  were  confined  to  the  unreasoning  and 
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illiterate  multitude,  or  if  it  were  exclusively  aeon  in  retired 
villages  or  secluded  country  churches.  Our  commiBomtion 
would  in  that  case  be  excited  for  the  dupes  of  these  wretched 
delusions.  But  when  the  most  renowned  churches  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  are  the  selected  scenes  of  thio  jug> 
glery,  —  when  the  Holy  Father  himself  and  his  most  enlight* 
ened  seirvants  givo  he  sanction  of  their  authority  and  pi'ea« 
once,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  fables,  to  alleged  mim> 
cles  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  lying  character,  —  the  pity 
ends  in  astonishment  that  a  system  with  such  elements  could 
have  survived  a  thousand  years,  in  a  country  tliat  claims  to 
be  the  great  source  of  civilization,  and  the  central  eeat  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

On  one  of  the  days  in  January,  1847,  the  church  of  St. 
Andrea  tdelle  Fratte,  near  the  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
was  filled  repeatedly  ;  every  individual  of  the  throng,  appar- 
ently, except  a  few  foreigners,  went  up  to  the  priest,  suc- 
cessively, and  kissed  a  bone,  said  once  to  have  belonged  to 
the  patron  saint  of  the  church.  Not  a  few  of  the  iUte  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  the  poor  peasantry,  were  there.  Chil- 
dren of  a  few  months  old  were  brought  in  to  touch  the  myste- 
rious relic.  Those  who  were  \)articularly  devout  had  the 
privilege  of  kissing  the  fragment  twice  or  thrice. 

On  the  CcBlian  hill,  just  inside  of  thie  southern  wall  of 
Rome,  stand  two  of  the  seven  Basilican  churches  of  Borne, 
St.  John  Lateran  aud  the  Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  St.  John  Lateran  has  no  equal  in  Rome, 
perhaps  not  on  earth.  There  are  but  few  modem  buildings 
in  the  vicinity  to  mar  the  prospect.  The  ruins  of  old  Rome 
rear  their  ivy-crowned  summits,  or  crumble  all  aroimd  with 
a  most  melancholy  impressiveness.  On  the  west,  beyond 
the  Coli^um,  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  the  Palatine,  the  Tiber 
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flows  into  the  blue  Meditorranean,  both  river  and  soa  per- 
fectly distinct.  On  the  northwest  is  the  Roman  forum, 
bounded  by  the  Tarpeian  rock  and  the  Capitoline.  On  tho 
north  and  northeast  is  the  modern  city,  crowned  by  thatono 
imperial  dome.  Far  beyond,  the  prospect  is  Hmitcd  by  the 
single  mountain,  —  still  in  the  winter,  "  alta  stet  nivo  can- 
didum,"  the  lyric  poet's  Soracte.  On  the  east  and  south- 
east,  bright  in  the  sun's  setting  rays,  are  the  Sabine  hills, 
Tusculum,  Pneneste,  and  other  objects  so  famous  in  Latin 
story.  On  the  south  stretches  away  the  undulating  Cam- 
pagna,  traversed  by  the  old  aqueducts  with  their  vast  arches, 
and  dotted  by  the  mouldering  fragments  of  a  buried  world. 
^  Here,  if  anywhere,  it  would  seem,  the  churches  should  be 
built  in  all  purity  and  simplicity,  —  the  chosen  seats  of  a 
worship  befitting  the  locality,  lifting  the  soul  to  Him  who, 
while  he  sees  mighty  empires  decaying  beneath,  is  himself 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Yet  these  two  churches 
are  the  selected  receptacles  of  superstition  and  impious 
fraud ;  of  relics  which  are  an  insult  to  the  human  under- 
standing, and  which  pour  contempt  on  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

On  a  tablet  han^ng  to  6ne  of  the  columns  of  the  taber- 
nacle over  the  high  altar  in  St.  John  Lateran,  is  a  list  of 
the  relics  which  are  there  preserved.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows :  Part  of  the  arm  of  St.  Helen,  mother  of  Constan- 
tino ;  part  of  the  bones  of  Salome,  mother  of  John ;  a  finger 
of  St.  Catharine  of  Siena ;  part  of  the  brain  of  St.  Vinceint 
of  Paul  ^  the  head  of  Zacharias,  father  of  John  the  Baptist ; 
the  cup  in  which  John  the  Apostle  drank  poison  by  com- 
mand of  Domitian ;  part  of  his  garments,  and  of  the  chain 
with  which  he  was  bound  when  he  came  from  Ephesus  to 
Rome  ;  part  of  the  chin  of  John  the  Baptist ;  part  of  our 
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Lord's  cradle  at  Belhlohern,  and  of  the  napkin  with  which 
ho  wiped  his  hands  after  the  supper ;  one  of  the  thorns 
of  the  crown  ;  part  of  iho  sponge,  and  of  the  blood  and 
water  which  flowed  from  his  side.  In  this  church  is  also 
the  veritable  table  around  which  our  Lord  ond  his  disciples 
rcclined  when  the  supper  was  instituted. 

In  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  a  few  rods  east,  is  a 
parchment  list  suspended  on  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the 
apsis.  Here  it  will  be  decorous  to  quote  only  somt  items. 
Among  them  is  the  flnger  of  St.  Thomas,  with  which  he 
touched  the  most  holy  side  of  our  Lord,  the  same  finger 
being  preserved  at  four  other  churches ;  the  altar  of  St. 
Helen,  so  holy  that  only  the  pontiff  and  one  cardinal  can 
celebrate  there ;  a  great  part  of  the  holy  veil  and  of  the  * 
hair  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  one  bottle  of  the  most  precious  blood 
of  our  Lord. 

In  this  church,  also,  are  the  stone  on  which  the  angel 
stood  when  he  announced  the  incarnation ;  the  stone  where 
the  Lord  wrote  the  law  on  Mt  Sinai ;  some  of  the  manna  of 
the  desert ;  part  of  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  budded ;  and 
relics  of  eleven  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.* 

Between  these  two  churches,  and  near  St  John  Lateran, 
is  a  building  of  singular  form,  partly  resembling  a  church 
and  partly  a  house,  with  an  open  portico  in  front.  Within 
this  portico  are  three  flights  of  steps:  The  middle  flight  — 
the  Santa  Scala-— is  that  by  which  Jesus  entered  the  palace 
of  Pilate.  The  steps  are  made  of  marble,  and  covered  with 
wood  to  guard  against  their  further  destruction.  How  they 
were  brought  there  is  a  matter  of  devout  conjecture.  Some- 
times more  than  two  hundred  persons  are  seen  at  a  Ume 


*  See  the  complete  lists  of  these  relics  ia  the  charches ;  also  in  the 
eomindn  descriptions  of  Rome,  e.  g.  Percy's  BomanisiD,  p.  82. 
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ascending  upon  their  knoos  this  middle  flight.  Protestants 
are  permitted  to  walk  up  and  down  the  other  two,  though 
these  are  thought  to  have  imbibed  a  portion  of  sanctity. 
Under  the  Sacra  Confessione  in  St,  Peter's  church,  encir* 
cled  by  a  beautiful  balustrade,  composed  of  marbles,  and 
decorated  with  more  than  one  hundred  superb  lamps  continu- 
ally burning,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
church  repose.  In  the  Diario  Romano^  for  1847,  we  read, 
*'  In  the  churches  of  Ara-Coeli,  Francesco  a  Ripa,  and  others, 
is  performed  the  function  of  the  replacement  of  the  Holy 
Infant,  Jan.  6.'*  This  image  was  said  to  be  miraculously 
painted  a  flesh  color,  and  it  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  the  citizens  of  Eome. 

The  contradiction  and  absurdities  into  which  this  re  tic* 
worship  leads,  would  be  astounding  were  they  found  in  any 
other  connection  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  imy  not  be  inapposite  to  quote  a  few  of  the  details. 

The  body  of  St.  Andrew  is  worshipped  at  Constantinople, 
Amalfi,  Toulouse,  in  Russia,  at  the  convent  of  the  apos- 
ties  in  Armenia,  without  reckoning  a  sixth  head  of  the 
apostle,  which  may  be  kissed  at  Rome.  The  body  of  St. 
James  is  venerated  at  Compostella,  Verona,  Toulouse,  Pis- 
toie  ,and  Rome,  without  mentioning  a  sixth  head,  which  is 
carried  in  procession  at  Venice,  and  a  seventh,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  abbey  of  Arras  in  France.  There  are  eight 
bodies  of  Luke,  eighteen  of  Paul,  and  thirty  of  St.  Pancra* 
tius,  in  as  many  diflerent  citiips.  Constantinople  formerly 
claimed  to  have  possession  of  St.  Peter's  body,  except  the 
head,  which  was  left  at  Rome.  His  relics  are  venerated  in 
the  abbey  of  Claude  in  France  and  in  the  convent  of  Cluny 
at  Aries.  There  is  a  finger  in  the  monastery  of  the  Three 
Churches  in  Armenia,  a  thumb  at  Toulouse,  and  three  teeth 
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at  MareeillcB.  The  chair  in  St.  Peter's  church,  in  which 
that  apostle  exercised  his  ofHco,  is  snid  to  have  been  exam- 
ined  by  the  profane  French  soldiers  when  they  had  pQ«aes- 
sion  of  Rome,  who  copied  the  inscription,  namely :  There 
is  but  one  God  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  The  chair 
was  probably  among  the  spoils  of  the  Crusaders. 

There  is  another  account  which  seems  to  show  that  there 
have  been  at  leaat  two  chairs  exhibited,  each  as  identically 
the  chair  which  St.  Peter  used.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1688,  when  the  chair  was  cleaning,  in  order  to  be  set  up  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  Vatican,  there  unluckily 
appeared  carved  upon  it  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules. 
Giacomo  Bartolini,who  was  present  at  the  discovery,  affirms 
that  tlieir  worship  was  not  misplaced,  since  it  was  paid,  not 
to  the  wood,  but  to  the  prince  of  the  apostles.  Another 
distinguished  author  attempted  to  explain  the  labors  of  Her> 
cules  in  a  mystical  sense,  namely,  as  emblematical  of  the 
future  exploits  of  the  Popes.* 

5.  The  Roman  Catholic  system,  particularly  as  it  is  seen 
in  Italy,  is  throughout,  m  all  its  parts  and  in  all  its  aspects, 
a  religion  of  symbols,  a  system  of  types  or  sensible  signs. 
The  Romish  ritual,  the  ceremonial,  interminable  in  length, 
eveiy  part  of  a  church,  every  article  of  the  sacerdotal  dress, 
every  fringe  on  that  dress,  every  provision  which  is  made 
for  man's  spiritual  nature  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in 
the  most  minute  particulars,  are  significant,  are  crowed 
with  a  mystic  importance.  Myriads  of  instructors  start  up 
on  every  side,  who  will  never  allow  the  poor  man  to  think 
an  original  thought,  or  step  once  out  of  the  charmed  circle. 

*  See  Lady  Morgan's  Italy,  and  the  TreatiBe  by  Dr.  A.  8heler  oa 
the  qoestioii,  Wm  St.  Feter  erer  at  Bome?  Ijoodon,  1848,  pp.  117, 
118.  • 
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The  crucifix  is  placed  on  the  centio  of  tho  ulUir  where 
tho  bloody  immolation  is  to  be  made  ;  candles  are  lighted  ; 
by  their  blaze  exhibiting  the  descent  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  in 
tho  form  of  fiery  tongues  ;  tho  altar  must  bo  of  stone  rep- 
resenting tho  rock  of  salvation  ;  tho  vestment  must  be  white 
on  the  festival  of  those  saints  who,  without  shedding  their 
blood,  gavo  their  testimony  by  the  practice  of  exalted  vir- 
tues ;  red  on  the  festivals  of  martyrs ;  violet  in  times  of 
penance ;  green  on  those  days  when  thero  is  no  special 
solemnity ;  and  black  on  Good  Friday.  In  the  alb  of  the 
priest,  the  beholders  see  the  white  robe  in  which  the  Saviour 
was  clothed  when  ho  was  sent  back  by  Herod  to  Pilate. 
Tho  cincturo  reminds  the  faithful  of  the  cord  which  bound 
the  innocent  victim.  The  stole  is  significant  of  the  manner 
ia  which  t'«e  Saviour  was  fastened  to  the  cross ;  it  forms  a 
kind  of  y  Jke  on  the  shoulders,  reminding  the  wearer  .of 
Jesus,  who  can  enable  him  to  bear  his  cross.  The  hand- 
kerchief suggests  to  the  congregation  the  cord  by  which  the 
Lamb  of  God  was  bound  to  the  pillar  when  he  was  scourged. 
Another  vestment  represents  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ.* 

Thus  it  is  in  innumerable  particulars,  in  a  thousand 
branches  and  ramifications  of  this  cumbrous  system.  It 
does  not  address  the  reason,  it  speaks  to  the  eye ;  it  does 
not  lead  to  profound  meditation,  it  kindles  the  fancy.  It 
discourages  all  liberal  inquiry,  all  manly  investigation,  all 
independent  training.f   It  is  founded  on  the  assumption 

*  See  Bishop  England's  Explanation, /nxm/ir. 

t "  The  Cborch  regioires  of  her  children,  that  they  shall  conform  their 
minds  to  that  meaning  which  has  been  received  in  the  beginning  with 
tho  books  themselves,  from  their  inspired  compilers;  and  that  they 
will  never  take  and  interpret  them  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
nnwoimoas  consent  of  those  fiithers,  who  in  every  age  have  given  to 
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that  the  human  raco  is  to  bo  for  ever  in  its  childhood,  always 
to  bo  wrapped  in  its  swaddling-bands,  never  to  go  beyond 
its  elementary  lessons,  never  to  bo  disengaged  from  the 
band  of  its  teacher,  nevev  to  come  into  the  glorious  freedom 
of  the  children  of  God.  It  is,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  Juda> 
ism  carried  out  into  detail,  omitting  that  common  sense  and 
thoso  lofty  views  which  characterize  the  earlier  Economy. 
Now  the  question  is,  Will  the  worlds  will  Italy,  always  bo 
in  bondage  to  these  beggarly  elements  ?  to  the  provisions 
of  an  introductory  dispensation,  now  utterly  barren  and 
efiete  ?  The  question  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  be  an* 
swered.  As  surely  as  civilization  and  knowledge  increase, 
some  of  the  most  objectionable  characteristics  of  the  Bomish 
systiem  must  be  abandoned.  The  contrast  between  them 
and  Christianity  is  as  great  as  it  is  between  the  Mishna  and 
the  New  Testament. 

6.  Again,  the  Roman  Catholic  system  is  based  on  the 
interpretation,  or  the  misinterpretation,  of  a  very  few  picked 
passages  of  the  Biblic.  This  is  obvious,  not  only  in  her 
written  Apologies,  but  upon  and  within  her  churches ;  in 
the  inscriptions  on  her  altars;  in  her  monumental  tablets 
for  the  dead ;  on  her  memorial  crosses  by  the  road-side, 
and  wherever  she  has  been  able  to  affix  her  watchwords. 
The  text  declaring  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter,  "Tu  es 
Petrus,  et  super  banc  petram  cedifioabo  ecclesiam  meam,  et 
tibi  dabo  claves  regni  coelorum,**  is  written  in  colostial  let- 

na  the  imintermpted  testimony  of  this  origloal  Bigciflcft^a.  8h0 
knows  of  no  principle  of  common  sense,  or  of  religion,  upon  which  amj 
individaisl  coold,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  assume  to  himself  the  pre- 
rogative of  discovering  the  true  meaning  of  any  passage  of  die  Bible  to 
he  diSbrent  from  that  which  is  thus  testified  by  the  unanimoaa  dedaia- 
tiQn  of  the  great  bnlk  of  Christendom."  —  Bi»fap  Engfcmd. 
VOL.  n.  4 
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teni  of  gold  upon  a  purplo  ground  within  the  dome  of  her 
metropolitan  temple.  The  one  passage  in  which  auriculor 
confession  finds  its  authority,  is  rung  upon  by  a  thousand 
changes.  Ono  isolated  passage,  ever  on  the  lips  of  the 
priest,  is  the  invariable  support  of  the  mysterious  transub- 
stantiation.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  rest  on  the  monosy]la> 
ble.  From  a  solitary  declaration  is  derived  the  power  of 
the  priest  to  absolve  the  sinner.  The  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary  is  inferred  from  half  a  verse,  which  by  natural  impli* 
catbn  teaches  the  direct  contrary.  The  celibacy  of  the 
cloi|^  has  its  basis  on  a  few  passages  which,  according  to 
the  declarations  of  the  inspired  writers  themselves,  had  only 
a  local  and  temporary  application.  The  doctrine  of  pen- 
ances appeals  to  the  mistranslation  of  a  single  Greek  noun. 

Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  any  system  of  re- 
ligious doctrina  or  of  church  government,  which  can  find  no 
wider  support,  mtust  ultimately  fall.  No  Christian  hierarchy 
can  stand  which  shrinks  from  the  examination  of  any  por- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  or  which  puts  forth  its  claiins  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  passages  which  are  severed  from  their 
context  It  is  the  glory  of  Protestantism  that  it  has  no  fa- 
vorite chapters  and  verses.  It  stands  or  falls  on  the  spirit 
of  the  entire  volume,  on  the  widest  induction  of  particulars, 
on  the  consentaneous  support  of  all  the  sacred  writers,  and 
of  all  which  they  declare.  It  pretends  to  no  darling  Apostle, 
to  no  aiifuUy  culled  symbols ;  it  shrinks  from  no  argument, 
is  afraid  of  no  catechizing,  never  arrays  faith  against  rea- 
son, and  relies  on  that  same  broad,  common-sense  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  which  our  great  jurist  would  apply  to 
'  the  constitution  of  his  country. 

7.  We  may  infer,  finally,  the  ultimate  downfall  or  the 
essential  reformation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  Italy, 
from  the  character  and  history  of  the  present  pontiff. 
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When  the  historian  Ntebuhr  was  in  Rome,  about  thir^ 
years  ngo,  be  said  that  tlio  Italians  were  a  nation  of  walking 
dead  men.  It  is  so  no  longer.  About  two  years  since, 
there  was  a  concerted  night  celebration  of  the  former  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Austrians  from  Grenoa.  The  mountain-tops, 
which  no  policemen  could  reach,  were  nt  one  and  the  oamo 
moment  in  a  blaze.  These  Lnidnight  fires,  responding 
from  summit  to  summit,  were  but  a  symbol  of  the  fires  that 
were  burning  in  a  nation^s  breast  It  was  the  signal  of  the 
reunion,  of  the  renationalizing  of  the  Italian  State.  It  had 
found  in  one  name,  as  it  thought,  a  binding  watchword,  in 
one  matt  a  living  impersonation  of  its  spirit  Pius  the  Ninth 
was  not  elected  by  accident  He  did  not  owe  his  elevation 
to  th6  intrigues  of  the  F*  ^^h  ambassador,  or  to  &  miiwn* 
prehension  of  hia  charact^  ^  the  part  of  the  conclave. 
He  was  elected  because  he  hau  nred  in  a  civil  employ- 
ment  before  he  became  a  priest ;  b&v^.  Jtse  he  was  a  native 
of  the  liberal,  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  Peninsula ;  because 
men  had  confidence  in  his  frank,  open,  and  good  face ;  in 
short,  because  he  was  the  antipodes  of  that  aged  bigot, 
Gregory  XVI.*  Pius  the  Ninth  was  chosen  because  he 
would  open  the  prisou'doors  and  let  the  captive  go  free ;  be- 
cause it  was  hoped  that  he  would  do  that  which  had  so  often, 
and  in  so  many  places,  been  attempted  in  vain,  for  which 
torrents  of  patriot  blood  had  been  shed,  for  which  Austrian 
dungeons  had  been  filled  and  thousands  of  exiles  had  wan- 
dered in  distant  lands.  His  election  was  a  neceteity^  of  the 
times,  to  which  a  thousand  influences  had  been  for  many 


*  It  is  said  th&t  this  Pope  ponislxed  capitally  in  sixteen  years,  in  a 
popalation  of  less  than  three  millions,  three  hundred  persons,  and  in- 
casoerated,  mostly  for  poUdc&l  offences,  not  less  tiban  tUrty  thonssnd. 
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years  converging.  A  second  Gregoiy  could  not  have  worn 
the  mttre  six  months.  No  college  of  cardinals,  or  fortreBS 
of  St.  Angelo,  or  inherited  sanctity,  could  have  saved  him. 
The  Roman  States  would  have  had  a  liberal  Pope,  or  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  would  have  been  left  vacant. 

What  are,  and  what  probably  will  be,  the  consequences 
of  his  elevation,  or  what  change  will  be  effected,  either  under 
his  guidance,  or  in  opposition  to  his  will  ? 

First,  the  idea  of  the  Pope^s  infallibility  as  a  temporal  or 
a  spiritual  prince  has  been  rudely  assailed,  and  can  with 
difficult  ever  regain  its  ascendency.  The  absurdity  of  it 
is  subjected  to  constant  and  most  humiliating  tests.  So 
doubtful  has  it  become,  so  ill  fitted  is  it  to  meet  the  sudden 
emergencies  of  the  present  times,  so  extensively  is  its  in- 
efficiency known  and  canvassed,  that  its  former  strenuous 
advocates,  as  it  should  seem,  must  abandon  it. 

Secondly,  the  adoption  of  those  civil  and  municipal  re- 
forms in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  throughout  Italy,  which 
are  most  urgently  needed.  The  days  of  misgovemment,  of 
legalized  oppression,  of  exclusive  aristocratic  pretension, 
and  of  a  wretched  serfdom,  converting  some  of  the  fairest 
districts  in  the  world  into  a  desert,  are  fast  passing  away; 
Eonie,  if  she  would  retain  a  tithe  of  her  power,  must  prac- 
tl%  the  lessons  of  industry  and  a  wise  economy. 

Thirdly,  the  separation  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
power.  This  is  virtually  effected  already.  The  Pope  at 
the  present  moment  is  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign,  and  no 
snore.  It  is  not  the  cardinal  legate  who  governs  Bologna ; 
it  is  the  citizens  themselves.  It  is  not  tl)e  Pope  who  sends 
his  troops  into  Lombardy,  or  who  disbands  the  Swiss  guard, 
or  exiles  the  Company  of  Jesus ;  it  is  public  opinion,  acting 
through  laymen  at  Eome.  The  countiy  of  Brutus  and 
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Cicero  and  Bienzi,  which,  three  years  ago,  was  a  despotism 
as  absolute  as  any  which  existed  on  earth,  is  now  virtually 
a  republic. 

Fourthly,  the  immediate  introduction,  to  some  extent,  of 
Protestant  opinions,  of  free  discussion  on  matters  of  religion, 
and  of  an  unrestricted  press.  The  light  has  hitherto  boen 
systematicaUy  shut  out.  For  ages  an  embai^  has  been 
laid  on  every  thing  which  would  disturb  the  Catholic  belief. 
The  ports  and  custom-houses  of  Italy  have  sought  to  ex* 
elude  Protestant  opinions,  as  zealously  as  they  would  the 
infection  of  the  plague.*  But  this  peremptory  exclusion,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  is  at  an  end.  The  Index  Ea^itrgatoriits 
will,  probably,  be  hereafter  nothing  but  an  historical  curi- 
osity on  the  shelves  of  the  Vatican.  Even  should  the  hopes 
of  the  friends  of  civil  liberty  be  disappointed,  and  the  Aus- 
trian  supremacy  be  again  restored  in  Lombardy,  still  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  reinstate  the  old 
system  of  Papal  exclusiveness.  ^^enna  herself  feels  lino 
quickening  breath  of  freedom.  This  beautiful  land,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  will  not  again  become  the  theatre  of 
Jesuit  intrigue  and  of  inqui£dtorial  crue%.  Whether  mon- 
archy, in  a  linuted  form,  again  obtain  the  ascendency  or 
not,  the  cause  of  Protestant  liberty  has  received  an  accession 
of  strength  which  must  ere  long  sweep  away  all  obstacles. 


*  Three  or-  fotur  jeaxa  ago,-a  gendemea  found  it  impo883>Ie  to  pio> 
core  aBible  iniheTemactilar  tongue  at  any  of  tlie  booknihops  in  Borne, 
la  1846  -  7,  no  copy  of  an  Italian  Bible  cotdd  be  fonod  for  fale  in  sov* 
era!  of  the  laigest  dties  of  the  coantiy,  except  tihat  of  Martani,  which 
is  in  several  volumes  octavo.  Now  it  is  stated  in  the  pnblic  prints, 
that  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechism,  asd 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Yinet  and  of  other  Srotestaats,  ero  traoi- 
kted  into  Iteliaa  and  freely  distoibnted. 

4<i 
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FUVhly,  we  may  alio  hope  that  itome  of  the  more  objep* 
tionaUe  and  compamtively  iTiodern  features  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  will  be  abandoned.  An  economical  or 
civil  reformation  must  modify,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  some 
of  the  practices  and  doctrines  of  the  Papacy.  Certain  luiages 
and  articles  of  belief  cannot  endure  the  ordeal  which  eman- 
cipated reason,  popular  education,  or  an  enfranchised  Bible 
would  of  necessity  establish.  The  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  religious  belief  alwayv  accompanies  the  diffu- 
sion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  must  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
essentially  reform,  if  it  does  not  gradually  destroy,  the  Cath- 
olie  hierarchy. 

The  degree  of  freedom  which  the  Vaudois,  who  dwell  in 
the  roountaiBis  of  Piedmont,  after  ages  of  persecution,  now 
enjoy,  and  which  has  made  a  hundred  Alpine  valleys  break 
forth  into  singing,  is  but  an  earnest,  we  trust,  of  that  perfect 
liberty  in  Chrut,  which  shall  ere  long  prevail  from  sea  to  sea, 
find  from  the  Lombard  Plain  to  the  utmost  South.  Then  it 
will  be,  indeed,  lair  Italy, — sublime  and  graceful  in  outward 
mture,  with  the  larger  eir,  the  purple  light,  and  a  sun  sink- 
ing into  the  sea  with  a  lustre  peculiarly  his  own,  full  of  old 
reminiscences  that  stir  the  soul  to  its  depths,  the  parent  of 
freedom,  the  home  of  art,  the  nurse  of  genius  in  its  noblest 
forms,  the  guardian  of  those  whose  dust  is  immortality,** 
where  sleeps  on  Ravenna^s  shore  odb  who  spake  of*  things 
invisible  to  mortal  eye,"  where  was  revealed  to  another  all 
deathless  ideals  of  beautjr,  where  apostles  and  msurtyrs  still 
repose  united  to  Jesus,  where  Ambrose  sung,  and  Augustme 
saw  the  vision  of  the  city  oif  God,  whose  very  soil  is  instinct 
with  thought,  whose  "ashes  are  yet  warm," — how  fair 
the  will  be,  when  there  are  no  lod  contrasts  in  her  moml 
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and  religious  state,  when  the  spirit  that  once  evangelized 
the  Eternal  City  shall  again  pervade  her  plastic,  susceptible, 
and  most  interesting  people,  when,  from  all  her  vinC'Crowned 
hills  and  delicious  valleys,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy ! 


SLAVERY  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE/ 


There  has  not  been  any  attempt,  within  our  knowledge, 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  condition  of  Grecian  Slavery.! 
The  ancient  historian,  for  the  most  part,  concerned  himself 
only  with  the  freebom  citizen.  He  had  in  general  no  sym> 
pathies  to  expend  in  behalf  of  the  great  prostrate  multitude, 
who  toiled  and  died  unseen.  We  have  allusions,  incidental 
notices,  paragraphs  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  long 
record  from  Hesiod  down  to  the  historians  of  Byzantium. 
The  thoughtful  tragedian  sometimes  drops  a  tear  for  the 
poor  slave,  and  the  comic  poet  raises  a  laugh  at  his  expense, 
but  no  Xenophon  was  found  to  lift  the  curtain  and  detail  the 
features  of  that  system,  which  deprived  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  population  of  Greece  of  all  political  importance,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  happiness  itself.  In  the  following 
pages  we  propose  to  collect  and  embody  such  facts  and 


*  This  Essay  was  pablished  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  January, 
1835,  and  w»s  afterwards  republished  in  Great  Britain. 

t  The  German  work  of  Beitemeier  excepted,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  procure.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  is  the  only  author  who 
baa  written  fbnually  on  the  subject. 
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notices  as  a  Bomcwhat  patient  examination  of  Greek  writers 
has  brought  to  our  knowledge. 

Greece,  in  its  early  days,  was  ih  a  state  of  perpetual 
piratical  warfare.  Cattle,  as  the  great  means  of  subsistence, 
were  first  the  object  of  plunder.  Then,  as  the  inhabitants, 
by  degrees,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  men,  women, 
and  children  were  sought  for  slaves.  A  sea,  which  has 
innumerable  islands  and  ports,  oflered  powerful  incentives 
to  piracy.  Perhaps  the  conduct  of  the  Phoenicians  towards 
the  uncivilized  nations,  among  whom  the  desire  of  gain  led 
them,  was  not  always  the  most  upright  or  humane.  Hostili* 
ties  would  naturally  ensue ;  and  hence  might  first  arise  the  e8« 
timation  of  piracy,  which  was  a  fruitful  source  of  slavery,  and 
long  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  as  an  honorable  practice. 

From  the  general  account  of  the  polity  of  the  island  of 
Crete,  furnished  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we  find  that  Minos 
established  his  system  upon  two  principles;  that  freemen 
should  be  all  equal ;  and  that  they  should  be  served  by 
slaves.  The  soil  was  cultivated  by  the  slaves  on  the  public 
account ;  the  freemen  ate  together  at  the  public  tables,  and 
their  families  were  subsisted  from  the  public  stock.  While 
a  comparatively  small  society  lived  in  freedom  and  honom* 
ble  leisure,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  human  race  was, 
for  their  sokes,  doomed  to  rigid  and  irredeemable  slavery. 
In  the  same  manner,  without  doubt,  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon,  Coriinth,  Argos,  and  other  ciUes,  were  unhappily 
divided. 

In  Homer,  we  find  many  allusions  to  manners  and  cus- 
toms ^wing  out  of  a  state  of  slavery.  "  These  are  the 
evils,"  we  are  told  in  the  Iliad,  "  that  follow  the  capture  of 
a  town:  the  men  are  killed;  the  ciQr  is  burned  to  the 
ground;  the  women  and  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried 
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off  for  »lavoi."  •  »» Wretch  that  I  am  I "  says  Priam, "  wl»t 
evil  does  tho  groat  Jupiter  bring  on  mo  in  my  old  age  I 
My  Bons  ulain,  my  daughtera  dragged  into  slavery ;  violence 
pervading  oven  the  chambers  of  my  palace  ;  and  the  very 
infants  dashed  against  the  ground  in  horrid  sport  of  war."t 
In  tho  Odyssey,  wo  discover  many  allusions  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  The  directions  which  Ponolope^s  house- 
keeper gives  are  as  follows :  Go  quickly  I  some  of  you 
•weep  the  houeo  and  sprinkle  it,  and  let  che  orinwon  carpets 
bo  spread  on  tho  seats ;  let  others  rub  well  thu  tables  with 
sponges,  and  wash  carefully  the  bowls  and  cups.  Some  of 
you  go  instantly  to  the  fountain  for  water.**  :|;  No  less  than 
twenty  went  on  this  errand.  The  whole  number  of  maid- 
servants was  fifQr ;  not  ail,  however,  emplc^ed  in  house- 
hold business ;  for  we  find  also  forming  the  establish- 
ment of  AlcinoQs ;  of  whom  some,  says  the  poet,  ground  at 
the  mill,  and  some  turned  the  spindle  or  threw  the  shuttle. 
Men-servants  waited  at  meals ;  and  those  of  Ulysseses  house- 
hold are  described  as  comely  youths,  well  clothed,  and 
always  neat  in  their  appearance.  Servants  of  both  sexes 
seem  to  have  been  all  slaves.  It  was  praise,  equally  for  a 
slave  and  a  princess,  to  be  skilful  in  the  business  of  spinning, 
needle-work,  and  the  loom.  The  princess  Nausicaa,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  king  of  Phseacia,  went  with  the 
female  slaves,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules,  to  a  fountein, 
in  a  sequestered  spot,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  to 
.    wash  the  clothes  of  the  family. 

In  estimating  the  happiness  of  the  heroic  ages,  we  must 
take  into  account  its  extreme  instability,  arising  in  part 

*  Tcfcyo  its  T  SXkot  iyawnf  fiaBvC&mvs  re  yvmucas.  IL IX.  S94. 

t  —  iXic^itns  n  ffvyarpat.  IL  XXn.  62. 

t  Odyssey,  XX.  149. 
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from  the  inBtitution  of  slaveiy.  Honoe  there  b  a  molan* 
oholy  tinge  widely  dilSbnod  over  the  poemi  of  Homer.* 
He  (Vaquently  udvertB,  in  general  termi,  to  the  mtsoriei  of 
mankind.  That  earth  nourinhes  no  animal  more  wretched 
than  man,  is  a  remark  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jove 
himself.  His  common  epithet  for  war  is  "  tearful "  {tkucfm- 
6tts).  He  seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge,  by  tradition 
or  otherwise,  of  a  period  when  slavery  did  not  exist ;  an 
idea  to  which  Herodotus  alludes,  and  Plutarch  also  in  his 
Life  of  Numa. 

Though  there  were  many  slaves  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
yet  their  number  was  afterwards  greatly  increased.  At 
one  time,  in  Argos,  they  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
and  executed  all  the  affaira  of  State,  till  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  been  slain,  arriving  at  adult  age,  obtained  posses- 
sion, and  expelled  the  slaves.  The  latter  retired  to  the 
fortress  Tyrinthe,  which  they  had  seized.  A  serious  war 
followed.  After  suffering  severe  losses,  the  Argians  were 
finally  victorious.f  The  Ionian  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  were  supposed  to  furnish  remarkably  fine  slaves. 
Atossa,  queen  of  Darius,  urged  that  monarch  to  make  w&r 
on  the  Greeks,  in  order  that  she  might  luive  some  Ionian 
female  slaves.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Coos,  says  Athe- 
naus,  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  allowed  no  slaves  to  be 
preeentt  In  the  early  hist'  /  of  Macedonia,  wo  find  that 
great  vassals  of  the  crown  ueld  extensive  lordships  in  the 
inland  country,  with  a  princely  authority ;  bearing  evident 
anal(^,  in  office  and  dignity,  to  the  barons  of  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  later  times,  also,  the  Macedonian  con- 
stltuUon  appears  to  have  borne  a  near  resemblance  to  that 

*  8m  OdyiMy.IV.  93}  YIU.  5SS  ;  XL  6Si ;  XYWL  IM. 

t  Herodotas,  Emio,  83.  |  Athnueas,  B&le  «d.  tSSS,  p.  181. 
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of  the  European  kingdoms 'in  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  when  the  combined  civil  and  militaiy  powers 
were  divided  among  lordships,  dukedoms,  earldoms,  and 
baronies.  Lordships  and  townships  together  acknowledged 
the  sovereigaty  of  one  kiug ;  especially  his  right  to  com- 
mand their  service  in  arms  for  the  common  defence.  Slaves 
existed  among  them,  but  less  numerous  than  in  the  repub- 
lies,  and  in  a  more  mitigated  condition.  The  people  of  all 
ranks  above  slavery,  in  cities  and  throughout  the  country, 
held  the  important  right  6f  judgment  on  life  and  death,  and 
of  bearing  arms  for  common  defence  against  foreign  and 
domestic  disturbers  of  the  common  peace.* 

la  Thessaly,  the  Penests,  so  called  from  their  poverty, 
{fmnjef  irmonje),  were  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  conquered  and  enslaved  by  the  Thes- 
saliaas,  and  were  frequently  formidable  to  the  government. 
They  were  most  commonly  occupied  in  cultivating  the  lands 
of  their  severe  masters.  In  their  employments,  numbers, 
and  continual  disposition  to  revolt,  they  agreed  with  the 
Lacedemonian  Helots.t  They  first  revolted  in  the  wars  of 
the  Thessalians  with  the  Achseans,  Perrheebians,  and  Mag* 
nesians.  Aristotle  mentions,  that  the  ialand  of  iSgina,  at 
one  time,  contained  470,000  slaves.  This  statement  seems 
to  be  correct,  though  it  has  been  called  in  question  by 
Hume.  A.  learned  German,  C.  O.  Muller,  has  accurately 
determined  the  area  of  .^Igina,  from  Gell^s  map  of  Argolis, 
and  made  it  42  square  miles  English;  thus  increasing 
the  possibili^  of  a  large  slave  population,  especially  if  we 
assume,  as  is  probable,  that  JE^m^  in  early  timqS}  had  pos- 

*  Mitford's  Greece,  Vol.  VII.  p.  191. 
•  t  Axistotle'ii  PoL,  b.  IL »  Atheneeos,  6. 18 ;  Earip.  Herac.  639 ;  Gil* 
lies's  Greace,  Vot  I. 
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aesuonson  tho  coast  of  Argolis.  The  naval  dominion  of 
the  island,  and  its  powerful  assistance  to  others,  are  incom- 
patible with  ft  small  population.  Slaves  never  occupied 
much  room,  ^gina  received  supplies  from  the  countries 
on  th6  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Peloponnesus,  tind  particu- 
larly from  Corinth.* 

Timeeus  asserts,  that  Corinth  had  460,000  slaves,  in  early 
times,  before  Athens  had  obtained  possession  of  the  com- 
roerce  of  Greece  and  tho  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  That 
the  Corinthians  kept  a  very  largo  number  of  slaves,  is 
proved  by  the  expression  chomix-measurers,  by  which  they 
were  di8tinguished.t 

There  are  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Helots 
at  Sparta,  who  were  distinguished  from  other  slaves  by 
name,  as  well  as  condition.  The  common  opinion  is,  that 
Helos,  (whether  an  Arcadian  town,  or  a  rebellious  depen- 
dency of  Lacedeemon,  is  not  agreed,)  being  taken  by  Soils, 
9on  of  Procles,  king  of  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  times,  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  dispersed  in  such  numbers  over  Laconia,  that  tiie 
name  of  Helot  prevailed  in  that  country  as  synonymous 
with  slave.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  well  as  all  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians,  had 
slaves  of  Grecian  race,  before  the  reign  of  Sous  ;  and  we 
know  that,  after  it,  they  reduced  numbers  of  Greeks  to  that 
miserable  state.  But  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  must  ne- 
cessarily have  occasioned  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  Lacedcemonian  slaves.  For  as  husbandry  and 
all  miechanical  arts  were  to  be  exercised  by  them  alone, 

*  See  Aagostos  Boeckh's  Pnblic  Economy  of  Atheos,  1828.  Vol.  L 
p.  5S. 

t  XotytxofKfTMtt.  A  ^(pw^  held  somewhat  more  Aan  a  half-galloa. 
VOL.  n.  5 
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their  consequence  in  the  State  was  considerably  increased  ; 
but  08  private  property  was  nearly  annihilated,  every  slave 
became,  in  a  great  degree,  the  slave  of  every  freeman.  In 
proportion  as  their  consequence  increased,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  look  upon  them  with  a  more  jealous  eye ;  and  thus 
eveiy  Helot  was  watched  by  thousands  of  jealous  masters.* 
The  cruelty  of  the  Lacediemonians  towards  the  Helots  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  ma.  y  authors ;  though  Plutarch, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Spartans,  endeavors  (incon- 
clusively) to  palliate  it.  "fhese  poor  wretches  were  marked 
out  for  slaves  in  their  dress,  their  gestures,  in  short,  in 
every  thing.  They  wore  dog-skin  bonnets  and  sheep-skin 
vests  ;  they  were  forbidden  to  learn  any  liberal  art,  or  to 
perform  any  act  worthy  of  their  masters.  Once  a  day  they 
received  a  certain  number  of  stripes,  for  fear  they  should 
forget  they  were  slaves.  To  crown  all,  they  were  liable  to 
the  horrible  cryptia  •■  pvnrr^a),  amhuscade.  The  governors 
of  the  Spartan  youthiul  freemen  ordered  the  shrewdest  of 
them,  from  time  to  time,  to  disperse  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try, furnished  only  with  daggers  and  some  necessary  pro- 
visions. In  the  day-time  they  hid  themselves,  rested  in  the 
most  private  places  they  could  iind,  but  at  night  tliey  sallied 
out  into  the  roads  and  killed  all  the  Helots  they  could  find. 
Sometimes,  by  day,  they  fell  upon  them  in  the  fields,  and 
murdered  the  ablest  and  strongest  of  them.  Thucydides, 
in  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  relates,  that  the 
Spartans  selected  such  of  the  Helots  as  were  remarkable 
for  their  courage,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  or  more, 
declared  Aem  free,  crowned  them  with  garlands^  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  but,  soon  after,  they  ' 
all  disappeared,  and  no  one  could,  either  then  or  since,  give 

•  Mitford,  Vol.  I.  p.  279. 
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account  in  what  way  they  were  destroyed.  Aristotle  says, 
that  the  Ephori,  as  soon  as  they  were  invested  with  their 
ofhce,  declared  war  against  the  Helots,  that  they  might  bo 
massacred  under  pretence  of  law.  In  other  respects  they 
treated  them  with  great  inhumanity ;  sometimes  they  made 
them  drink  till  they  were  intoxicated,  and  in  that  condition 
led  them  into  the  public  halls,  to  show  the  young  men  what 
drunkenness  was.  They  ordered  them  to  sing  mean  and 
disgraceful  songs,  and  to  engage  in  ridiculous  dances,  but 
not  to  intermeddle  with  any  thing  graceful  or  honorable. 
When  the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia,  and  took  a  great  num- 
ber of  Helots  prisoners,  they  ordered  them  to  sing  the  odes 
of  Alcmon,  Terpander,  and  others ;  but  the  Helots  excused 
themselves,  alleging  that  it  was  forbidden  by  their  masters.* 
Plutarch  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  cruelty  practised  upon 
the  Helots  was  not  introduced  by  Lycurgus.  He  thinks 
that  the  ambuacadey  particularly,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact 
.that  the  Helots  joined  with  the  Messenians,  after  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  happened  about  467  B.  C,  whereby  a 
great  part  ^f  Lacedsemon  was  overthrown,  and  in  which 
above  twenty  thousand  Spartans  perished.  But  Mli&n  af-> 
firms  expressly,  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  in  Greece, 
that  this  very  earthquake  was  a  judgment  from  heaven  upon 
the  Spartans  for  treating  these  Helots  with  such  inhumanity.t 
The  truth  is,  that  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  made  slavciry 
indispensable.  The  passion  for  military  glory  was  univer- 
sal. Sparta  was  one  great  camp.  One  of  the  principal 
curses  (privileges,  says  Plutarch)  which  Lycurgus  procured 
for  his  countrymen,  was  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  the  conse- 
quence of  his  forbiddmg  them  to  exercise  any  mechanical 
trade.   The  Helots  tilled  the  ground,  and  were  answerable 


*  Platarch,  life  of  Lycmgns. 
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for  ita  prodiace.  LyeiBrgun  introduced  tn  vuuutturitl  n&aile 
of  tooiotjr,  and  nlavexy  w«t  ona  of  its  products.  He  bad  a 
model,  however,  in  the  institutions  of  Crete,  Egypt,  and 
other  countries,  where  militftry  men  j^norally  belonged  to 
"the  nobilitjr,  and  were  a  distinct  order  from  the  husbandixton, 
mechanics,  &o.  The  actual  number  of  the  Helots  was  not 
far,  we  believe,  from  four  hundred  thousand.  That  it  was 
large,  and  at  times  very  formidable,  is  titie  uaanimous  tea&> 
mony.  Their  ranks,  though  constantly  thinned  by  war  and 
the  horrible  cruelties  of  their  masters,  were  frequently  re- 
plenished by  the  subjection  of  new  tribes.  By  the  con- 
quest of  Messene,  a  large  number  of  wretched  captives  were 
forced  into  the  condition  of  Helots. 

Of  the  slavery  which  existed  in  Attica  and  Athens,  we 
have  more  definite  information.  According  to  the  accurate 
nftap  of  Barbie  du  Bocage,  which  is  attached  to  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis,  the  area  of  Attica,  with  the  two  islands, 
Salamis  and  Helena,  amounts  to  about  874  square  miles. 
Xenophon  says,  that  the  Athenians  were  equal  in  number  to 
all  the  Boeotians,  that  is,  the  citizens  of  the  one  country  to 
the  citizens  of  tiie  other.  The  whole  population  of  Attica 
would  be  known,  if  we  could  separately  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  the  citizens,  resident  aliens,  and  slaves,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children.  On  an  occamon  of  a  distribution 
of  com,  which,  like  all  other  distributionsj  was  made  accord- 
ing to  the  register  of  the  adult  citizens  of  eighteen  years  <^ 
age  and  upwards,  a  scrutiny  was  instituted  in  the  archoni- 
ship  of  Lyenmachides,  Olymp.  8®.  4,  into  the  genuineness 
of  their  birth  (yi>i}ir(dn;c).  There  were  then  found,  accord- 
ing to  Fhilochorus,  only  14,^240  ^nuine  citizens;  and 
4,760,  who  had  assumed  the  rights  of  citizens  unjusti^,  were 
in  consequence  sold  as  slaves.  Previously,  therefore,  there 


(HuviiKt  Kir  Mmmxtnt  moBMam, 


went  19/)00  penono,  who  pcMwd  for  ohiBsm.  After  tJui 
bmaking  out  of  tlm  Peloponnesiaut  wtir,  besidet  18^000 
heAvy««]ined  infantiy  (^/m)  thora  were  al»o  IG/KN) 
othera  in  Athene,  who  consisted  of  the  oldei!>^>  and  .young(<»9t 
oituEena  and  a  certain  number  of  resident  aliens ;  the  num** 
ber  of  ciUsena  must  therefore  at  that  time  have  been  higher. 
An  enumeration  of  the  people  was  efiected  by  Demetrius 
Pholereus,  when  Archon  at  Athena  in  Olymp.  117.  4,  and 
yielded,  according  to  Ctesicles,  21,000  citiTsens,  10,000 
resident  aliens,  and  400,000  slaves.  From  this  very  im* 
portant  statement,  the  whole  population  of  Attica  has  been 
variously  estimated.  According  to  the  usual  rule  of  sttt« 
tistics,  the  adults  have  been  generally  taken  as  a  fourth 
port  of  the  population.  This  would  ^ve  for  the  citizens 
84,000,  the  aliens  40,000,  and  the  slaves  400,000.  Sointe 
Croix  erroneously  adds  100,000  children  to  the  number 
of  slaves ;  they  were  doubtless  reckoned  in  ihe  400^000. 
With  regard  to  the  total  Tiumber  of  slaves,  it  is  stated  too 
much  in  round  numbers  to  be  entitied  to  perfect  confi- 
dence. It  will  be  sufficient  to  reckon  865,000  slaves,  in* 
eluding  women  and  children ;  and  the  whole  pq»uIatiiA 
at  500,000  ;  of  whom  the  larger  proportion  were  men, 
since  fewer  female  than  male  slaves  were  kept,  and  not 
all  the  slaves,  by  any  means,  were  married. 

The  proportion  of  the  free  inhabituits  to  the  slaves  can 
consequently  be  ta^en  as  27  to  100,  or  nearly  as  one  to 
four.  In  souie  of  the  American  sugar  plantations  it  has 
been  as  one  to  wXi  This  nuqiber  of  slaves  cannot  appear 
too  largOi  if  the  political  circumstances  of  Attica  are  takoQ 
into  consideration.  Even  the  poorer  citizens  v&ed  to  have 
a  slave  for  the  care  of  their  household  afiairs.*   In  every 

*  Sea  tiie  beginning  of  tbe  Flatiu  of  AristopUtstta. 
6* 
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mtdmasti  9tilMhAamat  mmy  weso  enjiplojred  for  aII  pomi^ 
bl«  <K»oup«tb»»t  snoh  our  griadeni  bftlcero,  ootAir,  tniloro, 
umad'bojn,  or  to  aocomptmy  Um  mastor  and  mnrtrosn,  who 
aeldom  went  oat  vrithout  an  attendant  Any  ono  wlso  wm 
eztravagantt  and  wwhed  to  attract  attention,  took  pertia|i8 
dxree  attnndantt  with  biro.*  Wo  oven  bear  of  philooophen, 
wbo  kept  ten  slavos.  Tfaey  were  also  let  out  as  hired  oer» 
vanta  ;  they  performed  ail  the  labor  connected  with  the 
oaio  of  oatUe  and  agriculture ;  they  were  employed  in  the 
working  of  mines  and  furnaces;  all  manual  labor  and  tbo 
lower  brai»clies  of  tiade  were  in  a  great  measure  carried  on 
by  tliiem ;  Ibx^  gangs  labored  in  the  numerous  workshops 
Ibr  whioh  Athens  wa^i  celebrated ;  and  ai  oontdderable  xasm* 
ber  ^ere  employed  in  the  merchant  vessels  and  the  Aeet 
Not  to  enaoierate  many  instances  of  persems  who  had  a 
•mailer  number  of  skves,  Timarchus  kept  in  his  work8hf>p 
eleven  or  twelve ;  t  DemcstheBes^s  father,  59  or  53^  beisit'/es 
the  female  slaves  in  his  house ;  Lysias  and,  Polemarchug, 
I20.|  Plato  expressly  remaiks,  that  the  free  inhabitAnti. 
had  fimquen%  60  slaves,  and  the  rich  evett  more^  FlulOf 
moQidc»  bad  ddO,  Hipponiei»  600,  'Moias  1,000  skT/eb  in 
thw  mines  alone.{|  Suidas  oh  the  word  im^i/^tamm  men* 
tioos,  tl»tthe  slavesemployed  inthe  ^vet  mines  alone,  and 
in  country  labor,  unonnted  to  150,000^  Bui  Hume,  r^tdscfi 
an  olgection  on  this  number  out  of  Xeaoj^Km.  Xenophon 
p»^KMad  to  tibe  Stats  to  buy  public  slaves  for  the  tcasm^ 
and  particttlariiy  mentions  how  large  a  revenue  the  Stata 
would  receive  fiN>m  them,  if  it  had  lO^GOO  t»  begin  with, 
temaiktB^  at  the  same  \ime :    Thaft.&e  nnnea  are  able  td 

*  Dei»DsthwM8,Onitbpro7ho£m.     t -ffiMMn.  ia  TioasrdL 
t  DeQUMAenwinApbob.  i  Usto,     BepobUca,  IX. 


rebehro  mmj  limwt  this  iramfMr,  vfwy  h&ilf  "rill  igdkMr, 
who  s«n>etinbc»ra  how  mocth  tho  olaveodoty  (mc/ivaed  befiaro 
thfo  ooeuiroocet  At  Dooelea."  Fnnn  tfab  afik'iiimeM  Hinm 
ioftiro,  th«t  the  number  oftiinot  have  bcKsn  no  kirgo  |  for 
the  dimiautioa  hy  the  wnr  of  Deoelea  only  wnouiatsdl  in 
SK>^000,*  and  tho  incroRse  of  10,000  dfm  not  sttmd  iia  ogrjr 
considerable  proportion  to  99  krge  n  number  «su9  400,000. 
It  nnist,  hovrover,  be  considored,  that  after  the  war  of  Ihm^ 
lea  the  A^nians  probably  cessed  to  keep  so  many  nlatefft 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  esicapot  and  that  a  still  gmitor 
number  than  ran  away  may  havo  been  dismissed.  XeiM>> 
phon  himself  proves  that  the  mines,  of  which  he  has  been 
speaking,  could  have  afforded  employment  to  many  tioMMb 
10,000.f 

In  what  manner  this  population  of  500,000  souls,  in  At^ 
tica,  was  distributed,  cannot  now  be  accurately,  ktiewm 
Athens  itself  contsiined  above  10,000  houses.  There  we're, 
besides,  lodging  houtes,  inhabited  by  oeveral  firanliesf^ 
and  manu&ctones  con'tained  many  hundreds  of  sbnrea.  If 
180,000  are  reckoned  for  thi»  city  and  bnbosv,  and  dO^GOO 
for  the  minesi  there  remain  BGOfi&d  souls  for  other 
608  square  mile*  in  Atdca ;  which  giv<^  something -Iifss  dnii 
^dSfi  to  a  square  mile,  whichi  with  the  ntimbetd  t>f  smelU 
market-places,  villages,  aiui  farmft  diat:  were  in  AttioAi  i* 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  .  :        ,  ;   .  < 

The  servants  at  Athens  were  of  twd  sorts  $  the  ^nt  w^M 
those  who»  durongh  poverty,  were  forced  to  serve  for  wagtt^ 
being  othermse  free-bom  ciUzehs,  but  not  poetie«nBj|$  ai^ 
suffrage  ki  pubUc  e^des  on  account  of  their :iadigeiK»;  it 
being  forbid^ien,  at  some  times,  &sit  jftitaom  not  having  such 

•  Thncyd.  Vn,«. 

t  Boedd^FidMieBeraomy  ef  A&eB^  ¥d.  !.]^68.   : 


•ttflMata  M  vfott  inBiiitkiiodin  Iho  law  ■boold  have  tb»  prhr^ 
il«igo  of  gltviiig  tbci^  roiOM.  Tboio  were  piopcnrlj  called 
tf|rt*  'and  wtXifm,  and  wera  the  nooot  genteel  eort^  of  mv^ 
vants^  being  only  ih  that  condition  daring  their  own  pleas* 
nro  and  neoewities,  and  having  power  either  to  change  (Iwir 
nuMteri,  or»  if  they  became  able  to  subsist  b;jr  theni«elTea, 
whdly  to  releaee  tliemiselveB  from  semtude.  The  other 
kind  of  Berrants  were  properly  slaves  wholly  in  the  power 
of  their  masters,  who  had  m  good  a  legal  title  to  them  as 
to  their  land«  or  beasts  of  burden.  What  greatly  enhanced 
the  misery  of  their  condition  was,  that  they  had  little  hope 
of  recovering  their  freedom  themselves,  or  of  procuring  it 
for  their  posterity.  All  the  inheritance  they  could  leave 
their  children,  (for  their  masters  encoumged  them  to  many,) 
was  the  {MMiiession  of  their  parents*  iniseries,  and  a  condi-  ^ 
tioa  but  8' titde  superior  to  that  of  beasts.  ' 

i  following  were  ^e  methods  in  which  tfc^y  w*)re  ra- 
doeed  to  this  deplorable  bonde^.  First,  some  were  poor, 
and  being  unable  to  subsist  of  themselves,  and  perbs^sdeeply 
in  ddbt,  were  tbsced  to  part  with  their  freedom,  and  yield 
themselves  slaves  to  such  as  were  able  to  maintain  them. 
Secoodlyf^rast  numbers  were  reduced  to  slavery  bjr  the 
idhance  of  war,  by  which  the  vanquished  were  placed  wholly 
ttt  the  deposal  of  ihe  c<»iquerorr.  Thirdly,  by  the  perfidi* 
ousness  of  those  who  traded  in  slaves,  who  often  stole  persons 
of  iageiiiioas  birth  and  education  and  sold  them^  Plato  and 
IM^^nes^were  sold  as  slaves.  "Amiophanqs  informs  us  that 
thsiTheiMaltans  were  notorious  for  ^ki  species  of  villany : 

tnriberfrf  for  «U  the 
BdDg  toffideiEtly  «!iridied  f  Driven  hf  bope  of  morai  gdn, 
ThstUTQHSealer will ocis^e here  fiom  Therapy.** ^' 

  ■  '         f'l  ■ 

"  Aristoph.  Flat  Act  XL  Sceiici  6. 


ftiiter  of  Bionithe  |Moaof!tuiry  w«t  eoUif  togetiior  with  lus 
whole  famUy,  for  an  ofibnoo  against  tho  law*  of  tho  oaMom* 
houM,  *^ug^  this  did  not  take  pkoe  at  Attonsw  c 

j^t  Athens,  when  a  olaTe  was  first  brought  bonae,  then 
was  an  ontcrrtaiiunent  provicled  to  welf^oine  him  to  his  new 
sendee,  and  certain  sweetninBts  were  poured  u|[Km  his  head. 
This  ceremony  was  not  practiised  eloowhersi  ihou|^  in  aU 
countries  slaves  wers  bought  and  sold  like  other  oondUb 
modities.  The  Thracians  are  parHctdarly  remaikabte  for 
purchasing  them  with  salt*  The  Chionst  whoso  slaves, 
according  to  Thucydides,  were  veiy  nttmeroos  and  were 
treated  with  severity,  insomuch  Uiat  aa  osm  oocasion  th^ 
revolted  in  great  numbers  to  the  AtheniemSjt  are  repotted 
to  have  been  the  firat  who;  gave  money  for  slaves.  :  Pi«- 
viously,  they  had  been  exclumged  for  other  commodities, 
which  was  the  ancient  way  of  trading,  before  the  invention 
of  money.  Homei^s  heroes  are  oftsa  saii  to  have  eir 
changed  dttLr  captives  fiM  provinons. 

.The  foUowiBg  were  some  of  the  legal  enactments  reiqpeet> 
ii^  slayery^  which  were  in  force  alvariwis  times  at  Alheni. 
Persons  of  the  meanejat  sort  shall  be  capable  <^  nd  magis* 
tra^.  ;  Let  no  person,  who  is  a  slave  by  birth,  be  mads 
free  of  the  city.  They  oiily  shalVbs  resumed  cituBsfls^  both 
whose  parents  are  so.  He  shall  be  looked  on  as  illegkimate^ 
whose  mother  is  not  free.  No  ille^timata  persons  i^l  b(B 
obliged  to  keep  their  parents.  No  slave*  shall  prea^me  to 
moint^  «r  peiforO!!  exercises  in  the  palsestxa.  Nosla<^ev  e? 
woman  other  than  free«bomi  shall  study  or  pmictise  jphysid, 

*  Therefore  theywei^  called  wfAs  dXdr  ffyopdiriuva' 
iT^aeyd.Hbt.'Vni.AS. 

t See  t3t9 end (^^serentb book 0? the QiAd.  .  . .  ..  .   :  ^ 
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No  d*?e  tliall  o«r«n  n  f)reo*boni  youth  i  be  who  dow  jn» 
shall  moeive  pubUolj  fif^y  atripe*.  He  that  beats  another 
mani^f  eervant  may  have  an  aeta<»i  of  battery,  brought 
against  himi  No  one  may  sell  a  captive  for  a  slave,  with> 
out  the  oGi|«ont  of  his  foxroer  master.  If  any  captive  has 
been  sold)  he  shall  ^  rer«ued ;  and  let  his  rescuer  put  in 
fliureties  for  his  appearance  before  the  polemarch.  If  the 
freedom  of  any  slave  has  been  unjustly  arrested  by  another, 
the.  arrester  shall  be  liable  to  pay  half  ,  the  price  of  the  slave. 
Any  islave^  unable  to  drudge  under  the  imperiousness  of  his 
maetor,  may  compel  him  to  let  him  quit  hi,s  service  for  one 
more  mild  and  gentle.  Slaves  may  buy  themselves  out  of 
bondage.  No  slaves  are  to  have  their  liberty  given  them  m 
the  theatre ;  the  crier  that  proclaims  it  shall  be  infeanotu. 
All  emancipated  slaves  shall  pay  certain  services  and  due 
homage  to  the  masters  who  gave  them  liberty,  choosing  them 
only  for  their  patrons ;  and  they  shall  not  be  wanting  in  the 
performance  of  those  duties  to  which  they  are  imder  obli- 
gation by  law.  Patrons  are  permitted  to  bring  an  action  of 
damrniffwy.  against  such  freed.  slaves  as  are  remiss  in  the 
foremdntioned  duties,  and  reduce  them  to  their  pristine 
state  of  bondage,  if  the  charge  be  proved  against  them  | 
but  if  the  accusation  be  groundless,  they  shall  completely 
enjoy  their  freedom.  Any  who  have  a  hiicd,  whether  citi- 
zens (»  strangers,  may  appear  as  evidence  in  the  above* 
metitioned  c«ise.  He  that  redeems  a  prisoner  of  war  may 
dsum  him  as  M)  own*  unless  the  priscmer  himself  be  Able  to 
pay  his  own  ransom.  Meuntenance  is  by  no  means  to  be 
l^vea  to  a  slave  careless  iii  hb  duQr.* 
-  The  Grreeks  were  very  industrious  to  prevent  and  sup- 

*  Sm  the  fint  volomeof  Potter's  Gteek  Antiqaito,  i>p;  l4«>lS3, 
fat$im.  London ed..  1795;-'  / . ./ 
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nit  ouch  indinntSofiw  in  tlaToa  m  vroold  foftd  item  to 
desire  liberty.  In  general,  they  kept  tfaem  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, by  no  means  condeacending  to  conrenn  fiunUiasiy 
with  them  ;  instilling  into  them  a  moan  opinion  of  them* 
selves ;  debasing  their  natures,  and  extinguishing  in  tbeniiv 
as  far  as  possible,  all  feelings  of  generosity  and  manli* 
ness,  by  an  illiberal  education,  and  accustoming  them 
to  blows  and  stripes,  which  they  thought  were  very  di»> 
agreeable  to  Iugh*bom  souls.  The  following  facts  will 
show  the  general  influence  of  slavery,  according  to  tho 
cotnnion  practice  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  and  tribea 
of  Greece.  It  was  accounted  insufferable  for  slaves  to  imi- 
tate the  conduct  of  a  freeman,  or  offer  to  be  like  him,  ia 
their  dress,  or  in  any  part  of  their  behavior.  In  those  cides 
where  the  free  inhabitants  permitted  their  hair  to  grow  long, 
it  was  an  unpardonable  offence  for  a  servant  to  have  long 
hair.*  They  had  a  peculiar  form  after  which  they  'cut 
their  haur,t  which  they  leud  aside  if  they  ever  recovered 
their  liber^.  And  because  eilaves  were  generally  rude  and 
ignorant,  the  expression,  *^  You  have  slavish  hair  in  your 
soul,":  was  generally  applied  to  any  dull,  stupid  fellow.  A' 
freeman's  coat  had  two  eleeves  ;  that  of  a  slave  but  one, 
The'slaves  covered  their  heads  with  bonnets  ;|  an  outer  gat- 
meat  which  they  wore  reached  to  the  knees,^  and  had  at 
the  bottom  a  strip  of  sheep-skin.  They  v  ere  subjected  to 
degradbg  railleries  from  the  stage.]!  Terence,  the  iseeno 
of  wiiose  Phoiniio  was  Idd  in  Athens,  affirms  that  the  slaves 

*  *EiMlra       SoSkos  &v  iEio/t$v  ?X**^*   ^^toph.  Avibas,  912. 

I  Aristopb.  Yesp.  443. 
.  i  Vmm^&asg  4io(m>PTas.   Aristopb.  Xtysif.  1158. 
B  AriBtoph.  Acham.  507.  AUo  Thacyd.  Idb.  I.  . , 


wem  neither  ponoaittod  to  pfoail  for  ^moelvea,  n(Nr  to  Imt 
wita^sseB  in  my  oaiuse.*/  Yet  jit  vros  cuiAomary  to  extcnrt 
<}onfe8atoa  from  thqm  by  vvrtare ;  but^  because  thiq  wiui 
oiton  8o  violent  as  tu  occasion  the  death  of  the  slavey  vi  to 
disable  hiiii^  from,  being  «ervicei^lo'lohift  master^  aoy  peri 
son,  who  demanded  a  «lavo  fpr  this  purpose,  we«  obliged  to 
give  his,  master  a  sufficient  security  to  answer  the  loss  of 
bift  slf^ve;  The  various  modes  of  tortDring  slaves  are  menf> 
tioned  by  Aristophanesit  and  other  writers.  The  common 
way  conecting  them  for  any  offence  was  to  scourge  dieih 
with  wlHps^  sometimes  made  of  hog^s  bristles.  A  villain^ 
who  had  been  guil^  of  any  crime  which  deserved  punish* 
mentfWas  said  fuurrtytais  to  stand,  in  need  of,  and  as  it  iwem 
to  itch  ibr,  the  scourge.  Sometimes,  to  prevent  theur  shrink- 
ing, or  running  away,  they  were  tied  fast  to  a  pillar.^  Those' 
Gdmvioted  of  any  notorious  o&ncevrero  condemned  to  grind! 
at  the  iniU,  a  labor  very  fatiguing  in  those  days,  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  beat  the  grain  into  m^eal ;  our  mills,  being 
Hob  invention  of  later  ages.  When  people,  wished  to  ez> 
press  the  difficulty  of  any  bdxtr,  it  was  usual  to  compare  it 
to  grinding  in  a  mill.|  They  weae  also  beaten  with  rods, 
and  scourges,  sometimes,  if  ibeir  ofience  was  very  great, 
to  d?aUL  The  mills  were  in  general  called  /m^tam,  whL  i 
word  Julius  Pollux  Bo.y»  wiu9  unlucky,  beca&se  of  the  cru»; 


*  "  Senrom  bommeai  cansam  orare  leges  not}  dasnt;  .. 
,     Heqae  tdstimQiii  dicdo  est**  —  TermsSf  Pkonh.  Act.  L  Scene  4. 

^vaSi  k^fo&amt  vwr(»yUfi  iMony&ttt  itpaVf 

"nXtvboos  hnrtBtlsJ'*  '^Bm,  Act  H.  Scene  8. 
%  ^  Tibi  mecnm  erit,  Cnuse,  id  eodeia^pistrino  nrendom."^  (Xcero 
de  Orat. 


Mty  inflicted  upon  fhe  Blaveain  tnillij.  It  wafi  iisuhl'-flMiti& 
to  examine  upon  the  Jack,  tt  vlraa  likewise  custonitairjr  to 
atigmatizd  slaves,  which  was  usually  done  in  the  forehisad, 
as  being  most  visible*  Sometimes  other  parts  ive«>o  thus 
uoed,  it  being  liot  uncommon  to  punisii  the  meitnber  which 
had  offbnded.  Thus  the  tongue  of  a  tattler  was  cut  out. 
The  usual  way  of  stigmatising  was,  By  burning  the  pait  with 
a  red-hot  iron  marked  with  certain  letters)  till  a  fahr  im- 
pression was  made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into  the  furftms, 
ihat  tiie  'inscription  might'  be  more  conspicuous.'  Persona 
thus  used  were  called  onyitarlau  Pliny  calls  Uiem  imtbrip- 
ti;  Plautus,  literati.  This  punishment  was  seldom  or 
never  inflicted  upon  any  but  slaves ;  and  mth  them  it  was  so 
frequent,  that  the  Samians,  when  they  giive  a  great  number 
of  slaves  their  liberty,  and  admittisd  ^em  to  offices  in  tiie 
State,  were  branded  with  the  infamofas  name  of  KtahaH. 
Among  some  nations,  as  the  Thracianis,  Scythians,  and 
Britons,  the  stigma  was  accounted  a  mark  6f  honor.  The 
slaves  were  branded  lidth  stigmata  not  only  as  a  puhishmiaiiit 
for  thehr  offences,  but  to  distinguish  them  in  case  they 
should  run  away.  Sddiers  were  branded  in  the  liaiid,  but 
slaves  on  the  forehead.  In  the  same  manner  it  was  cus* 
tomary  to  stigmatize  the  votaries  of  some  of  the  gods.* 

Sometimes  in  war  the  slaves  deserted-  to  tSie  enemy, 
which,  excepting  theft,  a  crime  almost  peculiar  to  theni, 
was  the  most  common  ofience  they  committed,  being  in 
many  places  &e  only  way  which  they  had  to  deliver  them- 
selves;  but  if  they  were  taken,  they  were  bound  fast  to  a 
wheel,  and  unmercifully  beaten  with  whips.  The  same 

*  See  Galatians  tL  17,  rh  orlyitara  rod  KOplw  *IijcnoS  iv  r^f  erafuxrl 
funt  fiaaraf^o,  i.  e.  ihe  $cm  of  woonda  which  show  that  I  belong  to 
the  Lord  Jesiu.  See  dio  Bev.  xiv.  9.  8  Cor.  zi.  23, 2&. 
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paiiushmem  was  inflicted  on  them  for  theit*  They  wero 
oeoaaionftlly  racked  on  tho  wheel,  a  cruelty  never  practised 
upon  a  froe«bora  persout  to  extort  a  confesnon  from  them,, 
when  they  were  mispeoted  to  have  been  accessory  to  any 
Tillanous  dec^gn.  Tv/mtm  or  rvirnm  were  cudgels  or  sticks 
of  wood,  with  which  criminals,  p&rticularly  sieves,  were 
beaten  to  death,  lite  culprit  was  euopended  to  a  stake, 
and  beaten  till  he  died. 

The  Greeks  thought'  it  lessened  the  dignity  of  free-born 
citizeno  to  call  slaves  by  any  name  that  was  in  use  among 
them.  If  any  man  presumed  to  give  his  slave  the  name  of 
an  honorable  person,  it  was  thought  to  be  an  intolerable 
ofibnco.  The  Boman  Emperor  Domitian  is  said  to  have 
punished  Metius  Pomposianus,  for  calling  his  slaves  by  the 
iUostrioos  names  of  Hannibal  and  Blago.  The  Athenians 
'enacted  a  law,  that  no  man  should  presume  to  call  any  of 
his  servants  by  the  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
renowned  defenders  of  liberty,  trho  opposed  the  misrule  of 
^  two  moB  of  Pimstmtus.  The  Athenians  were  also  for- 
bidden to  derive  the  names  of  their  slaves  from  any  of  the 
solemn  games.  For  the  m<wt  part,  according  to  Strabo, 
they  were  called  after  the  names  of  their  native  countries, 
as  Avi6t  or  Sv/mt,  if  they  were  bom  in  Lydia  or  Syria ;  or 
by  tlra  names  which  are  most  used  in  those  nations,  as 
Manes  or  Midas  in  Phrygia ;  Tibias  in  Paphlagonia.  The 
most  common  names  in  Athens  were  Geta  and  Davns, 
being  taken  from  the  Getes  and  Decu  Hiey  seldom  con- 
sisted of  above  two  syllables,  and  therefore  Demosthenes, 
having  objected  to  jZEschines  that  lua  father  was  a  slave, 

*   Non  fartam  fed,  nee  fiigi,  id  mihi  dicat 
Semu,  h&bes  protimn,  loris  non  areria,  tuo." 
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tells  him  Ibrthor,  as  a  proof  of  what  ho  affirms,  that  ho  bad 
falsified  bis  name,  calling  it  Atromotus,  whon  in  foot  it  was 
Trpmes.  Tho  reason  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  in 
the  oase  of  dogs ;  a  short  name  being  more  easy  of  pronun- 
datiOn.  It  was  common  for  slaves  who  had  recovered 
theUr  freedom,  to  change  their  names  for  those  of  more  syl- 
lables. Above  all  things,  especial  care  was  taken  that 
.  slaves  should  not  wear  arms,  which,  since  their  number  was 
-in  general  altogether  greater  than  that  of  the  citizens,  might 
have  been  dangerous  to  the  public.  On  this  occfount  it  was 
not  usual  for  them  to  servo  in  wars.*  Yet  in  case  of  ex- 
treme danger  it  was  allowed,  and  sometimes  when  there 
was  no  such  emex^gency.  For  the  maintenance  of  security 
and  order  at  Athena  there  was  a  city  guard,  composed  of 
public  slave8.f  These  persons,  though  of  low  rank,  en- 
joyed a  certain  consideration,  as  the  state  employed  them 
in  the  capacity  of  constables.  These  public  slaves  were 
also  appointed  for  the  trade-police ;  and  subordinate  places, 
such  as  those  of  heralds  and  checking  clerks,  together  with  , 
other  offices  in  the  assemblies  and  courts  of  justice,  were 
filled  by  persons  of  the  mime  description.  The  public 
slaves  composed  the  body-guard  of  the  Athenkos.  They 
are  generally  called  bowmen,  or,  from  the  native  countsy 
of  the  majori^,  Scyth'ons,  or  Speusinians.  They  lived  un- 
der tents  in  the  market-place,  and  afterwards  on  the  Are- 
opagus. A^ong  their  number  were  many  Thracians  and 

•  "  Yix  mm  Helenor,  , 
Et  Lycos  elapsi,  qnomm  primtevaa  Helenor } 
Mteonio  regi  qa«3i  serra  Licymnia  furtim 
SostQlemt,  vetitit^  ad  Trojam  miserat  armis.'' 


iptl|ur,|tMurbar)fiQ8.  Tl^eir  o0T^ni  had  the  mtm  of  to3;aicha. 
I»  tl)&  first  iuBtancet  BOO  wero  purchased  eoou  nilor  the 
battle  of  Salami^.  Tbo  number  aoon  rose  to  1,000  or  1,300. 
Thf»»  troofm  might,  if  necespary,  be  itoed  in  the  field.  Aa 
!ttiey  vWero  i^ble'>bodied  men,  they  probably  coert  three  or 
fyfW  mimia  apiecQi.and,  to  kcop  the  number  good»  thirty  or 
£oity,miiu)t  have  been  purchased  yearly,  co&Ung  in  all  Arom 
Qoe  to  two  talent*.  Their  pay  was  perliiaps  three  oboU  a  day.* 
A  large  number  of  the  rower»  on  board  the  fleeta  were 
alayefl.  This  will  not  be  considered  otracgCi  if  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Spartems  brought  their  Helots  with  them  into  the 
field ;  that  the  Thessalian  mounted  Fenestra  were  bondmen ; 
that  a  <;Qn8iderabIe  numlier  of  slaves  were  always  employed 
jb^  war  aa  attendanta  aa  the  axmy,  who  were  epmietimea  even 
manumitte4t  that  slaves  yfete  said  to  have  fought  as  early 
as  at  the  bi^ftla  of  Bfarathon,  and  afterwards  at  Cheronea, 
when  tha  Athenians  granited  them  their  liberty.  It  ia  re- 
marked as  an  unusu^  circumstance,  that  the  seamen  of  the 
Paraloa  were  all  freemen.f  At  the  successful  sea-fight  of 
Ai^^usss,  Uiere  were  many  slaves  in  the  Athenian  fleet  ;| 
and  it  equally  redounds  to  the  honor  of  both  parties,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  slaves,  and, 
on  the  other,  that  the  Athenians  immediately  emimcipated 
them»  and  made  them  Platsean  citizens.^  A  large  number 
of  ^ves  were  ccmsidered,  not  as  useful  only,  but  as  neces- 
aary,  to  a  State  which  possessed  a  naval  force.  It  was  only 
on  some  pressing  emergency  that  citizens  were  employed 
as  rowers. 

*  An  obolas  was  eboat  1|  cents  of  oar  money ;  a  dmchma,  8  cents . 
a  mina,  alwnt  9  8 ;  and  a  talent,  about  $  480. 
i  IHhiKyi.  Vm.  73. 

I  Xeoophon,  HelL  1. 6. 17.  ^  Aiistopb.  Bsn.  706.  ; 


Ifi  miniog,  af  in  «Teiy  thing  trhera  kbor  was  n«oei«uryi 
the  actual  work  waa  performed  by  slaves.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear thai  in  Qreeoe  free  citiseDs  ever  labored  in  the  mines 
or  founderiea  under  the  compulsion  of  tyrants.  The  Bomano 
condemned  the  ofiendeni  who  had  been  enslaved  by  public 
ordinance,  to  work  in  the  mines,  in  the  same  manner  that 
oriminale  of  this  description  are  now  sent  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  the  mines  of  Siberia.  This  method  of  punish- 
ment cannot,  however,  have  existed  at  Athens,  as  the  com- 
munity did  not  carry  on  any  mining  at  the  publis  expense ; 
nor  did  it  let  mines  for  a  term  of  years  toget^^r  with  the 
laborers,  which  was  only  done  by  private  individuals.  The 
master,  however,  could  probably  punish  his  slaves,  by 
forcing  them  to  labor  in  the  mines  as  well  as  in  the  miUs ; 
and,  in  general,  none  but  inferior  slaves  were  empl<qred  in 
them,  such  as  barbarians  and  criminals.  Tlieir  oondition 
was  not,  indeed,  so  miserable  as  that  of  the  slaves  in  the 
Egyptian  mines,  where  tiie  condemned  laborers  worked 
without  intennis&uon  until  they  were  so  exhausted  as  to  ^ 
senseless;  but  notwithstanding  diat  in  Attica  the  spirit  of 
freedom  had  a  mild  and  benevolent  influence  even  on  the 
tTMitment  oi  slaves,  yet  myriads  of  slaves  ave  said  have 
langu'ished  in  chains  in  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  otibo 
mines.*  As  was  the  case  in  Itidy  and  Sicily,  and  as  it  has 
frequently  been  in  modem  times,  the  insurrection  of  these 
hordes  of  slaves  was  in  Greece  neither  unfrequent,  mt  un- 
accompanied with  danger.  In  a  fragment  of  Poridonius, 
the  continuer  of  the  history  of  Polybius,  it  is  related  that  the 
minO'Slaves  in  Attica  murdered  their  guards,  took  forcible 
possession  of  the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  from  tiiis 
point  ravaged  the  country  for  a  considerable  time ;  an  oc> 

*  Athea.  YII.  Fictsrch  eomp.  Nidaa  sad  Cnanu  iuit. 


OtymfMi,  ibout  wlik^h  ikne,  Mng  ih«  w&r  of  Ibselea^ 
mora  than  SOjOO®  sk^es,  of  whom  the  gmtteir  proportioiEi . 
anattoal  lab«m»r8,  escaped  ^rctta  the  Athe^^  Of  . 
elsites  wlio  woik<sd  isi  the  'mmes,  some  belonged!  to  the 
IdsMiees^  ftsid  for  Dome  a  vmi  m»  paid  to  the  proprietof ,  &o 
Bi&m^sfionoe  being  pTcmded  by  the  penm  who  Ms^d  them. 
Tho  price  of  slaves  varied,  according  to  their  f  ^^ly  and 
me&tfil  qtsali^,  from  half  a  mm  to  fivt  and  ten  mttias. 
A  eommcoi  mimrig  s^avoj)  how@vor,  did  not  cost  at  Athens 
mom  tkuk  lh>m  thro«  to  aix  mii^as,  and,  in  the  age  of  De« 
mosthetiea,  iK>t  mors  thaa  from  ISS  to  150  drachmaa. 

When  Nieias,  the  son  of  Kieerattis,  gave  a  talent  for  m 
m&mmf  of  his  mines,  wq  aire  to  and«f8tand  a  ^f&m  in 
whom  he  mi0il  roposo  entue  coc^dence.  Fc;  tho  ssicst 
part,  compnMon  was  iho  osly  incentive  to  labor,  and  little 
favor  was  ever  shown  to  the  slaves.  By  the  Mring  of 
el&ves,  the  profit  was  distributed  into  various  cluamels,  adid 
by  this  means  pemms  who  would  have  otherwise  been 
unable  to  advance  capital  for  so  eipensive  an  undertaking, 
were  enabled  to  engage  ia  the  b«3inGS3.t 

Slaves  wets  gsBsmUy  treated  at  Athens  with  more  hu» 
ssianity  than  ia  any  other  place.  Under  gri«?vou3  opprmioa, 
they  were  allowed  to  flee  to  &o  temple  of  Thissetis,  whesco 
to  fores  them  ■^m  an  act  of  sscrilege.  Tlsoso  ^ho  Md 
beea  kurfearoiisly  treated  hy  Xhmt  masters,  were  allowed  tlso 
privilege?  of  commencing  a  suit  at  law  against  them.  If  it 
appeared  tliat  th©  complaint  was  reasonable,  the  master  was 
oMiged  to  sell  his  slave.   Also,  if  any  other  citizen  did  titem 

•  Thncyti.  VII.  87. 

t  SiM>  th?t  dissertation  of  B<«cls!i  m  the  eflvcr  rokss  of  I*a«rioa  ia 
At£icsi|  orif  ioaUy  inserted  in  th.Q  Berlia  TrcnsactioHS. 


lUiTtKr  HI  AMctKMv  taacstm  ii 

Ml  tojtnyr  #efn  allownd  to  TinAbtto  ^tamfiSvwi  by  ft 
cmww  of  lawoi  It  ftppMuni  aI«o,  itont  tlw  oocaodiA*  of  Pteiii* 
totf  l^enmtt  nnd  AristofAa&M,  tint  th^  eii|oj^ 
Aeedom  of  ditwoune,  a»d  bftd  many  pleainirM<#liioh  1w«m 
tdeoiod  tiaem  olmwbero.  DemostheiMMi  infonuB  ut,  that  tho 
eooditkrii  «}f  »  sIkvo  in  Athem  dths  prafdroUe  to  tbnt  «f  4 
tn9  oitisen  in  tonio  otlrarcitiM;  whioh  renmric/aUowifig 
for  tiw  antithesb  of  thlQ  oartitor,  nrast  faave^otrntainod  ftentf 
trath.  Tbtly  were  sometimes  perniitted  to  aoqntro<  «ataiot 
for  tiiemkelvet,  and  to  take  aharoa  in  tho  mines  oil  tbeir 
own  sieaounL  If  Uiey  coold  procure  enotigk  to  pay  for  thek 
liberty,  no  one  had  any  poivwr  to  hinder  &em.  SomritinMMi 
theur  masten  dismiaaediben^if  fhithfud^of  iheir'ovm  aoi^^ 
On  Uie  performaooo  ottcof  lemaifaible  aerfiee  fortibe  pa&» 
)ib,  the  State  genenltjr  took  oave  to  imwani  them  widi  liberty. 
Tet  diey  trere  not  atdnuMsed  to  the  rSnk  of  citiaiens  wi^boiit 
^Taat  difficulty  and  oppositioa.  Slaves,  as  iongi  m  ^loy 
nnder  dse  govemmeBt  of  a  mastietr^wereoiBUM  'Sii^^ 
aAer  tlteir  liteedem  was  granted  thasat  tiiey  were  named 
MiSUMf  OOt  being,  like  the  fonner,m  part  of  thek  lasster^ 
estate,  but  only  leqtMl  to  render  soma  cmidl  setvic«i« 
such  88  vrace  leqalred  of  the  iiAnoMM,  to  whoar  in  tome  xe* 
iqpeota  they  were  inferior.* 

Befoie  eloshig  this  iabje<rt,itwfli  bo  iaterssting  to  inquire 
respecting  the  leatiBienla  of  some  of  the  philosaphers  and 
authon  of  Cfceeee,  on  ^  right  and  ^j^pedioacy  <^  the  in^* 
tQtion  of  alaveiy.  Aloidamas,  the  acholar  of  Goq^  of 
Leontitmi,  has  thk  lemaik :  come  fit«  from  lba  huids 
of  God;  nature  has  nmde  m  man  a  8kTe.'*t  Wfi* 

Potteifa  Antiqoities,  YoL  L  p.  68. 


num  Though  lie  b  a  'hIiitiIi,  yet  h«  has  iho  «mi« 

aat^irb  with  ^ttiaelve*.  No  otto  was  ever  bom  a  slaTO^ 
tfaongh  hie  body  by  nrisfonune  ]^  be  brought  into  subject' 
tien»**  *  Meniuader  reimiini  that  slares  ought  not  to  be 
tnifttod  unjusUytt  1  'Axtatotle,^  taken  up 

the  eaijjeot  I  with  !h!a  .  usual  8oieati6o  nicety,  By  sotne 
Writeri»*^»ay8  Aristotle, "  thai  part  of  econoinyi  employed 
ih'  the  nmnagement  of  sUives,  has  beeki .  dignified  with  the 
name  t>f  science ;  by  others,  slavery  is  considered  »*s  an 
iiistitiition  altogether:  unnatural,  resulting  from  the  cruel 
tnaxims'  of  war.-  Liberty,  they  assert,  is  the  great  law  of 
natnira,  which,  acknowledges  not  any  difierence  between  the 
slave  and  the  msster ;  slaVeiry  is;  therefore  unjust,  being 
fdnnded'  on  violence.  But  prope^fty  at  large  is  merely  aQ 
sccenmiiktion  of  ittstruinents,  to  be  moved  and  employed 
for  the  oomfortablei  shbsiStence^  of  a  family ;  and  even  a 
slave  is  in  this  view  a  movable  instrument,  endowed  with 
life,  which,  impelled  by  the  will  of  another,  communicates 
jQQotion  to  otheri  imibruments  less  excellent  than  himself. 
Amrasgihe  instruments  subservient  to  the  comfort  of  human  • 
life,'  Aero  >  is  ttus  mterial  distinction,  that  the  work  per» 
formed  lr;r  one  class*  consists  in  production,  and  the  work 
performed  by  another  is  totally  c(HisuiDaed  in  use.  A  do* 
mestic  slave  is  relative  to  use ;  his  labor  is  totally  consumed 
in 'Promoting  the  ease  of  his  ^master.  'He  is  merely  the 
possession  .  and  property,  or,  as  it  were,  the  separable  part 
of  that  tnaster ;  and  eveiy  part,  whether  separable  or  insep« 
arable,  is  to  be  employed,  not  according  to  its  own  caprice 
fu>.humor,  but  in  subserviency  to  the  general  good,  and  suit* 
ably  to  iBistson.  It  is  to  be  regarded  simply  in  relation  to 
that  whole  or  system  to  which  it  appertains.  A  Slave  is 


ji^ply'the:  ffppoirty  of  his  miBuUI»t\,  but  thjRi^i^fj^  in 
rmny  other  xobatioos  hm4ie»t  t]bat>of  piraiprie^Qr  tpi 
Such  ie  the  nature  of  sorvitudoy  .  We  pn!C0|9di  ;>o  oxa^lnwA 
whoUMtUie  SQSjtitutiioa.bo  wiqe  ftn4  iuBt.  ->  >  .  ,  v 

^  To  detemino  thw  questum,  it  wlU  be  eufiiQiei^ift  to  com- 
templata  the  ordinary  coum^  of  ni&ture,  and  to.dqdiuc^,  fipio 
our  ofasemfctioos  olear  ijpforoi^ea  ,of  i««(aonu ;  .Qttvejftiawt^^ 
«nd  subjeoltoii}  then,  ai«  tbiotgt  useful  ai!4  n«C€i8pi^  1^1^ 
prevftil  ovciyiKberet  in  iiuiimated»,  fn  well  ss  iPt;  brut?  jOi^ic* 
Froiaa  th^ir  first  origin,  fioine  iiatuic8,  |ure,  f^r^ 
maod,  and.  others  to  obey ; .  the  kipids  •  of  goyemniODl,  jeo^ 
subjectioa  vaiyiog  with  tho  diflf^roc^oes  of  thour  otyeot^ 
all  equally  usefulibr  theii?  i«i9pe«tive  ondsi  ,an4  tbos§  kiafia 
the  mul  .i9xcell0nt,  from  yfhick  the  mo^  ja^V^^i^S^ 
quinces  ensue,   la  contpoaetii^na.  endow^  lJfQ,;;it{# 
the  province  of  mind  toi  comniandy  .aad  of  inM^t  t^^ 
Man  coBsiBlta  of  aoul  and  body«  ajtd*  |n  aH.itieQLng^tly'/cQpn  « 
atituted,  liie  soul  c<N«utKuatdf»  the  bedyj}  lihougb  afi^i.pQiii 
are  ao  gte^y  depraved,  that*  ^  Jbia>ikutbe>  b^M^jF 
«oinniGiid  the j»oill  t  Biti  bt>i«i  the  o^er^of  j^tvr&^flij^i^ 
verted.*   Those  men,  therefore,  whose  poweis  {ir&cluefiy  ^ 
ecKsfined  to  ihQ  body,  wd  whose  pirinoipal  daeeUBBoe  coOf 
81^  la  Qi^ording  bodily  seivice  ;  tbdfl«,  I«»iyiare  naf^^ 
slavesi,  because  it  is  their  uiterctst  to  be  soi   They  can  obe^ 
reason,)  though  they  are  unable,  to  exercise  It and  tJ^m^^ 
diCexent  from  tame,  anixnals.  who  are  discipU^  bji^MyDii 
merely  of  their  i^nsadons  at      -^e^tes^  the]!^  perform  ^eaify 
t!io  fiaine  tasks,  and  bcidome       Koperty  of  other  liMiQ  bftf 
cause  their  own  safety  requireB  ,  «' 

*  Ik  tld{|  paei»ge.  Aristofle'tf  better  rea^ 
t  Bat  ^  drwIuA  dttB  detaniias  tilid  d«gm 


^  **  InV^onfbirknity  with  thea*  oi>i>dmtiop0,  nature,  wo  seor 
bno  tiiuriouAly  moulded  the  human  frame.  Some 
ttronjsly  built  «Ad  firmly  compacted;  othera  erect  and 
graceful,  unfit  for  toil  and  drudgery,  but  capable  of  oustain' 
ihg  hbnorabliy  the  office^  o(:imt  arid  peacev  This,  however, 
bolda  riot  univeraally ;  for  o,  servile  mind  is  often  lodg^jd  in 
ft  graceful  person ;  and  we  have  often  found  bodies  formed 
for  servitude,  anibated  by  the  souls  of  freemen.  Yet  the 
dIsUriction  iiiaelf  is  not  frivolous ;  for  were  part  of  the  human 
Mice  to  be  arrayed  in  that  splendor  of  beau^  which  beams 
fViom  the  statues  of  ih«>  gods,  universal  consent  would  ac- 
knowledge the  rest  of  mankind  naturally  formed  to  be  their 
slavee.  The  difference  of  miods,  though  less  obvious,  is 
iar  more  cfaaracterisUc  and  important;  whelace  we  may 
conclude  that  slavery  is  founded  both  on  utility  and  justice. 

This  decision,  however,  has  been  arraigned  with  con- 
sid^rablo  plausibility  ;  for  slfivery  may  be  taken  in  two 
aenlBSS,  in  one  of  which  he  is  a  slave  who  submits  to  the 
laWa  of  war,  commanding  the  vanquished  to  become  the 
property  of  the  -victors.  Thb  is  ucknowledged  to  be  law ; 

eluktt  reduce  one  to  the  conditioa  of  alatery  ?  Wbo  lias  die  power  or 
iatel%eiice  to  ^  ronncl  with  his  inkboni,  and  braad  the  sqlgect  of  free* 
dom  and  sWier^  respectively  1  By  the  adoptloo  of  the  role  proposed, 
xumyof  na  wontd  be  citlied  to  grind  io  the  mill.  The  20,000  free 
Atheidana  might  batiB  be«n  sadly  diminished,  flato,  Aiistotlo,  Socm* 
tMVaad  «  few  Af  similar  stamp,  might  haveescaped.  Besides,  actoai 
aUveiy  never  made  such  «  separation  as  Aristodo  indicates.  The  faet 
i9  wholly  the  reverser  There  were  noble  men  in  great  nnmbers, 
who  were  toiling  on  the  fenns  of  Lacooia,  chained  to  the  oars  of  the 
fleets,  or  delving  into  the  mines  of  Lanrion.  it  was  JEsop,  Alcman, 
XSplctetas,  Terence^  who  were  slarer ,  while  many  a  hraiidess  free  dema- 
gogue was'  haruignisig  In  the  fomm,  or  s^naodeiing  the  hard-eamed 
prodpoe  «ff  the  poor  skre  in  &Q  houM  <tf  some  £ur  Mil 


bat  the  lav  itself  is  'aocu9«d  of  iniqnity^. '  On  this  ffuti]Opt« 
viae  itaien  hold  differont  opinions.  Some  consider  superi" 
ority  as  tiSo  proof  of  virtue ;  while  others  deny  the  forpo  of 
tiiis  ak^mentf  maint&tning;  that  nothing  oan  lie  truly  just, 
which  is  iificoiisistent  with  humanity.  Unjust  wars  are  x>fton 
successful,  by  which  persons  of  illustrious  merit  are  reduced 
to  slavery.  To  avoid  this  conclusion,  the  other  pnrty  pro- 
pose to  limit  this  law  to  the  case  of  bar^rmns  vanquished 
by  Greeks ;  for  the  nobility  of  barbarians  is  confined*  to  their 
riespective  countries,  but  the  nobility  of  Greece  is  aa  exten- 
sive ad  the  world.  But  in  so  doing,  they  abandon  their  own 
principle,  and  acknowledge  the  piinctples  which'  we  halve 
established,  that  slavery  adheres  to  the  character  itself,  and 
is  independent  of  accident  There  are  thus  two  kinds  of 
slaveiy,  the  one  founded  paarnaturo,  the  other  established  by 
law,  or  rather  prodiiced:^^  ,yiolence.  The  first  kind  axu 
take  place  only  virhen  the  ma«|fir  ;  i£f  as  fit  to  command  to 
'  the  slave  to  obey.*  It,  is  then  ^  profitable  both  to  the  slave 
and  master;  wh(Me  interests, ri^tly  understood,  become  as 
insepairable  as  the  inter?^  of  soul  and  body." 

It  will  Uius  be  seen,  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  relation  be« 
tweien  master  and  slave  results,  according  to  Aristotle,  on 
the  superiori^  of  character  in  one,  man  over  another.  The 
sole  condition  seems  to  be,  that  one  man  knows  how  to  com- 
mand, and  another  knows  how  to  obey.  The  auAor  shows 
the  mildness  of  his  nature,  in  his  advice  to  roetsters  to  secure 
the  fidelit;r  of  slaves  by  the  pledges  of  wives  and  children, 
^nid  'to  indulge  them  with  the  enjoyme,nt  of  festivals  and 

*  This  Undi^  slaveiy  voold  be  esttemely  rftre.  It  has  always  been 
fonnd  ansafe  to  dnist  men  with  sach  power  as  a  master  exercises  ov«r 
a,  slave;  It  almMt  inevitably  exeris  a  bad  efEsct  on  the  miister.  Be* 
sides,  who  is  to  detetmino  what  men  ace  fit  to  oomauDd  ? 


SLAVERY  IN  AWCIENT  OMKCE, 


diversions,  of  Which  their  condition  stands  more  in  need 
than  that  of  freemen.  In  the  treatment  of  slav^  and  peas* 
antst  he  considers  it  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit  (ho 
middle  point  between  the  extremes  of  indulgence  and  harsh* 
ness ;  that  indulgence  which  is  productive  of  insolence,  and 
that  harshness  that  will  be  repaid  with  hatred. 

Xeuophon,  following  the  example  of  his  master,  Socrates, 
raises  no  objection  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  Plato, 
in  his  Republic,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  may  be  re- 
duced to  slavery.  In  the  sixth  book  of  his  treatise  De  Legi* 
bus,  he  adverts  to  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  slavery. 
He  says  that  many  slaves  have  been  found  superior,  in  their 
kindness  towards  masters,  to  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the 
family,  practising  all  fidelity  both  in  respect  to  persons  and 
proper^.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  that  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  in  the  soul  of  a  slave,  which  can  be  a  foundation 
for  trustworthiness ;  verifying  the  assertion  of  Homer,  that 
in  the  day  when  Jupiter  makes  slaves  of  men,  he  deprives 
them  of  half  their  reason.  Alluding  to  the  instances  of  the 
Messenians  and  some  of  the  Italian  cities,  he  remarks  that 
the  slaves  have  caused  all  manner  of  disturbances,  so  that 
an  observer  considering  such '  facts  would  be  disposed  to 
denounce  the  whole  system  as  inexpedient  and  worthless. 
He  agrees  with  Aristotle,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance, 
though  very  difficult,  to  preserve,  in  the  treatment  of  slaves, 
the  due  medium  between  severity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
indulgence  on  the  other. 

How  a  thinking  and  philosophic  mind  could  have  failed 
to  see  the  utter  incongruity  between  the  boasted  freedom 
of  the  Greek  republics  and  the  iron  slavery  which  they 
tolerated^  seems  to  us  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  At 
the  time  when  Demosthenes  was  uttering  his  words  of  fire 
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to  the  few  thousands  of  free  Athenians,  stimulating  them  to 
rise  up  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Northern  tyrant^as  he 
called  Philip,  there  were  400,000  human  beings,  whoso  life 
and  liberty  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  most  despotic  democracy. 
We  shall,  however,  cease  to  wonder,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  inconsistencies  of  human  nature.  In  all  ages  of  the 
world,  the  men  who  have  been  most  jealous  of  liberty  in 
their  own  persons,  have  been  most  willing  to  take  it  from 
others.  The  boon  is  too  sweet  to  be  distributed.  The 
highest  zest  is  given  to  the  enjoyment  by  contrast.  The 
liberty  coveted  is  that  resulting  from  insttmt  obedience  to 
every  species  of  authority ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  liberty 
of  despotism.  If  an  ancient  traveller  had  wished  to  see  the 
greatest  amount  of  solid  happiness,  enjoyed  by  all  ranks, 
he  must  have  left  republican  Sparta  and  Athens,  and  visited 
the  monarchy  of  Macedon.  We  ought,  however,  to  consider 
that  the  civil  polity  of  Greece  was  in  general  so  arranged 
as,  perhaps,  to  render  slavery  indispensable.  The  institu- 
tions  of  Minos,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon,  derived,  doubtless,  in 
a  great  measure  from  Egypt  or  from  some  other  Oriental 
source,  were  in  many  respects  fundamentally  wrong.  They 
made  agriculture,  manufactures,  mercantile  pursuits,  and  all 
the  useful  arts,  unpopular.  The  free  citizens  were  intended 
either  for  soldiers  or  politicians ;  the  latter  oftentimes  fur- 
Dishing  employment  for  the  former.  Sparta,  as  has  been 
remarked,  was  saved  by  war  and  ruined  by  peace.  The 
theory  of  Lycurgus,  in  more  than  one  respect,  was  at  war 
with  the  human  race.  He  instilled  a  stoical  fortitude  into 
the  bosoms  of  the  Spartans,  which  foujid  no  opportunity  for 
exercise,  except  in  enduring  the  chances  of  war,  or  wit* 
ne^Ring  the  anguish  of  the  Helots. 
In  the  numerous  wars  which  desolated,  and,  finally,  in 
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conjunction  with  other  causes,  ruined  the  Grecian  StateSf 
there  was  one  signal  alleviation.  In  the  twenty-seven  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  along  with  the  various  mioerieo 
which  it  occasioned,  it  brought  veiy  important  benefits  to  the 
slaves.  When  all  the  neighboring  republics  were  friendly, 
the  slave  looked  around  in  vain  for  refuge  from  the  cruelty 
of  an  inhuman  master ;  hut  if  they  were  hostile,  it  behooved 
equally  the  wealthy  despot  of  many  slaves,  and  the  poor 
Qnrant  of  one,  to  beware  how  he  set  the  wretch  upon  com- 
paring the  risk  of  desertion  with  the  hope  of  a  better  service. 
Even  at  Athens,  where,  in  general,  slaves  were  better  treat* 
ed  than  cbewhete,  war  produced  regulations  to  soften  their 
condition.  In  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  called  the  Clouds 
(v.  7),  we  find  an  old  country  gentleman  of  Attica  ludi- 
crously execrating  the  war,  because  he  was  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  beat  his  slaves. 

The  Grecian  States  su^red  one  of  the  most  common  and 
pernicious  evils  of  slavery,  the  absence  of  on  enlightened 
and  virtuous  middle  class, —  that  part  in  society,  which 
ctKistitutes  its  true  glory  and  defence.  In  Athens,  this  class 
of  men  could  not  be  intrusted  with  any  public  o^e,  give 
their  in  the  assemblies,  or  have  any  share  in  the  gov- 
emn^nt,  Tl^y  were  obliged  patiently  to  submit  to  all  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  citizens.  Aristophanes  compares  them 
to  cbaSf  as  being  an  unprofitable  and  useless  part  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  women  were  oUiged  to  cazry  vesaela 
of  water,  and  also  umbrellas  to  defend  the  free  women  from 
the  weather.  The  men  were  t^xed  twelve  drachmas  an>- 
nually,  and  the  woo^n  siz.  Upoa  non-payment  of  this  tax, 
they  were  liaUe  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Diogenes  Laestius 
was  actually  sold,  because  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  p&y 
thk  trSbote.  This  was  &  nstuzal  e&ct  of  the  institotiatt  of 
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slavery.  Almost  ovory  fipooios  of  manual  labor  was  oonsid- 
ored  dogmding,  bocauso  porformod  by  slavoM.  jGmigrants, 
foroignors,  and  all  those  who  wcro  not  citizens,  wore  in 
gonornl  compollod  to  rosort  to  poraonal  labor  in  order  to 
obtain  a  subsistonco.  Consoquently,  in  the  view  of  public 
opinion,  they  wore  At  subjects  for  oppression  and  insult. 
They  stood  between  the  slaves  and  freemen,  and  felt  littlo 
sympathy  for  either,  and  in  cose  of  an  insurrection  took 
part  with  the  stronger.  It  was  a  grand  defect  in  the  Gre- 
cian forms  of  government,  that  they  did  not  adequately 
provide  for  all  the  classes  in  the  community.  A  large  part 
of  the  population  was  cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
country.  Where  slaves  abound,  rich  men  can  dispense 
with  the  labor  of  the  poor,  while  the  poor  profit  in  no  way 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  rich.  The  consequences  of  thia 
state  of  things  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
Grecian  history. 

Greece  was  at  length  absorbed  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Subsequently,  the  Roman  slave-trade,  in  that  part  of  tho 
world,  seems  to  have  been  mainly  carried  on  at  Delos. 
That  island  rose  into  importance,  as  a  commercial  place, 
after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  and  grew  an  entrepdt  for  trade  of 
every  sort,  between  the  East  and  West,  but  principally  for 
that  in  slaves.  It  was  resorted  to  by  the  Romans  more  than 
by  any  other  people,  and  the  slave-trade  which  they  en- 
couraged was  so  brisk,  that  the  port  became  proverbial  for 
such  traffic,  and  was  capable,  says  Strabo,  of  importing  and 
reexporting  10,000  slaves  in  a  single  day.  The  Cilician 
pirates  made  Delos  the  great  staple  for  the  sale  of  their 
captives,  which  was  a  very  gainful  part  of  their  occupation. 
Delus  ceased  to  be  the  great  mart,  after  the  Mithridatic  war; 
and  it  seems  probable,  that,  afterwards,  the  slave-trade  was 
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transferred  to  the  various  ports  nearest  those  countries 
whence  the  slaves  came  ;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  to  the 
cities  upon  the  Euxine,  to  which  the  Romans  might  not  have 
made  direct  voyages  at  an  earlier  imf^  Corinth  was  long 
the  chief  slave*mart  of  Greece,  and,  fuj^n  its  situation,  was 
likely  to  have  much  communication  with  the  ports  on  the 
eastern  side  of  IvsXy ;  but  we  meet  with  no  authority  for  be- 
lieving, that  the  Romans  reBorted  much  thither  for  slaves, 
or  other  commodities,  before  their  conquest  of  Greece. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Grecian  churches,  there  are 
a  few  allusions  to  slavery.  Many  of  the  poor  chaenix-meas' 
urera  of  Corinth,  weary  and  heavy  laden,  doubtless  wel- 
comed with  great  eagerness  tlie  doctrines  of  the  GospeL 
Though  among  the  foolish  and  weak  and  despised  things 
of  that  luxurious  metropolis,  yet  God  chose  them  to  be  the 
freemen  of  the  heavenly  city.  The  instructions  which 
Paul  gave  to  them  were  of  this  tenor:  "Let  every  man 
abide  in  the  same  calling  whereiu  he  was  called.  Art  thou 
called  being  a  servant  (doCXos)  ?  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou 
mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in 
the  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman ;  likewise 
also  he  that  is  called*,  being  free,  is  Christ's  servant.  Ye  are 
bought  with  a  price ;  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men.  Breth- 
ren, let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with 
God."  •  The  exhortation,  whic'  Paul  gives  to  the  Thea- 
salonians  respecting  manual  labor,  shows  what  class  of  the 
community  he  was  addressing.t  The  same  Apostle  directs 
Titus,  who  bad  been  left  in  Crete,  where  peasants  and  slaves, 
bearing  the  name  of  Periceci,  Gkrot®,  and  Mnoitee,  had  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  times,  to  "  exhort  servants  to  be  obe- 


*1  Cor.  vii.  20  -  24. 


1 1  Thess.  iv.  11 ;  2  TheM.  iu.  10-12. 
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dient  unto  their  own  tnouBtenit  and  to  pleaso  them  well  in  all 
things ;  not  answering  again,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity ; 
that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  QoA  their  Saviour  in 
all  things."  *  The  Apostle  here  adverts  to  those  vices,  to 
which  slaves  in  all  ages  have  been  peculiarly  addicted, 
pilfering  and  petulance.  The  maid  at  Philippi,  who  bad 
the  spirit  of  divination,  or  of  a  soothsaying  demon,  and  who 
was  very  profitable  to  her  masters,  was  doubtless  a  slave.t 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  material  difference, 
on  the  whole,  between  the  treatment  experienced  by  the 
slaves  under  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  governments.  The 
Helots  might  have  enjoyed  some  advantages  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  the  property  of  the  State,  and  lived  away 
from  the  immediate  control  of  masters,  in  a  condition  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  serfs  of  modem  Russia ;  yet  they 
were  liable  to  the  horrible  cryptia.  Previously  to  the  reign 
of  Antoioinus  Pius,  the  slave  at  Rome  was  much  less  pro> 
tected  by  law  and  public  feeling  than  the  slave  at  Athens. 
At  Sparta,  slaves  seem  to  have  had  hardly  any  hope  of 
ever  being  admitted  amongst  freemen.  At  Athens,  eman- 
cipation was  frequent ;  but  the  privileges  of  citizens  rarely 
followed,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  and  were  conferred  by 
public  authority  only.  At  Rome,  the  lowest  slave  could 
always  look  forward  to  manumission,  and  to  obtaining  the 
rank  of  a  citizen,  through  the  sole  will  of  his  master.  Still, 
the  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  never  came  so  far  from  the 
original  view,  of  slaves  being  the  absolute  property  of  their 
owner,  as  to  consider  the  master^s  rights  limited  to  the 
unpaid  services  of  the  slave,  and  his  powers  restricted 
to  those  of  a  domestic  magistrate,  for  correction  of  slight 


*  Titos  ii.  9, 10 ;  aliio  Aristotle^s  Politics,  Book  IL      t  Acts  zvi  16. 
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tniaoonduct,  aiid  for  enfoncoinent  of  obedienco  and  exer^ 
lion.® 

The  efibot  of  Christianity,  in  roeliomting  tho  uimge  of 
aUtreo,  though  not  sudden,  was  important.  The  rarioua 
Chmtian  Emperors  issued  decrees,  abridging  the  power  of 
masters,  and  raising  slaves  above  the  level  of  insentient 
oraatures.  The  Church  openly  condemned  the  barbarous 
treatmant  of  slaves.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  tho  close  of 
the  second  century,  forbade  tho  bishop  to  accept  the  obla- 
tions of  cruel  and  sanguinary  masters.  At  last  Justinian 
did  most  to  encourage  improvement  in  the  condition  of  bond* 
men,  and  to  promote  the  ultimate  extinction  6f  slavery.t 


^  Sen  WUlUm  Blui'a  Inqniry  into  tho  Sutei  of  Shcrtrj  among  tb« 
BoaiADt,  Loudoo,  1833.  Alio  Danlop's  History  of  Bomaa  Literature. 
I  Gibbea**  Hi>t.  Decline  and  FaU,  Chap.  XLIY. 
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Vasious  definitions  are  given  by  the  Roman  and  other 
writers  of  the  word  servm.  Scaliger  derives  it  from  $er- 
pandOf  because  the  slave  preserves  or  guards  the  property 
of  his  master.  Slaves  are  denominated  «en>ft,  says  the  Code 
of  Justinian,  from  the  verb  «eroare,  to  preserve ;  for  it  is 
the  practice  of  our  generals  to  sell  their  captives ;  being 
accustomed  to  preserve  and  not  to  destroy  them.  Slaves 
are  also  called  Mandpiu,  a  naw  capere^  in  that  they  are 
taken  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  Just.  Lib.  L  Tit  3.  The 
origin  of  the  word  aervuSy  says  Augustine,  De  CiviL  Lib.  XIX- 
Cap.  15.,  is  understood  to  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that 
prisoners,  who  by  the  laws  of  war  might  have  been  put  to 
death,  wers  preserved  by  the  victors,  and  m^de  slaves. 
"  Servus  est  nomen,"  says  SenecR,  "  ex  injuria  natum.**  t 
Servi,  servUiat  and  tnancipia  are  frequently  used  os  con- 
vertiblo  terms.  The  term  for  a  slave  bom  and  bred  in  the 
family  was  verm. 

*  Thia  Eosa^  wu  published  in  the  Biblical  Bepository  for  October, 
1835,  and  was  scbseqaently  repabUshed  in  Great  Britain, 
f  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  slave  was  applicable  to  Itaty,  Folit.  1. 6 : 
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In  mpoot  to  iae  comparatiTO  number  of  the  slaves  and 
the  free  citizens  of  Rome,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  on 
which  to  found  a  correct  judgment*  We  may  agree  with 
Niebuhr  in  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  older  censu$e$t 
which  were  taken  at  Bomo.  The  Romans,  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  history,  rarely  or  never  acted  as  menial  ser* 
vants  in  the  city.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  mechanical  occupa- 
tiotts  were  not  lawful  for  plebeians.  Yet  in  the  country 
they  willingly  performed  agricultural  labor.  Lipsius  admits 
the  probabiti^  of  there  being  as  many  slaves  as  fVeemen, 
or  rather  more,  within  Rome  in  its  most  populous  times. 
After  the  influx  of  wealth,  which  follov/ed  the  foreign  con* 
quests,  the  number  of  slaves  must  liave  been  ^reatly  en> 
lai^d.  Polybius,  Hist.  ch.  II.,  estimates  the  forces  which 
the  Romans  and  their  allies  could  bring  into  the  field,  be> 
tween  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars,  at  T70,000  men. 
This  enumeration,  however,  implying  a  total  free  cU^  of 
3,080,000,  and  an  equal  amount  of  slave  population,  is 
much  larger  than  seems  consbtent  with  the  state  of  Italy  at 
that  time.  The  number  of  citizens  returned  to  Augustus  at 
the  12d  lustrum,  A.  U.  G.  745,  as  appears  from  the  monu- 
ment  of  Ancyra,  was  4,163,000.  At  the  73d  lustrum,  the 
number  was  over  4,000,000.  In  the  74di  lustrum,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  48,  the  citizens  amounted  to 
6,944,0(M),  of  whom,  probably,  but  a  small  proportion  consist- 
ed of  persons  out  of  Italy.  If  we  allow  two  slaves  to  each 
Roman,  an  average  below  that  of  some  Grecian  cities,  we 
should  not  in  that  case  take  into  the  account  those  slaves 
who  were  the  property  of  the  various  orders  of  freemen,  or 
those  who  belonged  to  other  slaves.  Rich  citizens  were 
very  extensive  owners  of  slaves,  kept  both  for  luxury  and 
profit,  as  domestics  or  artisans  in  town,  and  as  laborers  on 
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the  vast  estates  in  th6  provincosi*  Somo  rich  indmduftis 
are  said  to  have  possessed  10,000,  ami  oven  20,000,  of  their 
foIlow>creatures.  Seneca  says,  De  Tran.  Auimi.  ch.VIU., 
that  Demetrius,  the  freedman  of  Ponppey,  was  richer  than 
his  master.  Numenis  illi  quotidie  servorum,  velut  impem^ 
tori  exercitus,  referebatur."  The  slaves  of  Cnussus  formed 
a  large  part  of  his  fortune.  Hia  architects  and  masons  alone 
exceeded  600.  Scaurus  possessed  above  4,000  domcstiOy 
and  as  many  rural  slaves.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a 
freedman,  who  had  sustained  great  losses  during  the  civU 
wars,  left  4,116  slaves,  besides  other  property.  On  one 
occasion,  the  family  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of 
Rome  under  Nero,  was  found  to  consist  of 400  slaves :  Tac. 
Ann.  XIV.  43, "  Quern  numerus  servorum  tuebitur,  cum .... 
quadringenti,*'  etc.  When  the  wife  of  Apuleius  gave  up  the 
lesser  part  of  her  estate  to  her  son,  400  slaves  formed  one 
of  the  items  surrendered.  Slaves  always  composed  a  great 
part  of  the  movable  property  of  indKviduais,  and  formed  a 
chief  article  of  ladies*  dowries.  A  law  passed  by  Augustus 
against  the  excessive  manumission  of  slaves  by  testament, 
forbidding  any  one  to  bequeathe  liberty  to  more  than  one 
fiflh  of  all  his  slaves,  contains  the  following  words :  Flu* 
res  autem  quam  centum  ex  majori  numero  servorum  manu« 
mitti  non  licet.**  f  We  may  hence  infer  that  5O0  was  not 
an  extraordinary  number  of  slaves  to  be  held  by  one  owner. 
It  was  fashionable  to  go  abroad  attended  by  a  lai^  number 
of  slaves.  Horace,  Sat.  Lib.  I.  iii.  11,  says,  Habebat  saepe 
ducentos,  stepe  decem  servos.**   Augustus  prohibited  exiles 

'  PigBorios  iuu  enumer&ted  48  classes  otnuHc  dccoa,  40  of  nOtie  or 
urban,  60  of  wtatn,  66  of  pertmsd  aUeadcaUa,  15  of  vppof  strvante,  IS  of 
nuFstry  ^aveif  ISO  of  ttaoet  of  hmtrg,a3ii& of  mUitargtlamtiik  til  Am 
hwtdml  md  twaOg-Jive  dams. 
^  t  Hngo,  it»  Civile  Aatejastiolimewn,  Vol.  I.  p.  1S7. 
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from  carrying  with  them  raoro  than  20  alavea.*  Besides  tho 
domestic  and  agricultural  slaves,  were  the  gladiators,  who 
were  chiefly  slaves,  and  who  were  extremely  numerous  at 
different  periods.  We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  fre- 
quency and  ferociousness  with  which  these  were  exhibited, 
from  a  restriction  imposed  by  Augustus,  who  foibade  magis^ 
trates  to  give  shows  of  gladiators  above  twice  in  one  year, 
or  of  more  than  60  pairs  at  one  time.  Julius  Ceesar  exhibited 
at  once  320  pmrs.  Trajan  exhibited  them  for  123  days,  in 
the  course  of  which  10,000  gladiators  fought.  The  State 
and  corporate  bodies  possessed  very  many  slaves.  For  ex» 
ample,  600  were  employed  in  guarding  against  fires  in 
Bome.t  Chrysostom  says,  that  under  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  Arcadius,  some  persons  had  2,009  or  3,000  slaves. 
Synesius  complains,  that  every  family  of  tolerable  means 
kept  Scythian  slaves  of  luxury ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
informs  us,  dmt  luxurious  ladies  and  great  men  used  to  have 
400  or  500  servile  attendants.  From  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  Justinian,  we  may  allow  three  slaves  to  one  freeman ;  we 
shall  thus  have  a  free  population  in  Italy  of  6,944,000,  and 
of  slaves  20,832,000, —total  27,776,000.  "After  weigh- 
ing every  circumstance  which  could  influence  the  balance,'** 
says  Gibbon, "  it  seems  probable,  that  there  existed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  about  twice  as  many  p  rovincials  as  there 
were  citizens,  of  either  sex,  and  of  every  age ;  and  that  the 
slaves  were  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  total  amount  of  this  imperfect 
calculation  would  rise  to  about  120,000,000  of  persons.**  % 


*  See  PUn.  Nftt.  mst  XXXm.  47,  52;  also  XXXIV.  6,  and 
XXXV.  58. 
t  "PablicoaaervtM."  LiT.IX.29. 

i  The  present  poptdation  of  Italy  is  between  l$,O00t00O  and 
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Tho  diflerent  mothods  in  which  men  becamo  skves  were 
by  war,  commerce,  tho  operation  of  law  in  certain  cooes, 
and  by  their  birth. 

1.  Slaves  acquired  hy  war.  In  general,  prisoners  of  war 
wore  sold  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  after  their 
capture.  If  a  subsequent  treaty  provided  for  their  release, 
it  would  appear  that  a  special  law  was  passed,  ordering  tho 
buyers  of  such  slaves  to  give  them  up,  on  receiving  from 
the  treasury  repayment  of  the  original  purchase  money. 
Livy,  XLn.  6,  says  in  relation  to  the  Ligurians,  10,000  of 
whom  had  surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners,  "At  ille 
[consul]  arma  omnibus  ademit,  oppidum  diruit,  ipsos  bonaque 
corum  vendidit.**  As  the  Senate  were  at  the  time  deliberat- 
ing about  the  treatment  of  them,  "  res  visa  atrox  " ;  and  a 
decree  was  issued,  annulling  the  previous  sales,  and  com* 
pelting  the  respective  purchasers  to  set  the  Ligurians  free, 
but  with  restitution  by  the  public  of  the  prices  which  had 
been  paid.  Prisoners  belonging  to  a  revolted  nation  were, 
without  exception  in  favor  of  voluntar]'  surrender,  sold  into 
servitude ;  and,  sometimes,  as  a  more  severe  punishment,  or 
for  greater  precaution,  it  was  stipulated  at  titeir  sale,  that 
they  should  be  carried  to  distant  places,  and  should  not  be 
manumitted  within  twenty  or  thirty  years.*  Ailer  the  fall  of 
the  Samnites  at  Aquilonia,  2,033,000  pieces  of  brass  were 
realisiod  by  the  sale  of  prisoners,  who  amounted  to  about 
86,000.f   Lucretius  brought  from  the  Volscian  war  1,250 

17,000,000.  See  lihe  Essay  of  Home  on  the  PopalooBness  of  Andeat 
Nations ;  Gibbon,  Hist.  Dec.  and  Fall,  Ch.  n.;  Blair's  loqaity  into  the 
State  of  Boman  Slfreiy,  Ch.  I. 

*  "No  in  Ticina  re^^one  serrirent,  neve  intra  tricesimnm  annom. 
Uberarentor." —  Saeton.  Octav.  XXL 

t  « Id  iB8  ledactoQi  ex  capdvis  dicebator."  —  Ideg,  X.  46. 
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(iaptives ;  and,  by  the  capture  of  one  inconsiderable  town, 
no  less  than  4,000  slaves  were  obtained.  On  the  descent  of 
the  Romans  upon  Africa,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  20,000 
prisoners  were  taken.  Gelon,  prsetor  of  Syracuse,  having 
routed  a  Carthaginian  army,  took  such  a  number  of  captives, 
that  he  gave  500  of  them  to  each  of  the  several  citizens  of 
Agrigentum.  On  the  great  victory  of  Marius  and  Catulus 
over  the  Cimbri,  60,000  were  captured.  When  Pindenissu^s 
was  taken  by  Cicero,  the  inhabitants  were  sold  for  more 
than  £  100,000.  Augustus,  having  overcome  the  Salassi, 
sold  as  slaves  36,000,  of  whom  8,000  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  Cassar,  in  his  Gallic  wars,  according  to  the 
moderate  estimate  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  took  more  than 
400,000  prisoners.  The  rule,  which  forbade  prisoners  taken 
in  civil  wars  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves,  was  sometimes  dis* 
regarded.  On  the  taking  of  Cremona  by  the  forces  of 
Vitellius,  his  general  Antonius  ordered  that  none  of  the 
captives  should  be  detained ;  and  the  soldiers  could  find  no 
purchasers  for  them.*  A  slave,  carried  off  from  the  Roman 
territories  by  the  enemy,  fell  again  under  his  raaster*s 
authority,  if  he  came  back  or  was  retaken.  Roman  citizens, 
who  had  been  made  prisoners,  recovered  their  former  rank, 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  it,  upon  their 
escape  or  recapture  from  the  enemy's  hands. 

2.  Slav^  acquired  hy  commerce.  The  slave-trade  in 
Africa  is  as  old  as  history  reaches  back.  Among  the  rul- 
ing nations  of  the  North  coast,  —  the  Egyptians,  Cyrenians, 
and  Carthaginians,  —  slavery  was  not  only  established,  but 

•  The  language  of  Tacitus,  Hist.  Lib.  HI ,  is,  "Irritamque  prsedam 
milittboa  effecerat  consensus  Italiee,  emptionem  talinm  mancipiomm 
adsperoantis.  Occidi  ccepere :  quod  nbl  enotuit,  a  propinqois  adfinibos- 
qoe  occnlte  redemptebantur." 
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they  imported  whole  armies  of  eloLves,  partly  for  homo  use, 
and  partly,  at  least  among  the  Carthaginians,  to  bo  shipped 
for  foreign  markets.  They  were  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
interior,  where  kidnapping  was  just  as  much  carried  on  then 
as  it  is  now.  Black  male  and  female  slaves  were  even  an 
article  of  luxury,  not  only  among  the  above-mentioned  na- 
tions, but  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  Troglodyte  Ethiopians 
seem  to  have  been  a  wild  negro  race,  dwelling  in  caves  in 
the  neighboring  mountains,  who  were  kidnapped  by  the 
Garamantes  to  be  sold  for  slaves.*  The  slave-trade  in 
Africa  was  directed  mainly  to  females,  who,  in  the  Balearian 
Islands,  were  sold  for  three  times  as  much  as  the  men.t 
For  the  building  of  public  works  at  Rome,  vast  numbers  of 
slaves  were  procured.  The  piers,  porticos,  aqueducts,  and 
roads,  whose  magnificent  ruins  are  now  an  object  of  admi- 
ration, were  constructed  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  slaves. 
In  raising  such  a  structure  as  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian, 
thousands  of  wretched  men,  torn  from  their  own  firesides, 
toiled  unto  death.  The  island  of  Delos  became  an  extensive 
mart  for  slaves.  In  that  opulent  emporium  10,000  could 
be  bought  and  sold  in  a  single  day.  Predatory  excursions 
were  made  into  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Syria,  and  great 
numbers  were  carried  ofif  to  the  market-places  of  Sidon,  or 
Delos.  For  a  long  period,  great  numbers  of  slaves  (^^  maxi- 

•  Heeren's  Hist.  Researchea,  Vol.  I,  Oxford  edit.,  pp.  181, 223, 239. 
"  Cam  obsidibas  Carthaginiensium,  nt  principam  Uberis,  magna  vis 
servoram  erat.  Aogebant  eoram  nameram,  at  ab  recenti  Afnco  bello, 
et  ab  ipsis  Setinia  captiva  aliquot  nodonis  ejos  ex  prsada  empta  caaa- 
cipia."  —Ltvy,  XXXU.  26. 

t  "  Tibi  pocula  cursor 
Geetnlns  dabit,  aut  nigri  manus  ossea  Mauri, 
£t  cni  per  mediam  nolis  occurrcre  noctem, 
Clivosffi  veberiB  dum  per  monamenta  Latina."  —  Juv.  Y.  51. 
VOL.  II.  8 
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mus  mancipiorum  fuit  proventus  ")  were  drawn  from  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor,  particularly  from  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia.  Slave  and  Phrygian  became  almost  convertible 
terms.  So  great  a  multitude  were  carried  into  slavery,  that 
but  few  towns  were  planted ;  the  country  was  rather  a  pas- 
turage for  flocks.  There  were  6,000  slaves  which  belonged 
to  the  temple  of  a  goddess  in  Cappadocia.  Hence  the  words 
of  Horace,  "Mancipiis  locuples,  eget  eeris  Cappadocum 
rex."  •  At  an  early  period,  the  emporia  for  slaves,  from  the 
extensive  Scythian  regions,  were  Panticapseum,  Dioscurias, 
and  Phanagoria,  all  on  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  Slaves 
appear  to  have  reached  the  market  of  Rome,  under  the 
Csesars,  in  separate  bands,  composed  of  natives  of  their 
several  countries.  The  Gretes  probably  came  from  a  coun- 
try a  little  to  the  east  of  Pontus.  The  Davi  were  probably 
an  Oriental  race.  Alexandria  was  a  considerable  place  for 
the  sale  of  slaves  of  a  particular  kind.  Slaves  possessing 
certain  accomplishments  were  procured  fromCadiz.t  Cor- 
sica, Sardinia,  and  Britain,  were  the  birthplace  of  slaves. 
The  profits  of  dealers,  who  bought  slaves  that  were  cap- 
tured in  distant  wars,  were  often  enormous.  In  the  camp 
of  Lucullus,  in  Pontus,  a  man  might  be  purchased  for  three 
shillings,  while  the  lowest  price  for  which  the  same  slave 
could  be  had  at  Rome  was,  perhaps,  nearly  £15.^  In 
most  countries,  it  was  common  for  parents  to  sell  their 
children  into  slavery.  In  trafficking  with  comparatively 
barbarous  nations,  dealers  procured  slaves  by  barter,  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.   Salt,  for  example,  was  anciently  much 

*  See  Heyne's  Opnscala  Academica,  Vol.  IV.  p.  137.  (xottingen, 
1796. 

f  Forsitan  expectes,  ut  Gaditana  conoro,"  etc.— Juv.  Sat.  XI.  162. 
X  Plutarch,  VU.  Lacnllas. 
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taken  by  the  Thracians  iu  exchange  for  human  beings. 
Man'Stealing  was,  at  all  times,  a  very  prevalent  crime 
among  the  ancients.  Paul  in  denouncing  man-stealera, 
1  Tim.  i.  10,  as  among  the  worst  of  sinners,  impresses  us 
with  the  belief,  that  the  offence  was  very  frequent.  Even 
Romans  were  often  carried  off  into  illegal  bondage,  espe- 
cially in  troublous  times,  when  individuals  were  permitted 
to  keep  private  jails  and  workhouses,  which  served  both  for 
detention  and  concealment.*  In  calamitous  times,  the  sale 
of  children  by  tlieir  indigent  parents  was  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Constantino  allowed  a  new-born  infant  to  be  sold 
under  the  pressure  of  extreme  want  This  sale,  in  any  need, 
was  legalized  by  Theodosius  the  Great. 

3.-  Free-horn  Romans  might  he  reduced  to  slavery  hy  the 
operation  of  law.  Criminals  doomed  to  certain  ignominious 
punishments  were,  by  eSect  of  their  sentence,  deprived  of 
citizenship,  and  sunk  into  a  state  of  servitude.  They  were 
then  termed  servi  pameSf  and  during  the  Commonwealth 
were  the  property  of  the  public.  A  pardon  or  remission  of 
the  penalty  lef^  the  convict  still  a  slave,  unless  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  former  rank  by  a  special  act  of  grace.  But 
this  condition  of  penal  slavery  was  entirely  abolished  by 
Justinian.  Of  old,  those  that  did  not  give  in  their  names 
for  enrolment  in  the  militia,  were  beaten  and  sold  into  bond- 
age beyond  the  Tiber.  Those  who  did  not  make  proper 
returns  to  the  censor,  were  liable  to  be  visited  with  the  same 
punishment.  An  indigent  thief  was  adjudged  as  a  slave  to 
the  injured  party.  By  the  Claudian  decree,  reenacted  under 
Vespasian,  it  was  ordered  that  a  free-born  woman,  having  an 
intrigue  with  another  person^s  slave,  should  herself  be  made 

*  "  Bepoigandomm  tota  Italia  ei^astalonun,  qaoram  domini  in 
invidiam  venerant,"  etc.  —  Suet.  Vit.  Jtb.  YUI. 
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tho  slai'o  of  her  paramour^s  master.  Various  other  laws  of 
thia  sort  were  passed  under  the  Emperors.  In  early  limes, 
the  exposure  of  children  was  common.*  Both  the  Senecon 
relate  that  the  custom  of  exposing  feehle  and  deformed 
children  wan  common.f  Healthful  infants  were  dlso  some* 
times  left  to  perish.  Not  only  prosUtutes,  hut  the  wives  of 
the  most  noble  Romans,  were  frequently  guilty  of  destroy* 
ing  their  children  before  their  birth.  |  It  came  at  length  to 
be  established  as  a  rule,  that  those  fathers  or  masters  who 
expoaed  their  own,  or  their  slaves*  ofispring,  should  lose 
their  respective  rights,  and  that  the  children  should  become 
title  slaves  of  any  one  who  chose  to  take  them  up  and  sup> 
port  them.  Justinian  at  last  ordered  that  all  exposed  chii'> 
dren  should  be  free.  Vagrant  slaves,  numcipia  v^ga^  were 
dealt  with  as  stray  goods.  Freedmen,  if  guilty  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  their  former  masters,  might  be  again  reduced 
to  slavery,  though,  according  to  Tacit.  Ann.  XIH.  26, 27, 
the  practice  was  discontinued  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

4.  Slavery  hy  birth.  The  following  is  the  declaration  of 
the  civil  law:  "  Slaves  are  either  bom  such,  or  become  so. 
They  are  bom  such,  when  they  are  the  slaves  of  bond- 


*  "Fortentosos  fcetas  extangaimas,  liberos  gnoqae,  Bidebiles  mon- 
ttrosiqoe  editi  san^  mei^gimtis."  —  Sen.  de  Ira,  Lib.  1.  Cap.  15. 

t  "Ex  nepte  Julia,  post  damnationem,  editam  infantem  ^nosci 
aliqoe  vetoit."  —  Suet.  Vit.  Odav.  LXV.  After  the  death  of  Germani- 
Gos,  as  an  indication  of  the  intensest  grief,  "  partas  conjngam  ex- 
p08iti.''--iS'ucf.  Oal.  V. 

t  *^TaQtom  artes  hajoa,  ten  turn  medicamioa  possant, 
Qaas  steriles  facit,  atqne  homines  in  ventre  necandos 
Condudt."  —  Juv.  Srf.  VI.  595, 
See  also  Sen.  Consol.  ad  Helviam.  16,  who  speaks  of  the  custom  as 
not  uncommon.  Suet.  Vit  Dom.  XXIT.  See  the  Opus.  Academ.  of 
Tzschimer.,  p.  72,  Idp.  1829. 
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womon ;  and  they  becomo  slaves,  cither  by  the  law  of  na* 
tioDS,  that  is,  by  captivity,  or  by  the  civil  law,  which  hap* 
pens,  when  a  free  person,  above  the  age  of  twenty,  su<fferB 
himself  to  be  sold,  for  the  sake  of  sharing  the  price  paid  for 
him/*  Slavery  by  birth  thus  depended  on  the  condition  of 
the  mother  alone,  and  her  master  became  owner  of  her 
ofispring,  bom  while  she  was  his  property.  In  order  to 
determine  the  question  of  a  child^s  freedom  or  servitude, 
the  whole  period  of  gestation  was  taken  into  view,  by  the 
Roman  jurists ;  and  if  at  any  time  between  conception  and 
birth  tlie  mother  had  been  for  one  instant  free,  the  law,  by 
a  humane  fiction,  supposed  the  birth  to  have  taken  place 
then,  and  held  the  infant  to  be  free  bom.*  For  fixing  the 
ownership  of  a  child,  the  date  of  the  birth  was  alone  re- 
garded ;  and  the  father  of  a  natural  child,  by  his  bond* 
woman,  was  the  master  of  his  ofispring,  as  much  as  of  any 
other  of  his  slaves. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  the  conditioa 
of  the  Roman  slaves,  first  as  it  was  in  law,  and  secondly  as 
it  was  in  fact. 

Slavery  is  defined  in  the  Codex  Just,  as  that  by  which 
one  man  is  made  subject  to  another,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations,  though  contra  noturofn,  contrary  to  natural  right 
"  Manumission  took  its  rise  from  the  law  of  nations,  for  all 
men  by  the  law  of  nature  are  bom  in  freedom ;  nor  was 
manumission  heard  of,  while  servitude  was  unknown.** 

All  slaves  are  in  the  power  of  their  masters,  which  power 
is  derived  from  the  law  of  nations ;  for  it  is  equally  observ* 
able  among  all  nations,  that  masters  have  had  the  power  of 

*  "  Qaia  non  debet  cal&mitas  matris  ei  nocere,  qui  in  ventre  est.** 
Lib.  I.  Tit.  4,  De  Ingm. 
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life  and  death  over  th«ir  slaved;  and  that  whatsoeror  is 
acquired  by  the  slave,  is  acquired  for  the  master."  Ser> 
vile  relations  are  an  impediment  to  matrimony^  as  when  a 
father  and  daughter,  or  a  brother  and  sister,  are  manumit' 
ted."  The  manumission  does  not  change  his  state,  because 
ha  had,  before  manumission,  no  state  or  civil  condition." 

Whatever  our  slaves  have  at  any  time  acquired,  whether 
by  delivery,  stipulation,  donation,  bequest,  or  any  other 
means,  the  same  is  reputed  to  be  acquired  by  ourselves,  for 
be  who  is  a  slave  can  have  no  property.    And  if  a  slave  is 
instituted  an  heir,  ho  cannot  otherwise  take  upon  himself 
the  inheritance,  than  at  the  command  of  his  master.  Mas* 
tors  acquire  by  their  slaves,  not  only  the  property  of  things, 
bttt  also  the  possession."   ^  Those  perrons  are  allowed  to 
be  good  witnesses,  wlio  are  themselves  le^lly  capable  of 
teking  by  testament  $  but  yet  no  woman,  slave,  interdicted 
prodigal,  no  person  under  puberty,  etc.,  can  be  admitted  a 
witness  to  a  testament"   "  An  injury  is  never  understood 
to  be  done  to  the  slave ;  but  it  is  reputed  to  be  done  to  the 
master,  through  the  person  of  his  slave.   If  a  man  should 
only  give  ill  language  to  a  slave,  or  strike  him  with  his  fist, 
the  master  can  bring  no  actism  on  that  account if  a  stran> 
ger  should  beat  the  slave  of  another  in  a  cruel  manner,  it  m 
aetioQaUe."     Inter  servos  et  libenM  matrimonium  contrahi 
non  potert ;  eontubemium  potest"  ^  A  fugitive  slave,  who 
^  is  retaken,  cannot  be  manumitted  in  ten  years,  contraiy  to 
the  will  of  his  former  master."   Under  the  alarm  of  great 
public  danger,  and  during  civU  wars,  slaves  were  occasion* 
ally  taken  into  the  ranks  of  the  army,  but  they  were  not 
enlisted  before  being  emancipated.* 


*    Octo  mUUft  javenam  Tslidonun  ez  Mrritiia,  pritu  sdecitaatet 
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The  system  of  Romao  polytheism  was,  at  all  timo%  ex> 
ceedingly  tolerant.  During  tlio  Empire,  the  introduotion  of 
foreign  divinities  and  rites  becanne  fashicnable.  The  ser- 
vile olasses  followed  any  religion  vyhich  they  pleased.  Bus* 
tic  masters  and  their  slaves  sometimes  united  in  ofiering  up 
sacrifices  to  the  gods.  Slaves  were  permitted  to  make 
offerings  to  Venus.  They  were  not  specially  excluded  in 
later  times  from  the  great  religious  solemnities,  except  the 
Megalesiaq  plays  in  honoir  of  Cybele.  Public  slaves  wero 
employed  about  temples.  Female  slaves  were  suffered  to 
participate  in  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  BooaDea.  Her- 
cules was  the  tutelar  divinity  of  slaves,  and  Juno  Feronia 
presided  over  their  manumission.  Public  holidays,  in  all 
amounting  to  about  thirty  in  e,  year,  during  the  existence  of 
paganism,  were  observed  by  slaves  as  well  as  freemen, 
with  partial  cessation  from  labor.  The  customary  rights  of 
burial  were  not  denied  to  slaves.  Monuments  were  often 
erected  to  their  memory,  ap  is  proved  incontestaUy  by  the 
numerous  inscriptions,  preserved  in  Gruter  and  eUsewhero. 
Slaves  were,  at  all  times,  permitted  to  avail  themselves  <^ 
the  temporary  protection  of  sanctuaries.  These  were  the 
temples  and  altars  of  the  gods,  afterwards  the  palace  and 
images  of  the  emperors,  and  still  later  Christian  churches 
and  shrines.  It  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  be  the  propri- 
etor of  slaves ;  even  a  slave  might  hold  others  of  his  own 
clara,  and  act  as  their  master  to  all  intents ;  but  still,  those 
slaves  were,  as  fully  as  the  rest  of  his  pecuiium,  subject  to 
the  superior  rights  of  his  free  lord. 

singalot,  veUeatne  auUtare,  empta  pablioe  snnaveniiit.'' — Liv.  XXll 
57.  "  Bx  hoc  edieto  dftti  nantni  araiati  instmctiqQe  ab  dominii,"  etc.  — 
Liv.  XXIV.  11, 17.     Serri,  qoibos  anna  dareator,  ita  at  pretaom  pro 
bello  p<!ifiBcto  dominii  solveretor,  emebaatar." — Zdv.  XXXIV.  4. 
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The  customary  allowance  of  food  for  each  slave  was, 
probably,  four  Roman  bushelB  {modius^  one  peck  English) 
of  manufactured  corn  a  month ;  monthly  supplies  being  fur- 
nished  to  the  upper  slaves  in  the  country,  and  daily  rations 
to  those  in  the  city.  Gladiators  were  proverbially  well 
fed  ("  paratos  cibos,  ut  gladiatoriam  saginam,**  etc.  Tac. 
Hist  II.  88).  Salt  and  oil  were  commonly  allowed,  and 
occasionally  vinegar,  and  salt  fish,  olives,  etc.  They  had 
daily  what  was  about  an  English  pint  and  a  half  of  wine. 
Posctty  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water,  was  given  to  slaves, 
OS  well  OS  to  soldiers.  Slaves  near  town  procured  for  them- 
selves  other  necesspnes,  and  even  luxuries. 

Male  slaves  were  not  permitted  by  law  to  wear  the  togUj 
gown,  bulla,  ball,  or  the  gold  ring,  which  were  the  badges 
of  citizenship ;  nor  were  female  slaves  suffered  to  assume 
the  atola,  the  robe  of  free  and  modest  matrons.  The  cap, 
piUuSf  08  an  emblem  of  liberty,  was  probably  a  forbidden 
piece  of  dress.  Thus  we  read :  "  Servi  ad  pileum  vocati." 
In  most  other  respects,  they  were  attired  as'  their  masters 
pleased,  till  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  appointed 
a  certain  garb  for  the  servile  classes.  It  had  been  proposed, 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  to  clothe  slaves  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner,  but  the  project  was  abandoned  from  dread  of  showing 
to  the  slaves  the  superiority  of  their  numbers.* 

The  laborers  on  a  farm  were  shut  up  at  night  in  a  build- 
ing called  a  work-house,  ergastulum,  but  which  rather  re- 
sembled a  prison.   Each  slave  had  a  separate  cell.t  Some 

*  "  Quantum  perica],am  immineret,  si  serri  nostri  namerare  nos  cce- 
puseat"  —  Sen.  de  Clem.  L  24.  "  Galliee  parpar®  tingendse  causa  ad 
Bervitioram  vegtea."  —  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  XVI.  31. 

t  "Namems  ilU  qaotidie  serroram,  velut  imperatori  exercitns, 
referebatar ;  coi  jamdudam  divitiffi  esse  debuerant  dao  vicaiii  et  cella 
laxior."  —  Sm.de.  TVanjuH.  An.  YUL 
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maotere  allowed  woU^diopoBed  slaves  to  be  bettor  lodged 
than  othera.*  Suetonius  mforms  us,  that  it  had  becotne  so 
common  to  expose  sick  slaves  on  the  isle  of  iEsculoipius  in 
the  Tiber,  that  Claudius  enacted  a  law  to  prevent  the  bar* 
barity.t  No  authoritative  regulations  seem  ever  to  have 
been  adopted,  for  limiting  the  forced  labor  of  slaves  within 
due  bounds.  Agricultural  laborers  were  probably  made  to 
undergo  great  fatigues.  Considerable  abat^.'uent  of  toil  was 
made  in  favor  of  female  slaves,  particularly  such  as  had 
borne  three  or  more  children. 

Masters  were  oAen  at  great  pams  to  teach  their  slaves 
various  exercises,  trades,  arts,  and  accomplishments ;  f  and 
even  employed  hired  instructors  for  this  purpose.  We 
have  little  reason,  however,  to  think  that  the  servile  classes 
generally  received  any  education,  in  the  most  limited  sense 
of  the  term.  There  was,  apparently,  no  benefit  to  accrue 
to  the  master  from  his  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  being  able  to  read  and  write.  The  obedience  of 
slaves  was  enforced  by  severe  discipline.  The  masters 
availed  themselves  of  the  latitude  of  the  law  in  this  respedt 
to  the  utmost  extent.  A  blow  with  the  hand  was  a  very 
ready  discipline.  §   The  lash  and  rod  were  in  frequent 

*  "  Boliqaa  pars  lateris  hnjos  seiroram  libertoramqae  tuibns  deti> 
netar,  plerisqae  tam  mtmdis,  at  accipere  hospites  possint."— *P(lm. 
Ep.  n.  17. 

t  "  Omnes,  qai  ezpoQeFeator,  liberoB  esse  sanxit,  nec  tedlra  in  ditiO" 
licm  domini,  si  conralaiBseiit.''  —  Sua.  Vit.  Claud.  XXV. 
t  "Literolis  Gratcis  imbntos,  idoneas  art! 
CaiUbet.'; — Hor.  Ep.  Lib.  IL  il  7. 
Donatas  says,  that  Virgil  was  very  partial  to  two  slavea :  "  UtramqaQ 
non  ineraditam  dimisit^  —  Alosandram  grammaticain,  Cebetem  vero 
et  poetam." 

^  "Nos  colaphtun  incatimm  lambesti  crastolo  eiexfo.^ — Jflb.  IX.  5. 
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UM.*  If  a  alavd  spoke  or  coughed  at  a  forbidden  time,  he 
waa  flogged  by  a  very  aevere  master.t  The  toilet  of. a 
lady  of  fashion  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  a  slare.  A  stray 
curl  was  an  inexorable  ofleoce,  and  the  slaveys  back  was 
punished  for  the  foults  of  the  mirror4  Whips  and  thongs 
were  not  the  most  dreadful  instruments  of  punishment. 
Burning  alive  is  mentioned  as  a  punishment  in  the  Pandects 
and  elsewhere.  Tertullian  says  it  was  first  used  for  slaves 
alone.§  Vine  saplings  as  instruments  of  punishment  were 
least  dishonorable ;  nest  to  them  rods^  Jwtes  or  virgce then 
thongs,  hra ;  scourges,  fiagtlla  or  fiagriy  sometimes  load- 
ed with  lead,  phunbata.  Chfun  scourges  were  used,  with 
weights  at  the  end,  all  of  bronze  or  tin.  The  tqwdtus  was 
a  terrible  instrument  of  torture.  Dislocation  was  one  of  its 
effects.  11  Hiere  were  also  the  fidiculat  Iyre>S)trings,  the 
HTtgtda  and  foreeptf  etc.  A  slave  taken  among  soldiers 
was  cast  from  the  Capitoline  rock,  having  been  first  manu- 
mitted, that  he  might  be  worthy  of  that  punishment.^!  As 
slaves  could  not  testify  on  the  rack  against  their  own  master, 
they  were  sold  to  others,  and  thus  qualified  to  testify.** 

*  "  Vox  dotoini  forit  instantis  viigsmqae  tenenUs."— •  Jiiv.  XIV.  63. 
.t  **£t  ne  fortoita  qnidem  verberibas  ezcepta  sunt,  tossis,  stematar 
mentam,  Bingalttu,"  etc.  — -<SSot.  Ep.  XLVIL 
X  "  Unas  de  toto  peccsverat  orbe  comamm 
Anntdua,  incerto  aon  bene  fizos  aca. 
Hoc  fiicinat  Lalage  specnlo,  qoo  viderat,  nlta  est ; 
Et  ceddit  sectis  icta  Plecosa  comis."  —  Afizrf.  Zab.  IL  Ep.  66. 
\  "  Sed  de  patibolo  et  vivi  comborio  per  omne  ingeiuam  cradelitaUs 
exbatiri&t*^  —  Tat.  dt  Anma,  I. 
li  Seneca,  Ep.  XIX. 

H  Dio  Casnos,  L  48,  Han.  ed.  p.  337.  1606. 
Id.  LV.  357.  Javenal  has  this : 
•     "  Tarn  felix,  qaoties  aliqnis  tortore  vocato 
Uritar  aidenti  doo  propter  liutea  ferro. 
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Cruel  mostorB  sometimies  hired  torturers  by  proression,  or 
had  such  persons  in  their  establishmonts,  to  asifist  them  in 
punishing  their  slaves,  or  in  extorting  conressions  from  them, 
and  many  horrible  torments  were  employed  for  those  pur- 
poses.*^ The  noses,  ears,  teeth,  or  e^^en  eyes  were  in  great 
danger  from  an  enraged  mastor.t  Crucifixion  was  fro' 
quently  made  tho  fate  of  a  wretched  slave,  for  trifling  mis- 
conduct, or  for  mere  caprice.  {  Cato,  the  Censor,  used  after 
supper  to  seize  a  thong,  and  flog  such  of  his  slaves  as  had 
not  attended  properly,  or  had  dressed  any  dish  ill.  Insult- 
ing appellations  were  given  to  slaves  who  had  been  ofVea 
subjected  to  punishment  O  who  had  frequently  been 
beaten  was  called  mofttgia,  or  x  -^o  ;  he  who  had  been 
branded  was  termed  stigmatiaSf  or  si.^  ^Htu,  or  iTUcriptm, 
or  literatui^  and  he  who  had  borne  the  ji^ca  was  named 
Jureifer.  No  distinction  whatever  seems  to  have  been  madn- 
tained  between  the  modes  of  punishing  male  and  female 
slaves.  The  laws,  which  abolished  the  master^s  power  of 
life  and  death,  appear  to  have  been  obeyed  with  great  reluc- 


Qaid  Btukdet  javeoi  hstxa  stridors  cateniB, 
Qaem  mira  affidont  toscdpta  ei^gastola,  cmer 
Rnsticos  1 "  —XIV.  21. 
*      aunt,  qon  tortoribns  aonoa  prtesteDt"  —Juv.  Yl.  480. 
f  "  Tmnd  naribns  auribasqne  voltiu."  — >  Mart.  II.  83.  "  Feccentis 
femuU  pngno  ne  percate  dentn."  —  Zd.  XIV.  68. 
t  "  Fone  cracem  eerro ;  meniit  qao  crimine  sennu 
SappUdam?  Qais  tesUs  adest?  Quisdetalit?  Andi. 
KoUa  OBqaftm  de  morte  homipia  canctado  looga  est. 
O  demeos,  ita  cemu  homo  est  1  Nil  fecerit,  esto ; 
Hoc  Tolo,  sic  joSeo,  sit  pro  ratione  Tolantas."  —  Jao.  VI.  218. 
The  foUowing  law  was  passed  A.  C.  58.  "  Si  qois  a  sois  senris  inter- 
f&cidis  esset,  ii  qnoqae,  qoi  testamento  mannmissi  sab  eodem  tecto 
mansbiscrtt,  inter  servos  snppUda  penderent"  —  Tac  Am.  Tcfk.  32. 
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tance,  and  frequently  virtually  defeated  by  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  an  inferior  punishment. 

Slaves  had  various  rewards  for  good  conduct  held  out  to 
them  by  their  masters.  The  chief  of  these  were  manumis- 
sion, or  promotion  to  a  better  situation  in  their  owner^s  ser- 
vice, as  to  the  pl£u;e  of  steward,  or  superintendent.  They 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  keep  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
their  business,  or  money  was  given  them  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  special  services.  Slaves  had  generally  a  separate 
fund  called  peculium^  though  this  was  strictly  the  property 
of  the  master.  At  the  Saturnalia,  slaves  were  treated  like 
masters,  feasting  at  their  owner^s  tables,  having  license  to 
say  what  they  pleased  without  fear  of  chastisement.  Their 
other  principal  holidays  were  the  Matronalia,  in  March, 
PopulifugiUi  7th  of  July,  and  CompelaHa^  7th  of  May.* 

•  The  writinga  of  M.  Seneca  are  full  of  tender  sympathy  and  of  ex-  ' 
alted  sentiments  in  behalf  of  slaves.  "  Servis,"  he  says,  "  imperare 
moderate,  lans  est ;  ct  in  mandpio  cogitandam  est,  non  quantam  illnd 
impnne  pati  possit,  sed  quantum  tibi  pennittat  tequi  boniqne  natora." 
In  the  same  place,  the  conduct  of  Vedius  Pollio,  who  fed  his  fish  with 
the  flesh  of  bis  slares,  is  reprobated  in  the  severest  manner. — De  Clem. 
1. 18.  In  the  essay  De  Beneficiis,  L  iii.  Cap.  19,  20,  21,  etc.,  many 
instances  are  recorded  of  grateful  conduct  on  the  part  of  slaves.  "  Er- 
rat,  si  quis  existimat  servituteni  in  totum  hominem  descendere;  pars 
melior  ejus  excepta  est.  Corpora  obnoxia  sunt,  et  adscripta  dominis ; 
mens  quidem  sni  juris ;  quss  adeo  libera  et  vaga,  est,  ut  ne  ab  hoo 
quidem  <mrcere  cni  inclnsa  est,  teneri  qneat."  One  of  the  examples 
quoted  is  where  the  servant  of  C.  Yettins,  '«eju8  gladiam  militi  ipsi,  a 
quo  trahebatnr,  ednsit,  et  primom  dominnm  occidit;  deinde,  Tmpus 
est,  inqnit,  tne  et  tn{hiconsukre,Jam  thmintm  manumisi;  atque  ita  se  nno 
icta  ttansjecit"  (Cap.  S3).  In  the  civil  wars  another  slave  habited  him- 
self Uice  bia  master,  and  was  slain,  while  his  master  escaped.  A  third, 
hj  wise  coansel,  saved  the  life  of  his  master,  who  had  spoken  treason- 
able tiiirfls  against  Cesar.  The  47th  epistle  is  taken  up  in  describing 
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The  proportion  between  the  sexes  of  the  slaves,  has  not 
been  ascertained.  There  were  few  female  agriculturists, 
and  the  men  who  lived  in  ergastula  would  rarely  have  wives. 
Women  alone  were  employed  in  spinning ;  but  men  were, 
as  often  as  they,  engaged  in  weaving.  The  sepulchre  of 
the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  Livia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
as  described  by  Gori,  has  150  female  names  to  400  names 
of  men. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  regard  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  and  during  the  Empire  pre- 
viously to  the  reign  of  Constantino,  as  one  of  great  hardship. 
Their  lot  was  dependent  on  the  disposition  of  particular 
masters,  not  on  the  laws,  nor  on  a  humane  and  enlightened 
public-  opinion.  On  a  cursory  reading  of  the  classical  au« 
thors,  we  may  form  the  opinion  that  slaves  in  general  enjoyed 
great  liberties.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  authors  in 
question  were  conversant  mainly  with  the  vemce^  with  the 
house  slaves,  with  the  smart,  precocious  slaves,  children 
brought  from  Alexandria,  with  the  educated  slaves,  etc. 
The  groans  from  the  ergastula  do  not  reach  our  ears.  We 
cannot  gather  up  the  tears  .which  were  shed  on  the  Appian 

what  the  treatment  of  slaves  oaght  to  be.  Unhappily,  he  furnishes  eri* 
dence  enough  that  his  compassionate  advice  was  bat  little  heeded.  After 
saying  that  he  will  pass  over  the  instances  of  inhnman  men,  who  treated 
their  slaves  more  craellj  than  beasts,  he  saya:  "Alius  vini  minister 
in  muliebrem  modam  omatas,  com  state  luctatar.  Non  potest  effogere- 
paeritiam,  sed  retrahitor.  Jamqna  militari  habita  glaber,  destrictis 
pilis,  aat  penitos  evnlsis,  tota  nocte  pervigilat;  qnam  inter  ebrietatem 
domini  ac  libidinem  dividit,  et  in  cnbicalo  vir,  et  in  convivio  pner  est." 
The  yonnger  Pliny  was'  a  hnmane  master.  Dio  Cassias,  1. 47  of  his 
Koman.  Hist.,  mentions  three  slaves  in  the  time  of  Antony's  proscription, 
who  saved  their  masters  at  the  loss  of  their  own  lives.  One  of  them 
yras  &  ttigmaticut.  *  ; 

VOL.  II.  9 
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Way,  around  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  in  the  countless 
fams  of  Italy.  There  were  griefs  which  we  know  not  of, 
• — sorrows,  heart-rending  cruelties,  which  will  not  be  re- 
vealed UU  the  day  of  doom.  Slaves  were  valued  only  so 
far  as  they  represented  money.  Hortensius  cared  less  for 
the  health  of  his  slaves  than  for  that  of  his  fish.  It  was  a 
question  put  for  ingenious  disputation,  whether,  in  order  to 
lighten  a  vessel  in  a  storm,  one  should  sacrifice  a  valuable 
horse  or  a  worthless  slave.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  /  ^.rian,  we 
find  that  indications  of  insanity  were  not  uncommon  among 
alaves,  which  must  generally  be  attributed  to  their  misery. 

The  slaves  not  unfrequently  rose  in  rebellion  against  their 
masters.  At  one  time,  A.  C.  458,  Appius  Herdonius  sum> 
moned  the  slaves  from  the  Capitol  with  the  inspiring  words, 

Se  miserrimi  cujusque  suscepisse  causam,  ut  servitiis  grave 
jugum  demeret.^'  In  the  city  the  terror  was  extreme,  as  no 
one  knew  whom  to  trust  His  foes  were  they  of  his  own 
household.  A  little  ktter,  A.  C.  415,  (Livy,  IV.  45,)  it  was 
announced  that  Servitia,  urbem  ut  incenderent  distantibus 
locis,  conjurarunt"  At  another  time,  A.  C.  271,  (Livy,  XXII. 
33,)  twenty-five  slaves  were  affixed  to  the  cross,  because 
they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
Etruria,  A.  C.  196,  (Livy,  XXXIIL  36,)  was  threatened  with 
a  fearful  insurrection.  The  mournful  result  was,  "  Multi 
occisi,  multi  capti,  alios  verberatos  crucibus  affixit,  qui  prin- 
cipes  conjurationis  fuerant ;  alios  dombis  restituit.**  Again, 
A.  C  184,  (Livy,  XXXIX.  29,)  we  read,  "  Magnus  motus 
eervilis  eo  anno  in  Apulia  fuit.^*  Seven  thousand  men  were 
condemned.  In  the  brief  language  of  the  historian,  de 
multis  Bumptum  est  supplicium.^* 

In  A.  C.  135,  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  hap- 
pened, "which,  says  Diodorus,  was  the  most  dreadful  which 
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ever  occurred.  Many  towns  were  plundered ;  multitudes 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  (dpaplOiAtjToi)  were  visited  with  the 
direst  calamities,  and  the  slaves  gained  possession  of  almost 
the  whole  island.  The  insurgents  under  Eunus  amounted 
to  70,000  men,  of  whom'  20,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  last  defeat ;  and  the  rest  to  have  been  taken  and  cruci- 
fied ;  but  they  had  kept  the  field  for  six  years,  in  the  face  of 
considerable  forces. 

In  Italy  there  were  vast  numbers  of  slaves,  and  frequent 
and  dangerous  commotions.  The  first  happened  at  Nuce- 
ria,  where  thirty  slaves  were  taken  and  executed.  In  the 
second  insurrection  at  Capua,  200  slaves  rebelled;  they 
ffere  immediately  destroyed.  The  third  took  place  in  con< 
sequence  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  a  rich  Roman,  Titus 
Minutius  by  name.  Having  proclaimed  himself  king,  3,500 
slaves  flocked  to  his  standard.  Lucius  LucuUus  was  charged 
with  the  business  of  dealing  with  the  insurgents.  Minutius, 
having  been  betrayed,  killed  himself,  and  his  associates 
perished.  This  was,  however,  but  a  prelude  to  greater 
troubles  in  Sicily.  The  Senate  having  passed  a  decree  that 
no  freed  man  among  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people  should  be 
reduced  to  slavery,  more  than  800  in  Sicily,  who  had  been 
unlawfully  deprived  of  freedom,  were  liberated.  This  ez-> 
cited  the  hopes  of  the  slaves  throughout  the  island.  Re« 
monstrances  having  been  made  to  the  preetor,  he  ordered 
those  who  had  assembled  about  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  liberty,  to  return  to  their  masters.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  insurgents, 
having  strongly  fcMified  themselves,  h&de  defiance  to  the 
eflbrts  of  the  prsetor.  A  certain  Titinius,  an  outlaw,  was 
their  leader.  He  having  at  length  proved  treacherous  to  his 
cause,  Uie  designs  of  the  conspiratorei  were  crushed.  Soon^ 
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however,  the  tumult  broke  out  afresh,  and  Titinius,  who 
was  sent  by  the  pnetor  against  the  slaves,  was  worsted. 
Their  number  increased  in  a  few  days  to  more  than  6,000. 
Having  chosen  a  certain  Salvius  leader,  they  ravaged  va* 
rious  parts  of  the  island.  In  a' battle  with  the  Romans, 
Salvius  took  4,000  prisoners.  The  whole  island  was  soon  in 
a  sad  condition.  Salvius  collected  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
and  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  this  manner 
the  war  was  protracted  for  several  years,  and  the  disturb- 
ances were  not  fully  quelled  till  after  the  most  vigorous  and 
persevering  exertions  of  the  Roman  army.* 

The  famous  servile  war  in  Italy,  which  occurred  in  the 
time  of  Crassus  and  Pompey,  lasted  nearly  three  years,  and 
was  not  brought  to  a  close  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  It 
seems  that  the  slaves  lost  105,000  men,  exclusive  of  those 
who  fell  in  their  victories  over  Lentulus,  and  other  gen* 
erals;  besides,  after  their  main  overthrow  by  Crassus,  a 
body  of  5,000  men  were  vanquished  by  Pompey. 

In  A.  D.  24,  T.  Curtisius,  a  soldier  of  the  pretorian  cohort, 
at  Brundusium  in  Italy,  and  the  neighboring  towns,  fixed 
placards  on  conspicuous  places,  in  which  he  called  on  the 
slaves  to  assert  their  rights.  His  designs  were,  however, 
3oon  crushed,  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  fleet. 
Cinna,  Marius,  Catiline,  and  the  barbarian  invaders  of  Italy, 
augmented  their  forces  by  promising  general  freedom  to 
the  slaves.t 

*  We  hkve  drawn  the  precediog  facts  about  the  Berrile  war  from 
Diodoras  Siculas,  Lib.  XXXVI.,  where  a  detailed  and  impartial  state- 
ment may  be  seen.  This  second  rebellion  in  Sicily  lasted  three  years. 

t  Plat.  Vit.  C.  Marius ;  Cicero  in  Cat  IV.  2 ;  Sallust,  Cat.  56.  "  Servi 
te  reliqnerunt.  Aliam  compilaverunt,  aliam  accusaverunt,  aliam  oc- 
ciderant,  alinm  prodiderunt,  aliam  calcavenrnt,  aUam  veneno,  alium, 
icriminatione,  petlerant"  —  Seneca,  Ep.  CVIL 
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BesideB  the  political  troubles  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
slavery  was  the  fruitful  cause  of  maay  other  evils.  The 
slaves  were  much  addicted  to  lying,  which  Plutarch  calls  the 
vice  of  slaves.  They  were  so  great  thieves,  that  fier  was 
once  synonymous  with  slave.*  It  came  to  be  said  almost 
proverbially,  that  slaves  were  foes.t  Female  slaves  were 
exposed  to  so  many  seductions,  and  were,  at  the  same  time, 
guarded  by  so  few  better  influences,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
Bt  their  extremely  licentious  conduct.  Slavery  fearfully 
increased  dissoluteness  in  the  high  ranks  of  Romans,  idle* 
ness  in  the  lower  ranks,  and  cruelty  in  both.  The  horrid 
butcheries  of  the  amphitheatre  are  a  su^cient  proof  of  the 
sanguinary  disposition  of  the  Roman8.|  The  number  of 
foreign  slaves  imported  from  various  countries,  at  too  ad< 
vanced  an  age  to  learn  the  language  of  their  lords,  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  corrupt  the  Latin  language.^  The  crowds 
of  slaves,  assembled  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  were  the 
r/ieana  of  propagating  fatal  diseases,  which  frequently  rav- 
aged the  Roman  world.|| 


*  *'  EzUis  domos  est,  uM  ooa  et  moltA  sapennui^ 
Et  dominmn  jaUoot,  et  prorant  ftirilms.'* 

Bar.  Ep.  LA.  I.  yi.  49, 48. 
t  "  Totidem  esse  bostes,  qnot  sorros."  -—  Sat.  Ep.  XLVH. 
i  "  Quam  hajm  amentUs  caosam  dedneam  aisi  fidd  {mbecflUtatmn, 
pronam  semper  concapiscentiam  aecnlarioQrgaQdbram1"*~7lrtK£. 
ckI  C^aerem,  Lib.  n.  Cap.  8.  Alao  De  SpeeU»e.  XXH. 

$  **  At  none  natns  infiuis  delegatar  gnBctdee,  andlho,  eni  a£(}aBgiSitr 
anos  ant  alter  ex  omnibns  senris,  pleramqae  Tilissimns,  nec  eaiqaam 
serio  ininisterio  aocomiaodatas."  ■—  The.  de  (km.  Cbmgt.  ZXUK. 

li  In  Heyne'fi  Opnscnla,  YoL  IIL  Frol.  7,  is  aa  aecoont  of  dts 
vfuioDS  pe$ta  whicli  desolated  Rome.  The  nnmber  mentlomd  is  S8. 
The  sixth,  which  bappeaed  A.  U.  C  89S,  cut  off  almost  all  the 
slaves,  aod  neailj  one  half  of  the  free  pop«lati<».  liv.  XXZVL  Dio* 
9» 
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Buoh,  in  brief)  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  world  in 
roapeot  to  slavery  when  our  Saviour  appeared.  Under  the 
first  C«Mwirs,  domesUo  servitude  had  reached  its  height  of 
enormity.  No  part  of  the  immense  empire  was  free  from 
the  evil.  The  Sicilian  dungeons  were  full.  Medians,  Moa* 
sians,  Bitliynians,  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the  Roman 
metropolis  Men*stealors  were  on  the  alert  in  the  fastnes^s 
of  the  African  Troglodytes.  The  voice  of  the  slave-tiuc* 
ttonoer  was  heard  early  and  late  at  Ck>rinth  and  Delos. 
From  Britain  to  Parthia,  and  from  the  woods  of  Sweden  to 
the  great  African  desert,  the  cries  of  the  bondman  went  up 
to  Heaven.  In  Judea  alone,  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  alleviation  to  the  picture.  Yet  there  the  Romans 
doubtless  transported  their  slaves  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  their  domestic  arrangement^ 

In  the  Gospels,  there  is  no  marked  and  prominent  men- 
tkm  of  slavery,  though  the  allusions  and  incidental  notices 
are  noi  unfrequent  Thus  in  K&tt.  viii.  9,  doCW  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Roman  centurion  unquestionably  means  a  slave.  The 
military  slaves  of  the  Romans  were  the  armiger,  armors 
bearer,  gaZeorttur,  helmet^bearer,  cJoootor,  club*bearer,  cah 
and  eacttZa,  soldier^s  drudge.  In  Matt.  siii.  37, 28,  perhaps 
it  is  the  most  natural  to  understand  ioGXos  as  a  slave,  though 
a  higher  meaning  of  the  word  may  be  included.  Also  com« 
pare  Matt  vi.  24 ;  Luke  xvi.  13 ;  John  viii.  33 ;  xiii.  16 ;  zv. 
30.  The  punishment  of  the  cross,  which  was  inflicted  on 
elaves  and  the  lowest  malefactors,  wm  introduced  among 

nyB.  I2L  67.  la  ths  one  wHdi  occmred  A.  D.  69,  which  luted  oalj  for 
aa  sntiuBii,  S0,000  ftmnuls  were  registered, "  trii^nta  foneram  millia 
ia  rettonem  liUtiiUB  Teaerant."  —  Suel.  VU.  Nero,  XXXIX.  ^ 

*>  Eii^  Agripps  exhiUted  at  ooe  time  in  Jndsa  700  pain  of  gladia> 
toM,— alem — Jot.  £Eutf.  XIX. 
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tbo  Jews  by  the  Romans.  See  also  Acts  yii.  6.  In  Rom. 
vii.  14,  wo  find  the  expression  imrpaiJvos  M  Af*apriij»t  sold 
under  sin,  the  bond>sIave  of  sin,  referring  to  the  general 
practice  of  selling  prisoners  of  war  as  staves.  They  were 
considered  as  having  lost  their  title  to  freedom.  Ck>rinth 
was  long  the  chief  slave-mart  of  Greece,  and,  from  its  situa- 
tion, was  likely  to  liave  much  communication  with  Brundu- 
sium,  and  the  other  ports  on  the  eastern  side  of  Italy.  Ti* 
msous,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  asserts  that  Corinth 
had,  in  early  times,  before  Athens  had  reached  her  suprem* 
acy,  460,000  slaves.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
chomix-meaaurert.  Many  of  them  doubtless  embraced  the 
Gospel,  when  preached  by  Paul,  Apollos,  and  others.  From 
the  language  employed  by  Paul  in  describing  the  social 
condition  of  the  Ck>rinthian  converts,*  as  well  as  from  the 
development  of  the  particular  vices  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  we  reasonably  infer  that  many  slaves  were  con- 
verted. In  1  C!or.  vii.  20-24  are  the  following  words  : 
*^  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he  was 
called.  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant  ?  care  not  for  it ; 
but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that 
is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord*s  free- 
man ;  likdwise  also  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Christ** 
servant.  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  not  ye  the  servants 
of  men.  Brethren,  let  every  man,  wherein  he  is  called, 
therein  abide  with  God.*'  The  meaning  of  this  passage 
clearly  is,  Be  not  unduly  solicitous  about  being  in  a  state  of 
bondage.   If  you  have  a  favorable  opportunity  for  gaining 


Korh  aipm,  ob  iroXXfii  tvwrol,  iroXXol  tiyttufie.  I  Cor.  L  S6. 
Also  ths  tern*  ympit  iv^tnjt  iyn^,  i^avBtwjitim,  rk  iiSf  8m,  etc 
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your  freedom,  embrslco  il ;  it  is  the  preferable  state ;  never- 
theless, to  be  a  freeman  of  Christ  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant.  Your  spiritual  redemption  is  purchased  at  a  great 
price ;  yield  not  a  servile  assent  to  the  authority  and  opinions 
of  men.* 

Eph.  vi.  5-9,  "  Servants!  be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye- 
service,  as  men-pleasers ;  but  as  the  servants  of  Christ, 
doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart ;  with  good-will  doing 
service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men ;  knowing  that  what- 
soever good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive 
of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  And,  ye  masters  I 
do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing  threatening: 
knowing  that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven ;  neither  is  there 
respect  of  persons  with  him."  That  slaves  are  here  referred 
to  is  unquestionable,-:- from  the  contrast,  in  v.  8,  between 
dfivXoc  and  Sk«i6«pog,  Both  masters  and  slaves  are  charged 
to  perform  their  respective  duties  faithfully  and  kindly,  as 
accountable  alike  to  God.  Col.  iii.  22, 25^  and  iv.  1,  are  of 
similar  import.  Slaves  were  numerous  in  Colosse,  in  Eph- 
esus,  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  A  prin- 
cipal fault  in  the  slaves  seems  to  have  been,  a  faithless  per- 
formance of  duty  in  the  absence  of  their  masters.  Col.  iv.  1 
prescribes  t6  iixmav  r^v.  la&njrai  kind  treatment,  such  as  is 

"  Th&t  dovXor,  y.  22,  means  a  slave,  one  in  actual  bondage,  is  made 
dtogetfier  certuu  by  its  beii^  in  contrast  with  iKnQepos  ytve<t$ai,t  as 
woU  as  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage.  There  wonld  be  no  sense 
in  direcdng  Aired  servants  to  change  their  condition,  if  they  conld. 
After  xp^mut  r.  SI,  understand  cXsvdeptf ,  not  dovXciC^,  as  Hit  old  com- 
mentators think.  V.  23,  rt/^s  is  used  in  a  spiritoal  sense,  with  i^fer* 
enoe  to  the  price  which  is  paid  for  human  freedom. 
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becoming  Christian  mastots.  That  it  cadnot  mean  the  legal 
cnfrunchisement  of  the  slave  is  clear ;  for  why,  in  that  cose, 
were  any  directions  given  to  the  slaves,  if  the  relation  was 
not  to  continue  ?  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2,  Let  as  many  servants 
OS  are  under  the  yoke  count  their  own  masters  worthy  of 
ail  honor,  that  the  nan^e  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not 
blasphemed.  And  they  that  have  believing  masters,  let 
them  not  despise  them,  because  they  are  brethren ;  but 
rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  faithful  and  be* 
loved,  partakers  of  the  benefit."  Then  follows,  v.  3-5, 
an  exhortation  to  Timothy  to  withdraw  himself  from  persons 
who  taught  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  who  were  employing 
themselves  in  useless  logomachies.  The  word  "  yoke,'*  in 
1  Tim.  vi.  1,  denotes  a  servile  condition ;  as  in  Lev.  xxvi.  13, 
"  I  have  broken  the  bands  of  your  yoke."  It  seems  that  the 
honor  of  the  Gospel  was  concerned  in  the  rendering,  on  the 
pert  of  the  slave,  of  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  comnsands 
of  his  master.  Titus  ii.  4, 10,  is  of  kindred  meanmg.  The 
vices  of  pilfering  and  petulance  are  particularly  mentioned. 
Crete  was  full  of  slaves  from  the  earliest  times  to  which 
history  carries  us. 

Onesimus,  the  subject  of  PauPs  Epistle  to  Philemon,  was 
the  slave  of  Philemon,  a  Colo^ian,  who  had  been  made  a 
Chrbtian  through  the  ministry  of  Paul.  He  absconded  from 
his  master,  for  a  reason  which  is  not  fully  explained.  In  the 
course  of  his  flight  he  met  with  Paul  at  Rome,  by  whom  he 
was  converted,  and  ultimately  recommended  to  the  favor  of 
his  old  master.  It  may  be  observed  that  Paul  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  haVe  had  no  choice,  but  to  send  Onesi* 
mus  to  his  master;  the  detention  of  a.  fugitive  slave  was 
considered  the  same  ofience  as  theft,  and  would  no  doubt  in- 
cur liabili^-  to  prosecution  for  damages.  Bunaways  appre- 
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bended  and  unreclaimed  were  sold  by  order  of  the  pretfec- 
ttu  vigilunif  if  not  liberated  by  the  Emperor.  In  later  times, 
a  runaway,  guiltless  of  other  offences,  was  not  punished  for 
the  sake  of  public  justice,  but  was  restored  to  his  owner. 

1  Pet.  ii.  18 :  **  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with 
all  fear;  not  only  to  the  good  and  jentlo,  but  also  to  the 
froword.**  The  word  olKrrai  is  here  employed.  This  word 
denotes  any  one  under  the  authority  of  another,  particularly 
household  servants,  vtma^  familiar  domestid^  famuli:  It  is 
used  but  four  times  in  the  New  Testament :  in  this  passage ; 
in  Luke  xvi.  13;  Acts  x.  7;  Rom.  xiv.  4.  Tn  all  these 
passages,  the  presumption  is  that  slaves  are  intended,  as 
they  almost  universally  performed  the  duties  which  are  now 
performed  by  hired  servants.  The  an^pairoiun^st  the  slave- 
trader,  i&  classed,  1  Tim.  i.  10,  with  the  most  abandoned 
rinnersii  Slave-dealing  was  not  et^teemed  an  honorable 
occupation,  or  worthy  of  merchants,  by  the  Romans  ;*  and 
Ihose  who  followed  it,  tnangoresy  vmalitiariit  sometimes 
gave  themselves  anrmr  of  much  consequence,  trusting  to 
their  wealth,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  competition  for 
the  abominable  though  precious  objects  of  their  traffic.t 

Though  the  Christian  religion  did  not  by  direct  precept 
put  en  end  to  the  iron  servitude  which  prevailed  in  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  yet  its  whole  spirit  and  genius  are  adverse  to 
slavery,  and  it  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  causes, 
which  were  set  in  operation,  and  which  finally  extinguished 

*  *'Mercator  nrbibns  prodest,  medicos  segiis,  saango  veiuiUbiis;  sed 
omnes  isti,  qnia  ad  alienam  commodom  pro  boo  veniant,  non  obligant 
eo8  qmbos  prosnnt." —  Sen.  de  Bene/.  IV.  13.  "  Radix  est  bnlbacea, 
mangonicis  venalitiis  pnlchre  nota,  qata  e  vino  dolci  iliita  pabertatem 
eoorcet." — PUn.  Nat.  Hitt.  XXI.  97,  and  XXXIL  47. 

f  See  Suet  Ang.  69;,Hacrob.  Satnni,  II.  4;  Pliny,  I^XXT.  12 ; 
Mart  Vm.  13. 
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the  system  throughout  Europe.  1.  It  raised  the  worth  of 
the  human  mind.  It  fully  established  its  digniQr  and  im- 
mortality. It  poured  a  new  light  on  the  murderous  armay 
and  on  all  the  horrid  forms  of  destroying  life  which  pro* 
vailed.  2.  It  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  universal  love.  It 
placed  charity,  kindness,  and  compassion  among  the  cardi* 
nal  virtues ;  and  took  away  from  a  man  all  hope  of  salvation, 
unless  he  forgave  heartily  all  who  might  have  injured  him. 
3.  It  proclaimed  a  common  Redeemer  for  the  whole  human 
race.  It  declared  that  in  Christ,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
and  free  were  on  an  entire  eqiiality.  4.  It  taught  men  the 
value  of  time,  made  them  industrious,  temperate,  and  fru- 
gal, and  thus  took  away  the  supposed  necessity  for  servile 
labor.  •  5.  It  commanded  all  its  disciples  to  engage  person- 
ally in  the  great  work  of  propagating  the  religion  among  all 
nations.  This  very  enterprise  of  course  embraced  the  mil> 
lions  of  slaves. 

We  are  now  prepared  briefly  to  consider  ,  this  influence 
which  Christianity  exerted  in  the  mitigation  and  final  ex- 
tinction  of  slavery.  One  of  the  Apostolical  Canons  is  in 
the  following  words :  Servi  in  clerum  non  promoveantur 
citra  dominorum  voluntate ;  hoc  ipsum  operatur  redhibitio- 
nem.  Si  quando  vero  servus  quoque  gradu  ecclesiasti- 
CO  dignus  videiatur,  qualis  noster  Onesimus  apparuit,  et 
domini  consenserint,  manuque  emiserint,  et  domo  sua  ab- 
legaverint;  efficitor."  In  chap.  2  of  the  Epistle  of  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch  to  Polycarp  of  Smyrna  is  the  following: 
"  Overlook  not  the  men  and  maid  servants ;  neither  let  them 
be  pufied  up ;  but  rather  let  them'  be  the  more  subject  to 
the  glory  of  God,  that  they  may  obtain  from  him  a  better 
liberation.  Let  them  not  desire  to  be  set  free  at  the  public 
cost,  that  they  be  not  slaves  to  their  own  lusts."  In  the 
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^;eni»ni1  Eptvtle  of  Barnabas,  ohap.  xit.  ver.  15,  Thou  thalt 
not  Ibo  bitter  in  thy  commandB  towards  any  of  thy  servants 
that  tinist  in  God ;  lest  thou  chance  not  to  fear  him  who  is 
over  both ;  because  he  came  not  to  call  any  with  respect  of 
persons,  but  whomsoever  the  Spirit  prepared." 

A  worm  sympathy  was  felt,  it  seems,  by  many  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  in  behalf  of  the  slaves.  Clemens,  in 
faia  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  remarks :  Wo  have  known 
many  among  ourselves,  who  have  delivered  themselves  into 
bonds  and  slavery,  that  they  might  restore  others  to  their 
liberty ;  many,  who  have  hired  out  themselves  servants  unto 
otliers,  that  by  their  wages  they  might  feed  and  sustain 
them  that  wanted."  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  expended- 
his  whole  estate,  and  then  sold  himself,  in  order  to  accom* 
plish  the  samis  object.  Serapion  sold  himself  to  a  stage- 
pliayer,  and  was  the  meaiis  of  converting  him  and  his 
family.  Ambrose  (0EI.2)  enjoins  that  great  care  should 
be  taken  of  those  in  bondage.  Cyprian  (Ep.  LX.)  sent  to 
the  Bishop  of  Numidia,  in  order  to  redeem  some  captives, 
2,500  crowns.  Socrates,  the  historian,  says,  that  after  the 
Romans  had  taken  7,(H)0  Persian  captives,  Acaciiis,  Bishop 
of  Amida,  melted  the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  his  church, 
with  which  he  redeemed  the  captives.  Ambrose  of  Milan 
did  the  same  ui  respect  to  the  furniture  of  his  church.  It 
was  the  only  case  in'  which.the  imperial  constitutions  allowed 
plate  to  be  sold.  '      .  . 

:  Puring  the  eariy  persecutions,  reduction  to  skvery,  in  a 
very  horrid  form,  was  employed  as  a  punishment  for  lb© 
embracing  of  the  faith.  Female  Christians  were  often  cou" 
demned  to.be;  given  up  as  slaves  to  the  keepera  of  public 
b]!x>thels  in  Bome^  in  order  to  be  subjected  to  open  prostitu<> 
ti^zu  .  Juch.  waj9  th9  fat»  of  Agnes,  of  whom  Ambioie  thus  > 
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upeaVs; :  ^  Inmm  ju(Aox  junit  ttktn  «xp<it{iiTi,  et  nodtiwl  ad 
lup&nar  duci,  sub  voco  praeooni«  dicentia,  Agnom  oacrilegam 
tirgiiKtm  Diio  bla«pb«mia  inferentem  ocortum  luponnribttt 
doctutn.**  Hot  oflbnco  was  hor  reAinal  to  wonchip  Vttttfu 
Lactantius.  has  tho  remark,  that,  if  any  olavtt  becamtt  a 
Christian,  all  hopo  of  freedom  was  taken  away. 

These  mero  enactments  were  in  aome  meaituro  neutra!* 
izod  by  the  compassionate  treatment  of  the  Church.  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  under  Constantino,  slaves 
partook  of  all  the  ordinances  of  religion  { t  and  their  birth 
was  no  impediment  to  their  rising  to  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  priesthood.  Slaves  holding  the  true  faith  wore  asome* 
times  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Church.  (  At  fimt,  in« 
deed,  it  was  required  that  a  slave  should  be  enfranchised 
before  ordination ;  but  Justittian^d^eelared  the  simpi«  con' 
sent  of  the  master  to  be  sufiioient.  If  a  slave  had  been 
ordained  without  his  master^s  knowledge,  the  latter  might 
demand  him  whlnn  a  year,  and  the  8la«<!i  fell  back  into  hia 
mastar^s  power.  If  a  slave,  after  ordination,  with  his  mas* 
ter\  consent,  chose  to  renounce  the  ecc^esiaatical  ttatSt 
and  returned  to  a  secular  life,  he  was;  giveu  back  as  at  slovci 
to  hki  master.  It  was  common  for  the  patrons  of  churches* 


*  Ambr.  Serm.  TertoIUui,  A|>oI^  C^>.  L.:  *Kttia et  piosii&S  •& 
leoonem  dmancn^  Chritdsnom,  pothu  qnua  ad  haotm,*' tixr.  A*> 
gmt  CMt.  JMf  X.  »i  "Bed  qoadsm  uatm  imSam  tmfon 
penecatioais,  «k  isseetatiores  mm  podieitiaB  (tevittnat,  in  raptonua 
stqiM  iMcstBran  se  fiaviom  projAcerant"  LactsaUiu^  alao  Mjt,  Y6L 
II.  1^  S14:  **]rideUssiini  qoiqne  Mrri  cootm  domioos  Tesabsatw." 

t  Faol  mentSrai  dares  having  boea  btptsed,  1  Cor.  xfi.  IS,  dhr 

I  *'  QBomsgi>  tteeijnarfamet«dldl,exdaidM6aadOis,  5^flt^^ 
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till  tho  lUlth  century,  to  encourage  their  alavoo  tx>  become 
olorgymen,  that  they,  in  preference  to  ntmngers,  might  m- 
ceive  their  l>enefice8.  Slaves  were  fully  protected,  in  the 
exercise  of  worship,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  obmarv- 
ttnoe  of  religious  festivals.  The  liberty  and  gambols  of  the 
Saturmdia  wote  transferred  to  Christmas.  If  a  Christian 
slave  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  heathen  master,  the  latter  was 
prohibited  from  interfering  with  his  spiritual  concerns.  Ju- 
daism was  looked  upon  with  such  horror,  that  any  Christian 
was  entitled  to  force  a  Jewish  master  to  sell  to  him  a  Chris- 
tian slave. 

Augustus  restrained  the  right  of  indiscriminate  and  un- 
limited manumission.  Antoninus  empowered  the  judge, 
who  should  be  satisfied  about  the  slaveys  complaint  of  ill 
treatment,  to  force  the  master  to  sf  11  him  to  some  other 
owner.  The  master's  power  of  life  and  death  over  his 
slav^  was  first  sought  to  be  legally  abolished  by  Adrian 
and  Antoninus  Pius.  Constantino  placed  the  wilful  mur- 
der  of  a  slave  on  a  level  with  that  cf  a  freeman,  and  ex- 
pressly included  the  case  of  a  slave  who  died  under  pun- 
ishment, unless  it  was  infficted  with  the  usiuil  instruments 
(if  correction.  The  effect  of  this  humane  law  was,  how* 
ever,  done  away  by  a  subsequent  enactment  of  Constantino. 
Several  councils  the  Church  endeavored  to  repress  sla  ve- 
murder,  by  threatenbg  the  perpetrator  with  temporary  ex- 
cosnmujication.*  Adrian  suppressed  the  work-houses  for 
l&e  confinement  of  slaves.  Several  humane  laws  were 
enacted  by  Constantine  in  relation  to  the  8epara1i(»i  of  fami- 
lies. One  directs  that  property  shall  be  so  divided,  ^  ut 

val  yaatontto  bienaii,  esM  inl;{fei«tdiija,  qui  lervna  propriom  ^bm 
e(mBd«Bti&  jaOidt  ocddint.*' — MmOm. 
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integm  ftpud  po«9«i««yram  unumqoeinqoo  nerroram  agoati/!^ 
permaneat.**  Attothor  law  rayo,  intogrr  apisd  wmeth 
BO  rem  unuinquemquci  oervoram,  Tel  colonorum  adaciipti^inB 
condttionis,  sou  inquil'inomm  proximoram  agnatic,  ^ei  aA- 
finitas  pormaneat**  A  ChristiAn  church  afTozded  vory  grcM 
safety  from  the  wrath  of  unmerciful  owners  j  for  whoa  a 
sHavo  took  refuge  there,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  occtoi* 
asticB  to  intercede  for  him  with  his  master,  and,  if  the  latter 
refused  to  pardon  the  slave,  thoy  were  bound  not  to  giTO 
him  up,  but  to  let  him  live  within  the  precincts  of  tlio  sano* 
tuaiy>  till  he  chose  to  depart,  or  his  owner  granted  lum  for* 
giveness.  In  Christian  times,  the  ceremony  of  manumi8° 
sion,*  which  was  performed  in  church,  particularly  at  Easter, 
and  other  festivals  of  religion,  was  considered  the  most 
regular  mode  ,  of  emancipation,  and  came  to  displace,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  other  forms.  This  mode  was  introduced 
and  regulated  by  three  laws  of  Cbnstantine ;  t  but  it  was  not 


*  Ths  diilorent  modes  of  nuraaioSssion  were  tthe  fbllowing :  I.  VttH' 
dida,,iha  pronoaadng of  a  (oxa.  (iS  words  the  owner  before  &a 
prstor.  8.  CamKi  enrolment  in  &U6  censot's  books.  8.  Tettamm- 
tww,  by  wilL  4.  EpubAmy  by  lettor..  6.  Per  (oomivim,  at  the  hm- 
qaet.  9.  By  the  matter  designedly  calling  the  slaire  bis  son.  7.  By 
actoal  adoption.  8.  Leave  given  to'a  slsve  to  salwcribe  bis  aam^)  as 
witness.  Q.  Atttrii^  a  slave  in  tbe  inrigi^  of  a  fireeman,  ete. 

t  The  fbltoiring  is  tiw  rescript  of  ConstaatiiMs:**Qidrdi{^osaiaeiite 
in  ecdedie  granio  servelis  oois  meritam  oonoesiterint  Ubertatom,  ean* 
dem  eodeiD  joie  donaase  videaator,  qaa  iMtim  Bomana  eofennitatibas 
deeoesis  d»Ti  ooamevit  Bed  boc  dtmtaacat  lis,  qoi  sob  aspeettt  an^- 
torn  dedorin^  pteodt  viiUxarL  Clerids  antem  ampUas  oonee^cs, 
at,  cam  amis  fiunnli8\riba9nt  Ubertatem,  non  sobun  in  eooqtecto  ecde- 
aia  ae  reli^oai  pxpvH  pbnmn  finetom  IQsettatb  oonoessisso  dieantur, 
veram  etilam  com  poMiemo  jn^Udo  Ubertates  dederiat,  sea  qoiba*- 
drnqoe  vaibfai  daii  pmceperiot;  fta  aft  ex  die  pQblk«ta»  Txdontatb, 
sisea%aojiuriBtsctevt2\ater|iitte,conpeS»tdSv^  ^ 
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ttdopted  over  the  whole  Empire  at  once,  nt,  nearly  one  hun» 
dred  yearn  oif\erwards,  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.  D.  401, 
i:<e9olved  to  aek  of  tho  Etnporor  authority  to  manumit  in 
church.  The  request  was  granted.  Augustine,  in  one  of 
hi«  sermons,  ntentiono  the  formalities  thus  observed  in  con> 
ferring  freedom.*  AAer  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
a«  a  national  religion,  when  hereby  came  to  be  dreaded  as 
much  «9  treason,  the  testimony  of  slaves  was  received  equally 
in  respect  to  matters  relating  to  their  own  interests  and  to 
those  of  their  malsters.  The  Church  did  not  openly  maintain 
the  validity  cf  slave  nuptials  for  many  years.  Attempts  of 
ffoo  persons  tc  fgrm  marriages  with  slaves  were  severely 
punished.t  Justinian  removed  most  of  the  obstacles  which 
preceding  empOrors  had  placed  in  the  way  of  manumission. 
Slavery  did  not  cease,  however,  till  a  comparatively  late 
peijod,  X 

*  Aagastine,  in  another  place,  holds  the  following  langnLge :  "Non 
oportet  Christiannm  possidere  servutn  qnomodo  eqanm  aat  argentam. 
Qnis  dicere  andeati  nt  vettimentum  enm  debere  contenini  ?  Hominem 
namqne  homo  tiiTDqaam  seipattin  diligare  debet,  cni  ab  omniam  Domino, 
at  imosicos  diligat,  imperatar." 

t  "  The  Emperor  Basilios  allowed  slaves  to  marry,  end  receive  the 
priestly  benedictioQ;  but  this  having  beeodisr^rarded.  Alexins  Comn«> 
HQS  renewed  the  p«nnieston.  Il  seems  to  ba\'e  been  thooght  either 
that  the  benedlilMtn  gavo  freedorn,  or  oaght  to  bo  followed  by  it."-» 
Slmir.  See  Jnstio.  GraBcO'Boman.  Lib.  U.  5 

t  The  anthoritiea  on  the  generitl  subject,  which  we  hterr^  consulted, 
ars  the  different  codes  of  Roman  law ;  Gibbon ;  two  Essays  of  M.  de 
Burigny,  ia  Vols.  XXXY.  and  0;S:yiI.  of  M^moiras  de  FAciademte 
de>  Inscriptions ;  and  Blair's  loqaity  into  the  BtMe  of  Slavery  ionong 
the  RomaBs,  Ediabiui^h,  1889,  a  Tatnabte  wwk.  Ic  Qearly  all  the  facts 
wbidi  W9  have  qnoted  from  hinit  we  have  referred  to  the  origiaal 
ant^r^ti^.  W«  beve  made  a  personal  examination  of  neoiiv  all  the 
^tantliatin  anthory,  incladiag  the  historians  of  ByKentiak  -^d  the 
•ar^  vsllm  aBd£tth6ss<tfth»  Christy 
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Bbfoee  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman 
Empire  in  all  the  West  of  Europe  was  overthrown  by  tlio 
Northern  barbarous  nations.  The  Vandals  were  tnasters  of 
Africa;  the  Suevi  held  part  of  Spain;  the  Visigoths  held 
the  remainder,  with  a  large  portion  of  Gaul ;  the  Burgun- 
dians  occupied  the  provinces  watered  by  the  Rhoc^  and 
Saone ;  the  Ostrogoths,  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy.  Among 
these  barbarous  nations  involuntary  servitude,  in  various 
forms,  seems  to  have  existed.  Tacitus  de  Moribus  Germa- 
nomm,  XXV.,  says :  "  The  slaves  in  general  wexe  not  ar- 
ranged at  their  several  employments  in  ihe  household  afiaita, 
as  is  the  practice  at  Rome.  Each  has  his  separate  habita- 
tion, and  his  own  establishment  to  manage.  The  master 
considers  him  as  an  agrarian  dependent,  who  is  obliged  to 
furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  of  cattle,  or  of  wearing- 
appateL  The  slave  obeys,  and  the  state  of  servitude  ex- 
tends no  further.  All  domestic  affairs  are  managed  by  the 
maater^s  wife  and  children.   To  punish  a  slave  with  stripes, 


•  This  Essay  was  ori^nally  pabliahed  in  the  BibUcal  Bepotito^  for 
Jaaoaty,  18S6. 
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(0  looid  him  n'Eth  chains,  to  oondamn  him  to  hiinl  labor,  ia 
unusual.  It  is  true,  that  slaves  are,  sometimes,  put  to  death, 
.  not  under  color  of  justice,  or  of  any  authority  vested  in  the 
master,  but  in  a  transport  of  passion,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  a  sudden  affray ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
this  species  of  homicide  pas&es  with  impunity.  The  freed- 
men  are  not  of  much  higher  consideration  than  the  actual 
slaves.  They  obtain  no  rank  in  the  macter^s  family,  and, 
if  we  except  the  parts  of  Germany  where  monarchy  is 
established,  they  never  figure  on  the  stage  of  public  busi- 
ness. In  despotic  governments,  they  rise  above  the  men 
of  ingenuous  birth,  and  even  eclipse  the  whole  body  of 
nobles.  In  other  states,  the  subordination  of  the  freedmen 
is  a  proof  of  public  liberty."  It  is  not  easy  to-  determine 
whether  liberty  most  flourished  in  Germany,  or  Gaul.  In 
the  latter  the  influence  of  religion  was  much  greater,  while 
in  the  former  there  was  more  individual  independence.  In 
Oau),  however,  manumission  was  much  more  frequent,  the 
slaves  being  made  free,  in  order  that  they  might,  on  any 
emergency,  be  able  to  assist  their  lords,  who  bad  not,  like 
the  Grerman  barons,  freebora  warriors  always  at  hand  to 
'assist  them.  In  Gaul,  the  Church  had  a  much  greater 
number  of  slaves ;  and  under  the  influence  of  Chrbtianity 
slavery  is  always  sure  to  be  mitig:?ited. 
^  In  the  various  ancient  codes  of  law,*  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  us  is  the  distinction  of  social  ranks.  The  fund&' 
mental  one  is  that  of  freemen  and  slaves.  Besides  the  slaves 
who  become  so  by  birth,  or  the  fortune  of  war,  anciently 
any  freeman  could  disp^rae  of  bis  own  Itberty :  if  he  mar- 


*  Such  «8  the  Lex  8slica,  tbe  Code  of  Uie  Bipnarii,  Code  of  the 
Borgundiaiu,  lies  Sftxonnm,  etc 
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rwd  a  female  alaTo,  ho  incttrred  tbo  canrie  penalty ;  if  anabkt 
to  pay  hi*  debts,  he  boeaine  *lbo  bondsman  of  bis  oreditoro. 
The  code  of  the  Lombatds  in  Italy  seems,  in  eome  respoots, 
to  have  been  psculiariy  n'gorouo.  For  him  who  slew  his 
own  slave  no  punishment  was  provided ;  but  tno  compom> 
tion  Wviuld  atone  for  the  life  of  the  slave  who  assassinated  a 
freeman.  If  a  slave  presumed  to  marry  a  froewoman,  the 
do"'.,  of  both  was  death ;  but  the  freeman  might  marry  his 
maiden,  provided  he  previously  enfranchised  her.  Such 
unions  were,  however,  regarded  as  disgraceful.  Tlie  slave' 
had  little  hope  of  escape.  Enfranchisement  was  far  from 
frequent,  and  the  liiertus  was  as  dependent  on  his  patron, 
ao  the  slave  on  his  owner ;  neither  could  marry  beyond  his 
own  caste  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  death ;  yet  mar^ 
riage  was  all  but  obligatory,  that  servitude  might  be  perpe^ 
uated.  Manumission  generally  took  plbce  in  the  churches, 
or  by  will,  or  by  a  written  instrument;  and  these  three 
modes  were  also  common  to  the  Romans ;  but  there  wese 
other*  modes  peculiar  to  certain  nations.  In  France,  it  was 
effected  by  striking  a  denarius  from  the  hands  of  the  slave, 
oi'  by  opening  the  door  for  him  to  escape.  The  Lombards 
delivered  him  tooce  man,  this  man  delivered  him  to  a  third, 
the  third  to  a  fourth,  M  ho  told  him  he  had  leave  to  go  4Bast, 
west,  north,  or  south.  The  owner  might  also  deliver  his 
slave  to  the  king,  that  the  king  might  deliver  him  to  the 
priest,  who  might  manumit  him  at  the  altar.  Am<«g  tiie 
Lombards,  the  symbol  was  sometimes  an  arrow,  which, 
being  delivered  to  the  slave,  betokened  that  hie  wan  now 
privileged  to  bear  ^iirms,-- >the  distinguishing  charaoteristic 
of  fi«edom.*   The  condition  of  the  liberti  varied ;  those 


*  See  Moratori's  liaL  Scriptor.  Bcrom,  YoL  I.  ¥tn  tt.  p.  90. 
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who  weie  emanoipatod  beforo  the  altar  were  exoKnptetd  ftom 
Qvoiy  tpeoies  .of  dependetooe.  Tho  nanio  may  bo  iai4  of 
tho  tnmntmmio  per  detutiriumt  per  ^piartam  mamim^  per 
porUu  pateMee ;  but  if  per,  ehartam,  the  lihertue  obtained  a 
much  leas  aharo  of  rceodom  {  if  he  escaped  from  personal, 
he  was  still  subject  to  other  service,  and  to  iha  jurisdiction 
of  his  late  owner.  The  rustic  fVeedman  seldom  possessed 
any  land^  and  if  he  removed,  as  his  new  condition  allowed 
him,  to  any  city  or  town,  he  was  still  bound  by  an  annual 
tctum  to  his  patron.  He  could  not  depose  in  a  court  of 
justice  to  that  patron^s  prejudice,  nor  marry  without  his 
consent.  The  ingenuw^  who  enjoyed  freedoin  without  any 
civil  dignity,  and  who  was  privileged  to  carry  arms,  oflen 
engaged  himself  as  the  client  of  some  chief,  with  whom  he 
fought  during  war,  and  administered  justice  during  peace ; 
if  no  client,  he  was  still  liable  to  military  service,  and  to 
assist  in  the  local  courts.  Among  the  Salian  Franks,  if  a 
freeman  married  a  slave,  he  becam^a  slave.  The  Bipua- 
nans  were  still  more  severe ;  the  wbman  who  bad  married 
a  slave  was  (^red,  by  the  local  judge  or  c(  jrt,  a  sword 
and  a  spindle;  if  she  took  the  former,  she  must  kill  her 
husband;  if  the  latter,  she  must  embrace  servitude  with 
him.  Greater  severi^  still  was  found  among  the  Burgun- 
dians,  Yimgoths,  and  Lombards.  Among  the  Saxons,  says 
Adam  of  Bremen,  it  is  commanded  that  no  unequal  mar- 
riages be  contracted, —  that  noble  marry  wi&  noble,  free- 
ntan  with  freewoman,  freedman  with  freedwoman,  slave 
with  slave ;  for  if  any  one  should  marry  out  of  his  condi- 
tion, he  is  punished  with  death.  A  crioSinal  leniency  to- 
wards crimes  committed  against  slaves,  and  great  severity 
towards  crimes  committed  by  that  unfortunate  class,  char* 
acterize  mora  or  less  all  the  German  codes.  ,  By  the  Lex 
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SAXonuni',  tbo  mulct  for  the  murdcfr  of  a  noblo  wlw  1440 
aol«  to  the  kindred,  besides  a  fine  to  the  Str;(«) ;  for  Hmt  nS.n. 
fro^^nian,  120 ;  for  that  of  a  slafo  by  a  noble,  S6|  but  by 
a  freedmmi  an  oath  of  compurgation  sufficed. . 

The  perpetual  wars  in  which  these  nations  enga^^, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  olavos.  The  Qoth^  the 
Burgundian,  or  the  Frank,  who  returned  front  a  suocesefui 
expedition,  dragged  aiVer  him  a  loog  train  of  sheep,  of  oxwit, 
and  of  human  captivee,  whom  he  treated  with  the  same 
brutal  contempt.  The  youths  of  an  elegant  form  were  sot 
apart  for  the  domestic  service  j  a  doubtful  situation,  whiiiih 
alternately  exposed  them  to  the  IHvorable  or  cruel  impulse 
of  passion.  The  useful  smiths,  carpenters,  cooks,  gardei!-  ^ 
era,  etc.  employed  their  skill  for  the  benefit  of  their  mastesAi. 
But  the  Roman  captives,  who  wejre  destitute  of  turti  but 
capable  of  labor,  were  ctKodemned,  without  regard  to  their 
former  condition,  to  tend  the  cattle,  and  cultivate  the  lands 
of  the  barbarians..  The  number  of  the  hereditary  hxna&jh 
jnen,  who  were  attached  to  the  Gallic  estates^  was  contio- 
ually  increased  by  new  supplied.  When  the  masteiB  gave 
their  daughters  in  marriage,  a  train  of  useful  servaatai, 
cluiined  on  the  wagons  ,  to  prevent  their  escape,  was  aeht 
as  a  nuptial  present  into  a  distant  country.  The  BoioMtii 
laws  protected  the  liberty  of  each  citizen  against  the  rash 
effects  of  hb  own  distress  or  despair.  But  the  sufcjects^ 
the  Merovingian  kings  might  alienate  their  personal  free- 
dom.* From  the  reign  of  Clovis,  during  five  Bueeesaive 
centuries,  the  lavm  and  manners  of  Gaul  uniformly  tended 
to  promote  the  increase  and  to  confirm  the  duration  of 
personal  servitude. 


*  "Iiicentiam  bajbeatis  mihi  ^aalemcnnqae  voloeritis  disdpUiwm 
ponera ;  \^  Tenmadare,  aat  qaod  robis  placaerit  de  me  fiueie.** 
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In  a  ktor  age,  and  <jldiiag  tine  {Prevalence  of  the  fbudal 
Vjntem,  the  lower  olaiM  of  the  population  may  be  considered 
nndeT'  tfireo  divisiona.  1.  Freemen^  distinguished  among 
the  wntenofthe  Middle  Ages  as  Arimcmnit  Conditionales:, 
Origimariit  Dr^uiaiest  eto.  These  persons  possessed  some 
mmll  allddial  proper^  of  the^  own,  and,  besides  that,  cuiti- 
▼ated  come  Sum  belonging  to  their  more  wealthy  neighbors, 
for  which  they  paid>a  fixed  rent,  and  likewise  bojnd.t^uem* 
flalvos  to  perform  several  smaU  services  These  were 
properly  free  persons ;  yet  such  was  the  spirit  of  oppreesioa 
ohiBfiahed  by  the  great  landholdera,  that  many  freemen  in 
deqMur  renounced  their  lilrar^,  and  voluntaiily  surrondered 
^inselves  as  slaves  to  their  powerful  masters.  This  they 
did  in  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more  immedi- 
ately interested  to  afibrd  them  protection,  together  with  the 
OMWia  of  subsisting  themselves  and  their  families.  It  was  still 
more  eoamoa  for  freemen  to  surrender  their  libertjr  to  bish- 
ops or  abbots,  that  they  might  partake  of  .the  security  which 
vaasalff  and  slaves  of  monasteries  andchurchra  enjoyed. 

3.  ViXlUmL  They  were  likewise  adseripti  gleba  or  viU<Kt 
from  which  they  deri^  ^eir  name.  They  differed  from 
slaves  hi  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master  for  the 
land  which  they  cultivated,  and,  after  paying  that,  oil  the 
fraits  of  dwir  labor  and  industry  belonged  to  themselves  in 
property.  They  were,  however,  precluded  from  selling  the 
lands  on  which  they  dwelt  Their  persons  were  bound, 
and  tiieir  masters  might  reclaim  them,  at  any  time,  in  a 
court  of  law,  if  they  strayed.  In'  England,  at  least  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  11.,  the  viUeim  were  incapable  of  holding 
ptdperty,  and  destitute  of  redress,  except  i^inst  the  most 
outrageous  injuries.  Their  tenure  bound  them  to  what 
were  called  villein-aervieest  such  as  thd  fellhig  of  timber. 


the  caurcying  of  muniure,  and  the  repairing  of  roads.  Bat 
by  the  ciistoms  of  France  and  Gennany,  pereoiUi  4iii  &i» 
abject  state  seem  to  have  been  serfj,  and  distingukiS^ 
from  villeins,  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  ps^rmenta'  and 
duties.'*  ,  '  1 

.8.  Servi,  The  r>a8tero  of  elaves  had  afaeotuto  power  ov«r 
their  peraons,  and  could  inflict  punishment  whdn  they  pleaaedt 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judge.  They  possessed  this 
dangerous  right,  not  only  in  the  more  eariy  periods,  when 
their  manners  were  fierce,  but  it  continued  as  late  as  the 
twelfUi  century.  Even  after  this  jurisdiction  of  masters^wnae 
to  be  restrained,  the  life  of  a  slave  was  deemed  to  be  of  ao 
little  value,  tthat  a  very  slight  compensation'  atonoti  for  tak- 
ing it  away.  In  cases  where  culprits  who  were  freemen 
were  punished  by  fine,  slaves  were  piinidted  corpoteally; 
Slaves  might  be  put  to  the  :  rack  oni  very  slight  ocdasiona; 
During  several  centuries  after  the  b&rbasbua  na^ona  em^ 
braced  ChriatianiQr-,  slaves  who  lived  tc^ethier  aa'liusbaQd 
and  wife  were  not  joined  together  by  any  reHgibas  cere4 
monrfjand  did  not  receive  &e  nuptial  benedi<^a  froiii  a 
priest.  When  this  connection  came  to  be  centered .  as 
lawful  marriage,  the  slaves  were  not  permitted  to  marry 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters ;  and  such  as  ventured 
to  do  so,  without  obtaining  this  consent,  were  punished  with 
great  severi^,  and  sometimes  were  put  to  death.  After- 
wards, such  delinquents  were  subjected  only  to  a  fine.  All 
the  children  of  slaves  were  in  the  same  c(»idition  widi  tiieir 
parents,  and  became  the  propiar^  of  their  masters.  Slaves 


*  Seo  Dacftnge  aa  the  words  T^amu,  &nw0,  Obieaeicrfjb.  Alio 
HaUua's  Mddle  A^w,  Yol.  L  p.  121,  and  a  note  ia  YoL  X.  of  Bobeitr 
8oa*8  Charlei  Y. 
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<ecitt!d  mil  thesn  at  pleasvirs.  WhSIei  domeisdc  skv«ny  cod* 
geusd,  p?q»@iijr  In  a  tskv&  was  soM  isa  the  samd  m&ttndr 
l^is^i^lly  la  ^nrfeloh  piopesty  in  my  o^et  movfibte  was 
@Dld.  AHemards,  slmea  beeamia  a^ZscHpfi  gr2e&<St  and 
warn  cmmfBd  ealo,  togother  with  thd  ^rm  o?  estate  to 
^Meh  tfioj  t^Iong^.  Slaves  had  &  title  to  nethitig  but 
mhslksmQ  clothes  from  their  maateir.  If  they  had  any 
pesMhm,  or  fised  dlovrmoce  for  their  sabsistsnoe,  they  had 
i^  'i%ht  of  propei;^  in  what  they  saved  out  of  that  All 
whkh  they  &0C«!mu!ated  !%ttmged  to  &eiir  master.  Skves 
werd  distiaguisbed  fram  freemen  by  a  peculiar  ir&39> 
Amim^  all  the  bazbannis  mtioss  long  haif  was  a  mark  of 
•  ^gmQr  asad  fseedom.  Slaves  were  for  that  reaeotst  obliged 
to  islmve  their  heada^  and  thus  they  wexe  constantly  VS' 
mieded  of  telr  awn  lefefiority.  For  the  sahne  peasoi^,  it 
waa  emcled  m  tho  la^  of  almost  a!!  tlie  natioas  of  Eumf>o« 
(hat  mi  Me?3  i^stild  be  admitted  to  i^vo  ovidcsca  cgoiast  a 
fpcsmaa  isi  a  coart  of  jussico.® 

■  Ylbiz  charters  of  liborty  c?  raasnraiisssers  woro  granted 
to.psjEoaa  in  ssrsritado,  thsy  ccatsisacd  foarconcmsion^cor- 
rs^mdmg  with  the  four  capi^  gdsvan@e&  to  which  men  m 


*  Daamgd,  oodcr  the  wotd  Sbvtor,  menUoas,  omoog  others,  tbe  fol^ 
lemiag^  dssssa  of  skrcs :  Of  the  fleM ;  Ita^fidamg  ateadied  to  iho  eoil, 
^saipUr  €^nm!k$  mvi  dviic^^  pvblh  sthsred ;  mm  em&tm; 
GsmmivilimrU,  &  epeetes  of  cesfa ;  eix&aiis^d,  tj^lot^og  t3  tlid  Cl^areli ; 
Jf9a!?4»j,  coaaectcd  with  tha  rojti  tmnxsxj^fi^iiivi;  estvi  Jhtsdewsis 
gpegariis  tiuissari,  a  spodea  of  esr£i;  taiRUferiQ^,  domestioi  omplojed 
in  filboot  tho  hooss,  of  vrhom  tireaty  classet  ero  esnmerated ; 
^«wuV  ;  mvi  ptmse  ;  eiipmimii  /  .fessfa^K^sW ;  trSfidarsif  trtdumi,  «rho 
t&scs  f<ir  tliemsdm,  find  t!irei»  ^b?  elisor  m&sten;  ■emsin, 
■xfho  performed  ia  the  coaQtiy-eeata  duties  for  their  maa'^ia,  cSe. 
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hm(b^  ax^ .  itoliseot  :.'•«-!>  L  ^  Tho  riglit^dr  43i^p(^g:  of  ikms 
^mom  hf  ssXe  ot  ^/mA  ma  lelioqttlsbsd.  ■■'■%-l^&s:.Vifm 
givea  to  thaoi  comreyiog  thetr  {rropeitjr  aoiii  'hf 
^  oraoy  esher  legd  deed.   Or  if  tiiey  baf^p^isdi  to:  tBd 

^i;  )&w£td  heire,  in  ih®  ^ii^  sBami^  @s  the  pn^s^ 
other  fmssom  3.  T1ioeenrkesaadtai@sw!u«h  they  owed 
to  tbsir  sapmor,  wliidi  bad  bean  provlots^y  tivbitmff  as^ 
i!S|KM5ed  at  pleasure,  vr&m  prsrisely  <t^eifaia®d.  4*  Tbef 
weie  aUoired  ^  privilege  of  mftnyisg  emtrding  ^-^m 
owQ  i&QliosaiioQ.  Mai^  ciroiUniA8i3»Bos  ooml»)^  to  «i»sci 
thb  4di¥Qrsu[»se  for  tha  sktvs&  Tb®  i^idt  imd  pmsepts  ^ 
Iha  Cturbdai}  feUgl<2a  weso  great  e^casj.  Ghnstlaiis  1^ 
eaine  so  sessii^d  of  ths  iscoaskteocy  of  t^sur  oooduot  with 
^ir.  piofessbria,  that  to  sst  a  ekvo  fi^e  ms  dse^ted  sea 
act  of  highly  moiito!^)»  piety.  **Th8  bamaes  d^iiit 
tho  Chn^an  religion,**  sap  D?.  Bobsrtea,  **  fstrog^d 
with  the  masims  mSi  custoimt  of  tho  wodd,  mid  contdl^d 
mom  than  asry  oths?  circumstasco  to  tat3%»dt:c3  t&s  pi^tks 
of  manumi^ioQ.^'  ®  A  great  |^  of  to  chastsim  cf  t^mats* 
mission  piraTlosisly  totha  mgaof  I^tsiisS.  w©^  gms^d  **  piS) 
amore  Dai,  pro  remedio  cuximss,  ot  pro  me^tseds  sstlm®.^' 
Thsi  forsQ^ty  of  immumii^n  was  eseeuted  in  -  cbtxrcl^,  S3 
a  roU^cus  solemnity.  Ti^  person  to  ho  @ot  fre@  wim  !sd 
— —  ^ — v~ — _ — _   '  III.   

i^lmty  to  eosao  of  bis  elaTcs,  he.  ktroduced  thia  e^es^m  fo?  iti  ** 
lledeiaptor  iios£er,(»tlaa  cosditar  aetata,  ed  boc  pn>|)itisis3  hsmsasg 
cfinxem  Toloerit  assomero,  at  divinUatis  sa@s  gratis,  dtoapito  ^q^co 
teisebgtar  sapUvos)  vinc^alo,  piisdnca  uoa  rostitseiet  Ubcrtott ;  esSsMter 
ft^tttr,  ai  bomlnes,  quos  &.b  ialtb  Uberos  satara  prot&!lt»  jecs  g^dm 
jago  mbstltt^t  esnritaUst  Ist     qt»  ^  ftssns^  i&^tiQiltssatla  tots* 
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immd  iSnn  gntA  iltar  iritb  a  torch  in  his  bind;  Sm  took  hoMl 
of  the  honw  oT  tbo  «ltAr,  and  then)  tiio  •otooin  word*  of 

pronottnoed.  Anothor  mothod  of 
obt>i«)iag  Uboity  wai  by  ontazing  into  hdy  ordent,  or  tak- 
inf  tile  mm  in  a  nwanirteiy.  This  was  permitted  (W  eome 
ticQO,  hot  00  many  akveei  eNcaped,  by  this  meant,  out  of  the 
bando  of  their  noastsn,  that  the  prsotioe  was  afterwards 
rastrained,  and  at  last  prohibited  by  the  Uws  of  most  of  tbo 
BKtions  of  Europe.  Prinoes,  oo  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  oAer 
jofons  event,  enfranchiaed  a  oertain  number  of  slaves  as  a 
tasttmovir  of  gratitude  to  God.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
manuaMon  published  b^  BfarouUlw,  and  all  of  ihem  ai« 
feonded  on  religious  eonsiderations,  in  order  to  procure  the 
fliv<»ofQod,  or  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Mistaken 
ideas  eonoevning  roligkm  indueed  some  p:^nons  to  relin- 
^nitb  tiieir  libei^.  The  oNotl,  or  voluntary  skives  of 
ehurohea  or  monasteries,  were  very  numerous.  Qreat,  how- 
0vtr,  as  tbe  povrer  d  lelif^cn  was,  it  dom  not  appear  that 
^  «Bfiraaehisement  of  daves  was  a  very  fiequent  praeUoe 
wittlo  the  feudal  qrstem  maintained  its  asceud^uey.  The 
fisfeiior  order  of  men  owed  the  rsoovery  of  their  liberty  in 
pan  to  the  &soline  oi  that  ariitocniticai  policy,  which  lodged 
the  mort  extrasive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  <f 
the  sodetjr*  and  depressed  all  the  rest.  When  Louis  X. 
inued  lus  ordiiuuace,  some  slaves  had  been  so  loi^  accos- 
tomad  to  servitude,  thxA  they  refused  to  aecept  oi  the  free- 
dom whk{h  was  ofl^red  to  them.  Long  slier  the  raign  <^ 
Loate  X.,  several  of  the  andeut  nobility  continued  to  eser> 
one  domhiion  over  their  slaves.  In  stMtne  instances  when 
the  prasdial  slaves  were  declared  to  be  freeoaen,  they  were 
■tiU  bound  to  perform  oertain  services  to  their  ano^t  mas- 
ters, and  were  kept  in  a  state  di^reat  iKm  odier  subjects. 
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b«i)Bif  NMtrioted  «idwr  ftum  pnrobMuig  land,  or  bocootms 
DMiiialwrD  of  m  oommwutjr  within  tbo  precinstt  of  tlie  oMinor 
to  which  they  formerly  bolonged. 

IHflnreiy  seftnw  to  baTO  exiatdd  among  our  Bngltah  aiioaa* 
ton  fmm  th«  oarlteet  timaa.  The  anocdoto  roepeoting  the 
ilayrtt  found  in  Home  by  Pope  Gregoiy,  w  well  known. 
The  Angio*Sa3cont,  in  Uteir  oonqooata,  probably  found,  and 
oertainly  made,  a  great  number  of  idavea.  The  poatority  of 
theae  men  inherited  the  lot  of  their  finftera.  Many  fiee* 
bom  Saxooa,  on  aooount  of  debt,  want,  or  crime,  lost  tfooir 
libeily.  The  enalavement  of  a  freeman  waa  ]pert6rmed 
before  «  competent  number  of  witneaaea.  Thi^  unhi^py 
man  hud  on  the  ground  his  awotd  and  lanoe,  itn  ts^bolaof 
the  free ;  took  up  the  bill  and  the  goad,  the  implementa 
■lavery ;  and,  fidliag  oq  his  knees,  placed  his  head,  in  token 
<^sutMaimso,iuider  thelamdsofhismairtw^  In^poie 
ancieitf  law*,  we  find  rarioua  classea  of  alavea.  The  flnosi 
numerous  cIbbs  were  die  vUUmi,  All  wete,  liowever,.fiHr- 
bidden  to  carry  arms,  were  sul^ecied  to  ignomiiwyua  pan- 
ishmenti,  and  might  be  bran^  and  whipped  according  to 
law.*  In  the  charter,  by  wloeh  ooe  Harold  of  Boebephate 
^ves  his  murnr  of  Spal^Usi;  to  the  Abbey  of  Crcybmd,  be 
enamesates  among  its  appendi^ea,  Ckdgrin  his  baiuff,  Ear- 
ding  hb  smith,  Lefttan  hu  caspenter,  £lstan  hie  M«rmaB, 
ONsnad  his  miller,  and  nine  otheia,  who  wei^  probably 
bnttfeasidmen;  and  theae,  wi&&eif  wives  and  ehildieB,tiiair 

*  la  tite  reiga  of  AtiwIstM,  a  outa-diitf  yns  o^dend  69  be  tloweA 
to  dndi  if  twmij  of  hb  fellows,  eatii  of  whom  mt  ponbhed  wi& 
ihm  wlifpiAng^  If  be  feiled  tbitoe  to  Ul  (Im  eal}^  ▲woataa'tliiftf 
was  bansd  bj  eighty  woncDHdftTM,  «adb  of  ti4^ 
efjieoAto  AsaxwatioB.  ifc^isrftll«S,dwwMiik«iiiwwl^ppcfit 
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goodi  mf.  chattel*,  and  the  cotttges  in  which  they  lived,  ho 
tninafem  in  perpetual  poasiui^on  to  the  Abbey.  The  sale 
and  puTchoae  of  slaves  prevailed  during  the  whole  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  toll  in  the  market  of  Ijewes  was 
me  penny  for  the  sale  of  an  ox,  four  pennies  for  that  of  a 
skvQ^  >  On  the  importation  of  foreign  slaveo  no  impediment 
had  Qitot  been  imposed.  The  expert  of  native  slaves  was 
forkidden  under  severe  penalties.  But  habit  and  avarice 
had  taui^t  the  Northumbrians  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the 
efforts  of  the  legislature.  Tboy  even  canned  off  their  rela» 
tioiis,  and  sold  tliem  as  slaves  4n  the  port;^  of  the  Continenti 
The  men  of  Bristol  were  the  last  to  abandon  this  traffic. 
T^ieir  ageote  . traveled  into  every  part  of  the  country ;  they 
WesTR  instructed  to  give  the  highest  price  for  females  in  a 
state  q£  pregnancy ;  and  the  slave-ships  regularly  sailed 
from  that  port  to  Ireland,  where  they  were  aecure  of  a 
zeady  and  profitable  market.  At  last,  Wulatao^  Bishop  of 
Weyrceater,  visited  Bristol  several  years  successively,  resided 
fpf^.ponths  in  the  neighb6rhood,  and  preached  every  Sun*- 
day  agai&st  tiie  barbaric  and  irreltgion  of  the  slcvc'dealers; 
The  merchants  were  donvinced  by  his  reasoos,  and  in  their 
guild  soleDdnly  bound  themselves  to  renounce  the  trade.  The 
perfidy  of  one  of  th6  members  was  puiiisbed  with  the  loes^ 
of  his  eyes.  The  influeoce  of  religion  considerably  miti- 
gated  the  hardships  of  the  slaves.  The  bishop  was  the  Ap- 
pointed protector  of  the  shtves  in  his  diocese. :  The  meters 
wefB  frequently  adrocNaished,  that  stoves  tod  freemen  wen^ 
of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Almighty ;  that  all  had 
been  ledeemed  at  the  same  price and  thiett  the  master 
would  ]be  judged  with  the  same  rigor  which  he  had  exercised 
towards  his  dependents.  The  prospect  obtuning  their 
fieedom  v^s  «  powerful  stimulus  tc^theitf  industry  and  good 
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lieh&vior.  When  tho'oelobraited  Wilfirad  had  rooeived  from 
EdeldYftleh,  king  of  8uH8es>  the  donation  dT  ^  kiss  of 
Solaey,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  bIatoo,  the  bishop  in* 
otntcted  ihom  in  the  CbmtUin  faith,  baptized  them,  and  im- 
mediately mode  them  free.  In  most  of  ^  wills  which  are 
still  extant,  we  meet  with  directions  for  gnuitiDg  UbioTty  ltd 
n^rtain  number  of  slaves,  especially  such  as  had  biton 
reduced  to  slavei^  by  the  toUe  theow,  a  judbial  sentenpek 
Tlieir  manumission,  to  be  legal,  was  to  be  performed  in  tbd 
maarkettin  the  court  of  the  hundredvor  in  the  okvixh. 
<  In  the  abstract  of  the  population  of  England  in  the  Dooms- 
day Bcok,  at  the  close  of  ,  the  reign  of  William  tibe 'Ooa»- 
queror,  the  whole  population  is  stated  at  208^242,  of  whkJh 
the'  aeroi  are  3&jl&6 ;  meilUfi  467 ;  hordariii  8S|119 ; 
viUanit  108,407 ;  total,  216,149 ;  leaving  for  the  remaining 
classes,  67,098.  The  $eroi  of  the  Noirmah  period,  siiiys 
Bishop  Kennett,  might  be  iho  pure  viJ/onft,  and  viUeaU  in 
groM,  who  without  any  determiioed  tenure  of  luid  were^  vt 
the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  tfae  loid,  appcnnted  to  wrvQe  woiks, 
and  received  their  w^ges  .and  maintenance  at  the  discrotiOA 
of  their  lord.  We  have  the  authority  of  Bractnn  for  asseftp> 
ing  fliat,  however  unhappy  the  condition  of  the  serfl^^ras  is 
9&er  respectSj  yet  their  lives  and  limbs  w<eiiie  niidet  1^ 
ptoteotion  of  the  laws ;  so  that  if  the  ma«!>e«  killed  his  bon&> 
man,  he  was  subject  to  the  same  punishrineht  ais  if  he  faad 
killed  any  other  person.  Hie  form  of  eroaoei^tiosEt  ^  Iha 
«erei  is  minutely  described  in  the  laws  of  the  Gmquervrif'. 
The  mcUla  were  female  slaves  under  cixouontances  niMunly 
similar  to  the  sercv.  Theurchastilty  was  in  some  -mektHire 
protected  "by  law.  The  bordasrii  were  distinct  from  &fi 
<em  and  viUanii  and  seem  to  be  those  of  a  lees  servile 
condition^  who  had  a  bord  or  eottB|^  wltli  ^.tcel  of 
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lan^  bur  condition  th«t  th^y  flWdld  nupply  th«  roaster  with 
eggs^  poultrfy  etciv  m  very  /leceniiiry  for  his  hoard  and 
ehtfnimniiiont  Brady  mijB,  *^th^  worn  drudge^s  and  p«i> 
ibemed  vilo  mcytcesti  which  w«re  rnierved  by  tho  Idrd  upon 
R;  p«ar:  tittle  faoose,  and  ft  BinaU  parcel  of  lAod,'^*  The 
o«'2laifi1iaTe  ftheftdy  been  desoribedu 

There  seenvk  to  have  boen  no  generrJ  law  for  the  erabo- 
ciptttioD  of  riaTOB  in  the  statute-book  of  Englandt  Thotligh 
the  gebius  of  the  English  conotiiution  favored  personal  lib- 
erty^  yet  aemritude  continued  long  in  England,  in  particular 
pUtees.  In  the  year  1514,  we  find  a^  charter  of  Henry  YIII. , 
finfranchish^  Wo  slaves  belonging  to  one  of  his  manors. 
ihk  Iftte  as  IM7>  there  is  a  commission  from  Elizabeth  with 
Tespeet  to  manumiflsioji  of  certain  slaves  belonging  to 
■■her.  ■  : 

•■  Iq  hafy,  in  ^  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  nunaber 
of  slaveis  begaai  to  decrease.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
a.  writer  qirated  by  Muratori  speaks  of  them  as  no  longer  ex- 
is6ng«  The  greater  part  of  the  peasants  in  some  countries  of 
tieimany  had  acquired  their  liberty  before  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teanih  eeitttmy;  In  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  and 
eastsni  portions  of  Europe^  they  remain  in  s  sort  of  villm^ 
€^  toi  this  day.  In  France,  after  innumerable  particular  in.- 
4Sten(^  of  manumission  had  taken  place,  Lonis  Hutin,  by  a, 
general  edict  in  131&,  asserting  that  his  kingdom  is  denonu- 
fistod  die  Idngdoaai  of  the  i'iranjto,  that  he  would  have  the 
£sust  Gorresptmd  to  the  name,  emancipates  all  persons  in  the 
TQ^ftl  dommns  npoo  paying  a  just  conipositionv  as  an  ex- 
nmple  for  other  lords  possessing  viUeine  to  follow.  Philip 


*  See  Cteoeral'  latrddae^bn  to  the  Doomsday  Boo%,  hj  Sir  Heniy 
Sl^B,  prindp^  liteanan  fd  the  BritSah  Mocetun,  3  vols.,  183S. 
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the  Long  renowod  the  sumo  odict  three  yean  oArerwAi^^  o. 
proof  tltat  the  edict  of  Loui*  had  not  beea  carriod  U)(»«bo* 
cutioQ.  Preodial  servitude  waa  not  abolished  in  all  pMts  of 
France  till  the  B«ToIiit»on.  In  1615,  the  1^er»  JStol  prayed 
the  king  to  cause  ,  all  .^Orfs  to  be  enfmnchised,  on  paying 
composition ;  but  this  was  not  complied  witbt  nod  they  con* 
tinued  to  exist  in  many  provinces.  Throughout  almost  the 
whole  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament  of  Besan9on,the  peas- 
ants were  attached  to  the  soil,  not  being  ce^pabie  of  leaving 
it  without  the  lord^s  consent ;  in  some  places  he  even  inher- 
ited  their  goods^  in  exclusion  of  their  lundred.  Voltaire 
mentions  an  instance  of  his  interfering  in  behalf  of  a  lew 
wretched  slaves  of  Francbe  Cornpt^.  About  the  middle  of 
the 'fifteenth  century,  some  Catalonian  serfs,  who  had  esr 
caped  into  France,  being  claimed  by  their  lords,  the  parUa>- 
ment  of  Toulouse  declared  that  every  man  who  entered 
the  kingdom,  encriant  FrmuXt  should  be  free. 

.  On  a  review  of  the  subject  of  slavery  during^  period 
in  question,  we  find :  —  , 

1.  That  Christianity  had  done  much  to  abolish  slavery,  es 
it  existed  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Ck)i»tantine 
and  his  more  immediate  successors.  The  spiritof  the  Chjn0> 
tian  religion  effected  a  glorious  triumph  m  akuort  every 
portion  of  the  imperial  dominions.  There  was  no  is£^ta<^ 
neous  abandonment  of  the  system  of  servitude.  There  was 
no  royal  edict  which  crushed  the  thing  at  once.  But  its 
contrariety  to  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  was 
gradually  seen.  Cloigymea  vindicated  tbe  rights  of  the 
oppressed.  The  codes  of  slave  law  were  ameliorated,  till 
finally  the  rescripts  of  Justinian  nearly,  completed  the  salu* 
tary  fefonn. 
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3.  During  the  last  yean  of  the  Roman  Empire  an  unfor* 
tunate  change  was  going  ouy  which  was  destined  once  'more 
to  revive  the  system.  The  middle  clam  in  society  was 
dwindling  away.  A  few  distinguished  families  swallowed 
up  the  moderate  landholders,  or  drove  them  out  of  the 
country.  A  large  doss  of  hungry  and  spiritless  dependents, 
with  nothing  of  Roman  hut  the  name,  crowded  the  towns 
and  country*seat8.  The  vices  of  the  upper  class  rapidly 
thinned  their  ranks,  till  most  of  the  old  noble  families  be- 
came  extinct.  The  barbarous  lords  then  rushed  in,  finding 
scarcely  any  thing  to  obstruct  their  progress.  The  abject 
Roman  multitude  became  slaves  in  form,  as  they  had  been 
for  some  time  in  spirit  The  Goth  and  Vandal  threw  their 
chains  on  the  descendants  of  Cincinnatus  and  Brutus,  and 
sent  them  to  work  in  their  kitchens  and  farm-yards.  The 
children  of  the  men  from  whom  Scipio  sprung  became  the 
scavengers  and  scullions  of  Visigoths  and  Huns.  The  way 
had  been  prepared  by  the  destruction  of  the  middle  class, — 
a  class  which  contains  the  bone  and  muscle  of  any  commu- 
nity  in  which  it  exists.  A  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  the 
slavery  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

S.  In  the  darkness  and  confusion  which  reigned  from  the 
fourth  to  the  twelfth  centuiy,  we  might  expect  that  such  an 
institution  as  slavery  would  flourish.  It  was  in  a  sense 
suited  to  the  times.  Its  undistinguished  and  forgotten  lot 
was  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  a  real  blessing  to  individuals, 
though  on  general  principles,  and  as  a  system,  it  is  worthy  of 
nothing  but  execration.  Partial  benefits  accompanied  the 
feudal  system,  though  in  its  essential  features  no  wise  man 
could  commend  it. 

4.  In  the  abolition  of  the  servitude  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Christianity  again  performed  her  work  of  mercy.  When* 
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ever  her  voice  could  be  heatd>  the  poor  tiillein  was  not 
forgotten.  All  contemporary  and  subsequent  history  con- 
spires  to  attribute  the  gmduAl  abolition  of  the  system  to  her 
beneficent  but  efllectual  aid. 

6.  The  Northern  nations  of  Europe  seem  always  to  have 
possessed  a  sense  of  individual  freedom,  of  personal  rights, 
which,  when  enlightened  and  directed  by  Christianity,  be- 
came a  powerful  antagonist  force  to  slavery.  The  spirit 
which  broke  out  at  Runnymede,  at  London  in  1688,  at 
Philadelphia  in  1776,  was  nurtured  in  its  infancy  in  the 
woods  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  marshes  of  Denmark. 

6.  The  contemporaneous  revival  of  learning  must  come 
in  for  its  share  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Xenophon  and 
Cicero  and  Lucan  could  not  be  perused  without  exerting  a 
beneficial  influence  in  amelioraUng  the  asperity  of  man- 
ners, in  inspiring  a  love  for  freedom,  and  a  tender  sympathy 
towards  the  oppressed. 

7.  The  same  effect  must  be  attributed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  large  towns  and  cities.  This  circumstance  increased 
the  demand  for  labor.  Various  classes  of  artisans  sprung 
iilto  existence.  Wherever  ingenuity  and  skill  were  required, 
free  labor  was  in  demand.  Slavery  vanished  before  the 
spirit  of  competition.  Labor  became  honorable.  The  value 
of  land  was  augmented.  A  free  population  followed  in  the 
train. 

Note.  —  The  original  aatboritieB  which  we  have  consalted  on  this 
subject  are  the  Glossariam  of  Dacaogc,  on  the  words  Servus,  VtBanus, 
IH6ulafc8,  Originarii^FonmarUagtum,  Aritmnni,  Obtati,  ifanuin£ssu>, etc., 
in  6  vols,  folio ;  Heineccios,  in  8  vols,  quarto ;  Muratori's  Antiquides  of 
Italy,  in  6  vola.  folio;  works  of  De  Malby,  in  French,  12  vols,  octavo. 
These  works  are  in  the  IBoston  AthensBom,  and  are  an  inTaloable 
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atoreboose  of  matorialt.  Dr.  Eobcrteon  has  two  lerj  valuable  Dotes 
on  thft  snl^ect  in  the  flrot  Tolnmo  of  hia  Histoiy  of  Charles  V.  See 
also  Hallam'H  Middle  Ages;  Brodio's  British  Empire ;  the  first  Tolame 
of  Lingard'a  History  of  England;  Tamer's  Anglo-Saxons ;  Xhtnham'o 
Germanic  Empire ;  Siemondi's  Italijin  Bopnblics ;  Montesqaion ;  Black- 
■tone's  Commentaries;  Grotins  de  Jnre  Belli  et  Pads,  etc. 


CLASSICAL  STUDIES. • 


In  the  United  States,  the  question  of  classical  education 
has  often  been  discussed,  and  its  utili^  sometimes  vohe- 
mecily  denied.  In  the  mean  time,  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors,  and  the  tastt*  for  ancient  art,  have  heen 
making  constant  progress,  both  ,  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Many  of  the  choicest  works  of  the  ckssical  writers  have 
been  carefully  and  learnedly  edited  by  American  scholars. 
Professor  Woolsey's  selection  of  the  Attic  Tragedies  has 
been  welcomed  with  applause,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  his  recent  edition  of  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  is  the  best 
edition  of  that  admirable  dialogue,  for  practical  use,*  that 
has  ever  yet  appeared.  Other  works,  prepared  on  similar 
principles,  have  been  published  from  time  to  time ;  and,  at 
present,  the  classical  course,  in  several  of  our  colleges, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  a  volumeter  two  of  extracts,  em- 
braces a  series  of  entire  works  in  all  the  leading  departments 


*  This  Essay  was  published  in  1849,  as  an  Introdaction  to 
voimno  entitled  "Classical  Studies," edited  byPiofeeson  Seani, 
ton,  and  Edwajpds. 
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of  ancient  litemturo.  The  mode  of  studying  antiquity  has 
also  been  materially  changed  and  improved  within  a  few 
years.  History,  tho  arts,  the  domestic  Iife»  the  private  and 
public  usages,  tho,-  mythology,  and  the  education  of  the 
ancients,  have  been  carefully  investigated,  and  their  scat- 
tered lights  concentrated  upon  the  literary  remains  of  antiq- 
uity. Thus  classical  scholarship  in  America  is  beginning  to 
breathe  the  same  spirit  which  animates  it  in  the  Old  World  ; 
it  is  beginning  to  be  something  higher  and  better  tlian  the 
dry  study  of  words  and  grammatical  forms ;  it  is  becoming 
a  liberal  and  elegant  pursuit,  —  a  comprehensive  apprecia- 
tion of  the  greatest  works  in  history,  poetry,  and  the  arts, 
that  the  genius  of  man  has  ever  produced. 

Amidst  the  din  of  practical  interests,  the  rivalries  of  corn- 
merce,  and  the  general  enterprises  of  the  age,  classical 
studies  are  gaining  ground  in  public  estimation.  It  must 
always  be  so  with  the  advance  of  civilization.  We  must, 
however,  confess  with  shame,  that  in  American  legislative 
assemblies,  where  we  naturally  look  to  find  the  highest 
courtesy  of  manners  and  the  graces  of  literatuTe,  little  proof 
of  advancing  culture^  of  any  kind,  is  given.  Scenes  of 
brutali^,  to  the  disgrace  md  sorrow  of  the  nation,  are  often 
enacted  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  that  seem  to 
show  that  the  night  of  barbarism  is  settling  over  the  land. 
Many  of  the  speeches  delivered  there  exhibit  a  coarseness 
and  vulgarity  of  .sentiment,  ia  disregard  or  ignorance  of  the 
proprieties  of  speech,  an  utter  insensibility  to  the  elegances 
of  letters,  and  to  the  humanizing  influences  of  the  arts, 
which  must  be  bitterly  deplored.  When  a  work  of  art  was 
lately  received  in  Washington,  —  a  work  on  which  the  great 
American  sculptor  had  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his 
genius,  and  spent  several  years  in  the  flower  of  his  life,  t- 
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it  was  aaaatled  fayeii  honomblo  nmembor,  in  a  ttmin  of 
ribaldry  vrhich  a  gentleman  cannot  even  quote. 

But  the  proepects  of  American  education  and  refinement 
are  more  encouragingt  if  we  turn  from  public  to  private  life. 
It  is  a  much  more  common  thing  for  young  men  to  continm 
their  classical  studies  beyonc  .e  time  of  the  college  educa- 
tion, than  it  has  been  in  former  days.  The  orators  and 
dramatists  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  frequently  made  the 
companions  of  the  writers  on  law  and  divinity,  though  c!as> 
sical  pursuits  are  sometimes  represented  as  on  the  decline  all 
over  the  world.  Modem  literature,  throbbing  with  present 
life,  impassioned  poetry,  which  the  strong  and  exciting 
character  of  the  age  kindles  into  fiery  expresmon,— take  hold 
of  all  hearts,  stir  up  all  minds,  and  leave  but  little  time  for 
the  severer  pursuits  of  the  classical  scholar.  But  this  is  a 
wrong  view  of  the  subject,  at  least  in  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  sometimes  carried.  The  excitements  of  modem  literatum 
lend  additional  ardor  to  classical  studies.  The  young  blood 
of  modem  literature  has  put  new  life  into  the  Kterature 
of  the  dead  languages.  That  exquisitely  beautiful  poem» 
€roethe*s  Iphigenia  at  Tauris,  has  inseparably  c(»nected  the 
name  of  the  great  German  with  him  whom  Aristotle  calto 
the  most  tragic  of  poets,  and  who  was  Milton^a  moat  cher- 
ished bard.  The  comparison  between  the  German  and  the 
Greek  gives  a  fresh  charm  to  the  works  of  both,  lliis 
point  is  admirably  illustrated  in  Hermann^s  eloquent  preface 
to  his  edition  of  the  Iphigenia  Taurica  of  Euripides.  That 
most  delicate  and  harmonious  tragic  drama,  the  Ion  of  Mr. 
Talfourd,-—  whose  composition  shed  a  delight  and  a  chma 
over  many  years  of  intense  professional  labor,— has  led 
mauy  a  scholar  back  to  the  beautiful  antiquoi  from  which 
the  title  and  the  general  subject  were  taken ;  and  Uie  ap- 
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platiM  frith  which  thb  nuiurteiiy  reproduotioti  of  tho  olnaiioal 
spirit  and  almofft  the  antique  form  was  welcomed,  a  few 
yean  ago,  wat  a  pleasant  indication  of  the  still  existing  love 
of  antique  beauty.  The  majentic  sioiplioity  of  MiIton*8 
BauMon  Agonistes,  and  its  Dorian  choruses,  forcibly  bring 
to  mind  the  Prometheus  of  .fisohylus,  and  suggest  very 
instniotive  comparisons  between  the  lotty  characters  of  the 
two  poets.  And  who  does  not  feel  that  he  can  better  under- 
stand,  and  more  profoundly  appreciate,  the  glorious,  but 
terrible  imagination  of  the  poet  of  Agamemnon,  when  he 
has  onoo  been  moved  and  a^tated  by  the  awful  power  of 
Macbeth;  when  the  myriad-minded  poet  of  England,  in 
whom  the  genius  man  took  its  sublimest  flights,  has  once 
entered  into  and  taken  poftjession  of  his  soul. 
/r  ButtheQreekandRomanchu-icsstandatthebeginning 
/  astd  at  the  source  of  Europeaji  culture.  Nothing  can  diso 
piaoe  them.  Homer  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  European 
poetry  and  art  There  he  stands,  venerable  with  nearly 
thir^  centuries,  touching  his  heroic  harp  to  strains  of  unsur* 
pawed,  nay,  unapproachable  excellence  and  grandeur.  All 
the  features  of  a  great  heroic  age,— the  chivalry  of  the 
classical  world,  from  which  European  civilisation  dates, 
and  political  and  domestic  order  take  their  rise,-— stead 
f<Nrth  in  living  reali^^,  in  his  immortal  pictures.  There  he 
stands,  radiant  with  the  beams  the  eariy  Grecian  mom- 
ing,  as  jocund  day  stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain- 
top.**  Who  b  to  drive  him  from  his  station  tliere  ?  And 
how,  then,  is  Houer  to  pass  from  the  memory  and  the 
hearts  of  men?  Impossible.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  a  few  petty  and  short-sighted  utilitarian  views. 
Homer*s  reign  is  firmly  established  over  the  literary  world, 
and  if  any  nation  should  ever  become  so  barbarous  as  to 
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banish  him  from  their  schoolt,  the  penalty  and  diagnutw 
would  be  their  own.  Hie  language  of  Homer,  as  a  pie* 
tureeque,  melodious,  and  enchanting  instrument  of  thought, 
has  never  been  surpassed. 

Now  these  great  ancients  have  been,  time  out  of  mb6, 
the  teachers  of  the  civilised  worid.  They  form  a  common 
bond,  which  unites  the  cultivated  minds  of  all  nations  and 
ages  together.  He  who  cuts  himself  off  from  the  classics, 
excludes  himself  from  «  world  of  delightful  asnocifttions  with 
the  best  minds.  He  fails  to  become  a  member  of  the  great 
society  of  scholars ;  he  is  aa  alien  from  the  great  cc>mmu> 
ni^  of  letters.  He  m^y  be  a  learned  man ;  he  may  have 
all  the  treasures  of  science  at  his  command ;  he  may  speak 
the  modem  loiniguages  with  facility ;  but  if  he  have  not 
imbued  his  mind  vn\h  at  least  a  tincture  of  classical  taste, 
he  will  inevitably  feel  that  a  great  defect  exists  in  his  intel- 
lectual culture.*  ^-rf^ 


We  have  said,  that  the  neglect  of  classical  studies  among 
liberally  educated  men  is  less  general  now  than  formerly. 
And  yet  these  pursuits  are  too  oAen  thrown  aside.  Why 
should'  they  be  so  ?  Why  is  classical  study  abandoned  at 
all,  at  the  cl<Me  of  the  college  course  ?  Are  there  good^ 
reastms  for  laying  it  aside  when  one  leaves  the  walls  of  the 
universi^?  The  apology  is  substantially  this.  It  has  no 
immediate  connection  with  practical  life.  Imperative  duty 
is  not  to  be  neglected  for  an  elegant  pastime.  The  lawyer 
«md  the  physician  must  .direct  their  ener^es  to  the  business 
on  which  their  living  depends.  The  client  does  not  inquire, 
whether  an  advocdte  is  conversant  with  Greek  metres,  or 


*  The  pTBcciding  pangnqilts  of  diis  Essay  Trere  written  by  Professor 
Fdtoa,  of  Harvard  CoH^  ;  tbo  renuuader  by  Professw  Edfrards. 
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can  write  beautiful  Latin.  A  religious  society  seek  for  a 
good  theologian  and  pastor.  They  core  little  for  the  clas- 
sical phrase  of  his  discourses.  In  other  words,  the  members 
of  the  learned  professions  must  not  diverge  to  the  right  hand 
9?,  to  the  left.  Even  if  classical  learning  should  be,  in  some 
respects,  connected  with  the  practical  business  of  life,  it  is 
not  80  regarded  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  lawyer 
who  is  known  to  possess  a  fine  classical  taste,  is  less  popular, 
9ther  things  being  equal,  than  his  neighbor  who  is  a  lawyer 
and  nothing  else.  K  he  would  be  much  sought  afler  by 
clients,  he  must  not  read  Homer,  unless  by  stealth. 

This  method  of  reasoning,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
accord  with  facts.  8ome  of  the  moet  successful  men  in  all 
the  professions  have  been  accomplished  classical  scholars, 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  in  the  midst  of 
exhausting  labors.  A  few  instances  may  be  cited.  Edmund 
Burke  said,  that  Virgil  was  a  book  which  be  always  had 
within  his  reach.  William  Pitt  was  deeply  versed  ii!^the 
niceties  of  construction  and  peculiarities  of  idiom,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  It  is  mentioned  of  Curran, 
that,  amid  the  distractions  of  business  and  ambition,  he  was 
all  his  life  returning  with  fresh  delight  to  the  perusal  of  the 
classics.  In  the  last  journey  which  he  ever  took,  Horace 
and  Vir^l  were  his  travelling  companions.  The  late  Chief 
Justice  Parsons,  of  Massachusetts,  filling,  perhaps,  the  most 
laborious  office  in  the  State,  always  found  time  to  gratify 
his  classical  taste.  John  Luzac,  an  eminent  professor  of 
Greek  at  I^eyden,  spoke  of  him  as  "a  giant  in  Greek 
criticum.^*  Robert  Hall,  in  the  most  active  period  of  his 
ministiy,  devoted  several  hours  in  a  day,  for  a  number  of 
years,  to  a  thorough  study  of  the  classics.  He  often  referred 
to  Plato  in  terms  of  fervid  «ulogy,  expressing  his  astonish- 
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tnent  at  the  noglect  into  which  ho  approhended  tho  writings 
of  that  philosopher  wore  sinking.  In  our  own  neighborhood, 
an  eminent  lawyer,  constantly  employed  in  the  duUes  of  his 
profession,  stands  confessedly  at  tho  head  of  American  phi- 
lologists. A  judge,  also,  in  one  of  our  metropolitaxi  couifi, 
whose  practical  duties  are  of  a  very  laborious  nature,  h  a 
profound  and  accurate  Greek  scholar. 

HEleliance,  however,  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  need  not 
be  placed  exclusively  on  special  cases.  It  may  be  sup>' 
ported  by  satisfactory  arguments,  at  least  in  relation  to  the 
clerical  profession.  A  book  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
is  their  Magna  Charta,  tlieir  authoritative  commission.  Be- 
sort  to  translations  is  as  obviously  improper,  as  it  would  be 
for  a  constitutional  lawyer  to  gain  his  knowledge  of  the 
political  institutions  of  the  State  at  second  hand.  A  mastery 
of  the  original  languages  of  the  Biblg  was,  probably,  never 
attained  by  any  one,  who  was  not  familiar  with  classical 
Greek.  The  main  element  of  the  New  Testament  is  thie 
later  Attic  dialect,  as  modified  by  the  interaiingHng  of 
words  from  other  languages.  Even  authors  of  the  highest 
name,  in  regard  to  style,  like  Xenophon  and  Pindar,  throw 
much  valuable  light  on  the  Scriptures.  Homer  and  Herod- 
otus  remind  the  reader,  in  a  thousand  places,  of  the  sweet 
sunplicity  and  childlike  artlessness  which  delight  us  in  the 
narratives  of  the  Pentateuch.  Philo  and  Josephus  are  among 
the  best  helps  for  the  interpreUttion  of  parte  of  the  Bible. 
A  large  portion  of  the  standard  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  time  of  Jerome  down,  have  been  written  in 
Latin. 

The  direct  benefits  of  classical  study  to  the  medical  and 
legal  student  may  not  be  so  obvious.   The  arguments  which 
thiie  lawyer  employs,  and  the  observations  which  direct  the 
12» 
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pbysioianVi  practice,  arc  more  or  leas  of  recent  origin. 
Stillt  medical  science  first  strnck  its  roots  into  Grecian  soil, 
fathers  of  the  healing  art  wrote  in  the  Greek  language, 
distinguished  physician^  Boerhaavo,  who  was  well  ac- 

,  ;:.ted  with  Latin  and  Greek  before  ho  was  eleven  years 

old,  was  forcibly  struck,  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent 
reading,  with  the  correct  method  and  sterling  sense  of 
Hippocrates.  An  eminent  American  physician  has  said, 
that  the  best  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  of  disease  are 
found  in  the  Greek  language.  Roman  law  is  the  parent 
and  germ  of  every  code  which  has  been  formed  since.  No 
sovereign,  not  even  Napoleon  himself,  has  done  so  much 
for  the  science  of  law,  as  the  Greek  Emperor  Justinian.  No 
language  contains  so  many  of  the  sources  of  scientific  legis- 
lation as  the  Latin.  It  is  a  treasury  of  facts  and  principles 
down  to  our  day. 

It  may  be  urged,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
repairing  to  the  original  fountain.  All  that  is  valuable  in 
the  treatises  of  Hippocrates,  or  in  the  rescripts  cf  Justinian, 
are  readily  accessible  in  the  modem  languages.  Why  com- 
pel the  student  to  ascend  to  the  littie  spring  hidden  under 
the  moss  of  an  old  language,  when  he  can  drink  of  a 
river  that  flows  fast  by  his  own  door,  and  which  has  been 
increased  by  a  thousand  *  fresh  fountains  ?  A  sufiSicient 
answer  is,  that  we  cannot  understand  a  subject  with  certain^, 
if  w@  do  not  trace  it  to  its  source.  By  the  radical  study  of 
any  topic,  we  come  to  feel  an  assurance  of  belief,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  elements  of  success,  because  it  imparts  to 
the  mind  a  firm  confidence  in  its  own  powers.  It  is  said, 
that  there  are,  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  some  of  the 
finest  descriptions  of  the  natural  course  of  disease,  disturbed 
neither  by  medicine  nor  violent  interference.  Now  these 
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cbamctoiiotic  touches,  which  are  the  marks  of  goniu9,  as 
woU  as  of  an  accurate  understandingf  cannot  be  enjoyed 
through  a  translation.  The  more  picturesque  they  are,  the 
more  need  of  seeing  the  very  shape  and  coloring  by  which 
they  are  delineated.  So  of  law  and  political  science.  Who 
has  laid  the  best  foundation  for  statesmanship,  the  man 
that  has  patiently  studied  Demosthenes,  Thucydides,  and  Po* 
lybius,  in  the  original ;  or  he  whose  knowledge  of  ancient 
Greece  is  made  up  from  Langhome^s  Plutarch,  an*^  Mitford^s 
jaundiced  History  ?  Mere  information  ia  not  the  only  thing 
which  is  needed.  There  are  now  American  senators,  whoso 
heads  are  crammed  with  encyclopedias,  but  whose  great, 
ponderous  speeches  have  no  other  effect  than  to  thin  the 
senate>chamber.  A  statesman  needs  that  close,  vivid  ap« 
prehension  of  a  principle  or  theory,  which  he  can  get  from 
Thucydides,  but  not  from  Rollin.  In  the  sciences  of  law 
and  medicine,  much  is  depending  on  nice  discrinunation  in 
language,  or  exact  definition.  Who  is  so  well  piepaied  to 
make  accurate  distinctions  as  he  who  is  veraed  in  the 
literature  of  those  languages,  where  the  greater  number  of 
medical  and  political  terms  have  their  origin  ? 

Still  more  important  are  the  indirect  benefits  of  clcsacftl 
study.  Among  these  are  its  effects  in  securing  complete* 
ness  of  character,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  The  powers 
of  the  soul  are  various  in  their  structure,  and  are  developed 
only  by  various  nourishment  Being  a  bright  image  of  the 
perfect  Mind  that  formed  it,  the  soul  has  susceptibilities  for 
all  things  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature  and  in  art,  The 
law  graven  on  it  is  violated  whenever  its  affections  ate 
hemmed  in  upon  one  dusty  track,  A  man  may  be  so 
absorbed  with  the  cure  of  the  maladies  of  the  body,  or  of 
legislation,  that  a  single  faculty  of  his  mind  attains  an  enor- 
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nious  growth,  while  he  has  no  ear  for  the  music  which 
comes  from  every  part  of  the  visible  creation,  or  those  finer 
strains  uttered  by  every  well*attuned  human  soul. 

An  illustration  of  this  tendency  may  be  drawn  from  the 
cleiical  profession.  A  clergyman  may  limit  his  studies  to 
Oriental  literature.  He  may  be  inordinately  fond  of  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  East.  The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
iSf  undoubtedly,  loftier  than  that  of  any  other  people.  The 
sweet  singer  of  Israel "  is  the  child  of  nature.  He  opens 
his  imaginative  soul  to  the  full  impression  of  the  scenes 
around  him.  He  is  fettered  by  no  passion  for  ideal  beauty, 
by  none  of  the  devices  of  rhyme,  metre,  or  fastidious  crit- 
ioisra.  His  song  breaks  out  in  the  stately  rhythm  of  nature. 
All  things  tend  towards  the  sublime.  He  looks  off  from 
Lebanon,  and  sees  the  sun  setting  on  the  level  bosom  of  the 

great  sea  and  wide  on  every  hand,"  without  an  intervene 
iog  object  The  same  luminary,  rising  on  a  boimdless 
desert  of  sand,  is  one  of  the  grandest  objects  in  nature.  The 
tempest  has  a  terrible  commission  to  execute  there.  In  his 
ideas  of  the  true  God,  also,  the  Hebrew  has,  inhimeiEisurably, 
the  superioriQr  over  the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  By  uni- 
veisal  consent,  the  pasisages  which  are  sublimest  in  Greek 
poetiy,  are  those  which  make  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
Hebrew  delineations  of  the  Divine  attributes. 

Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  quality  of  beauty  the  Greek 
has  greatly  the  advantage.  His  language  is  an  exact  copy 
of  himself,  easy,  graceful,  flexible,  fashioned  to  express  the 
subtlest  conceptions,  and  to  charm  the  most  practised  ear ; 
culivated  till,  as  it  should  seem,  cultivation  could  proceed 
no  further ;  copious  in  its  forms,  perfect  music  in  its  move* 
ment.  The  scenery,  too,  of  Greece,  and  the  natural  treas- 
ures  which  it  contained,  conspired  to  the  same  end.  "  Five 
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hours?  walk  from  the  plain  of  Marathon,"  saya  Dr.  Words- 
worth, are  the  marble  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  inviUng,  by 
its  perfect  whiteness  and  splendor,  the  chisel  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  On  another  side  of  Athens,  are  the  quarries  of 
the  snow-white  Megarian,  and  the  gray  stone  of  Eleusis,  to 
which  Rome  was  indebted  for  some  of  her  best  buildings." 
All  things  tended  to  make  the  Greeks  a  nation  of  artists. 
They  had  the  richest  materials  in  overflowing  abundance, 
the  kindest  sky  for  the  preservation  of  their  works,  and  an 
exquisite  inward  sense  for  fair  proportion  and  beautiful 
forms. 

Now,  have  not  such  things  an  influence  in  training  the 
mind  of  the  theological  scholar  ?  If  he  fails  to  cultivate 
his  original  susceptibilities  for  sweet  sounds  and  delicate 
thoughts,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  does  not  repair  to  the 
primary  sources  and  true  models  for  instruction,  so  far  will 
his  soul  continue  unformed  and  unsightly.  If  he  cannot 
refresh  his  weary  spirit,  or  unfold  some  of  his  better  facui> 
ties  by  classical  culture,  he  should  accept  it  as  a  severe 
misfortune. 

Is  the  study  of  the  modem  tongues  an  equivalent  ?  The 
French  language  has  immense  stores  of  science ;  the  Ger» 
man,  of  literature.  Paris  is  the  centre  of  medical  knowl- 
edge ;  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  of  legal.  Still,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  best  works  in  any  modem  language 
are  fitted,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  educate  the  soul.  How 
different  is  the  impression  which  is  felt  in  the  perusal  of 
what  are  called  the  classical  works  in  French  and  Grerman, 
from  that  which  is  experienced  while  reading  the  Tusculan 
Questionis,  or  the  Phaedo  !  The  diflerence,  indeed,  is  partiy 
owing  to  association.  The  latter  have  the  ancient  coloring 
upon  them.  There  are  a  thousand  time-hallowed  reminis- 
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eences  connected  with  old  Hesiod  and  Homer.  The  modem 
languages  remind  us  of  copyrights,  and  of  the  steam  power* 
press.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  mellowing 
effect  of  time.  No  languages  ever  were,  none  ever  will  be, 
polished  like  the  Greek  and  Latin.  There  is  no  similar 
instance  in  the  ancient  world.  No  such  phenomenon  will 
exist  hereafter,  because  all  the  modern  languages  are  neces* 
oarily  undergoing  rapid  changes.  The  art  of  printing  is  as 
fatal  to  the  perfection  of  the  outward  form  in  English  or  in 
German,  as  it  is  to  the  faultless  calligraphy  of  the  Persian 
scribe.  Innumerable  causes  are  at  work  to  modify  the 
German,  a  language  which  has  some  close  affinities  to  the 
Greek.  Should  it  cease  to  be,  in  some  of  the  strange  acci- 
dents of  time,  a  spoken  language,  stopped  in  its  mid-career, 
like  a  stream  from  the  Alps  suddenly  congealed  by  the  frost, 
what  motley  forms  would  it  reveal !  How  difierent  from  the 
olassical  languages!  About  these  there  is  a  repose,  a 
csculpture-like  finish,  a  serenity,  to  which  no  modem  dialect 
approaches.  What  a  perfect  correspondence  between  the 
thought  and  die  expression  1  The  writer  does  not  stumble 
oa  a  synonyme  or  a  word  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  which  was  needed,  like  most  modern  authors,  but 
hits  the  veiy  word.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  sacrilege  to 
try  to  change  it  for  another.  In  the  best  Greek  writers,  the 
collocation  of  words  is  wonderfully  felicitous,  not  resulting 
from  the  laws  of  prosody  alone,  but  from  the  musical  soul 
of  the  writer.  The  Italian  is  called  a  beautiful  language, 
but  how  unlike  is  its  monotony  to  the  endless  variety  of  the 
Homeric  hexameter,  or  the  lofty  rhythm  of  the  Platonic 
prose. 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  in  a  sceptical  tone.  Why  this  idol- 
atrous  attachment  to  the  classics  ?    Why  do  Latm  and 
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Greek  hold  such  supremacy  over  the  thousand  tongues  of 
earth  ?  It  is  enough  to  answer,  that  the  fact  is  beyond  con- 
tradiction. We  do  not  know  why  the  Egyptian  language 
was  not  more  perfect  Yet  wo  hardly  feel  bound  to  nt 
down  and  study  Coptic  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our 
taste.  It  is  not  known  why  there  have  not  been  more  than 
one  Shakspeare  and  one  Milton.  But,  because  our  attach* 
ment  to  these  masters  may  be  called  idolatrous,  ought  we  to 
betake  ourselves  to  Sir  Richard  Biackmoro^s  Creation  and 
Glover^s  Leonidas  ?  Just  bo  with  Greek  and  Latin.  .  They 
happen  to  be  the  only  languages  which  are  developed  ae> 
cording  to  the  rules  of  perfect  art  Therefore  it  is 
wisdom  of  all  public  men,  who  would  mature  their  own 
faculties,  and  labor  worthily  in  their  respective  spheres,  to 
devote  a  little  time  every  day  to  these  ancient  masters  of 
wisdom  and  eloquence. 

The  members  of  the  learned  professions  are  necessarily 
involved  in  wearying  ccures.  In  the  whirl  of  business,  or  ia 
the  collisions  of  interest,  the  feelings  of  the  heart  axe  apt  to 
be  blunted,  and,  though  once  delicate  and  gentle,  to  become 
harsh  and  violent.  Something  is  needed  to  soothe  the  chafed 
spirit  What  better  resort  than  to  Cicero^s  Epistles,  or 
Homer^s  Odyssey,  in  order  to  calm  the  troubled  heart,  and 
recall  the  pleasant  days  of  early  youth.  The  very  sight  of 
an  ancient  classic  sometimes  acts  as  a  spell  to  lay  the  irri* 
tated  temper.  It  speaks  with  the  voice  of  an  afiectionate 
monitor,  full  of  the  words  of  wisdom. 

In  the  strifes  of  various  kinds,  which  all  men  in  public 
life  must  encounter,  more  or  less,  it  is  well  that  there  is  a 
common  ground  on  which  they  can  mingle  in  friendly  inter* 
course.  There  is  an  ancient  classical  homestead,  which 
has  not  been  divided  off  among  the  different  heirs.  AU  will 
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received  back  with  a  joyous  welcome.  All  have  the 
same  right  to  the  fruits  and  flowers.  No  theories  of  gov- 
ernment, no  theological  feuds,  no  small  bickerings,  may 
find  admission  among  this  happy  gathering.  There  is  a 
binding  influence  even  in  Greek  and  Latin  words.  In  the 
very  midst  of  a  stormy  debate,  a  felicitous  classical  allusion 
will  sometimes  restore  good  humor.  On  the  floor  of  the 
British  Parliament,  a  welUtimed  citation  from  Horace  has 
often  been  like  oil  poured  upon  the  troubled  waters.  It 
recalls  to  Whig  and  Tory  the  happy  days  of  Eton  and  of 
Westminster,  or  the  ripening  scholarship  and  joyous  com- 
munion  of  later  college  days.  In  a  neighboring  State,  there 
is  a  veteran  statesman  and  scholar,  who  was  fourteen  years 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  whose  i^electest  pleasure 
it  has  been,  for  sixty  years,  to  commune  with  those  immortal 
minds,  who  have  bequeathed  to  the  world  the  richest  treas- 
ures of  thought,  and  the  most  exquisite  models  of  style." 
Who  can  tell  the  worth  of  this  venerable  Nestor,  in  main- 
taining the  decorum  of  a  deliberative  body  ?  The  scenes 
of  wild  turmoil  that  have  so  often  reigned  in  the  lower 
branch,  to  the  shame  of  the  actors  and  the  sorrow  of  the 
country,  were  not  caused,  it  may  be  confidently  afiirmed, 
by  the  classical  scholars  in  that  house.  Those  who  daily 
commune  with  the  best  minds  of  antiquity  may,  and  some- 
times do,  differ  in  political  opinion,  but  they  have  no  taste 
for  the  coarse  dialect  of  the  low-bred  politician.  The  ver- 
nacular language  is  the  armory  to  which  the  demagogue 
resorts.  A  thorough  classical  training,  and  a  continued 
recurrence,  through  life,  to  these  sources  of  refined  feeling 
and  elegant  thought,  give  one  of  the  best  assurances  for  a 
kind  and  gentlemanly  deportment  in  public  men. 
A  happy  influence  is  exerted  by  classical  study  in  another 
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way.  It  is  well  known,  Uiat  our  mental  and  moral  habit* 
are  intimately  connected  witit  our  style  of  thinking  and  of 
opeaking.  Tbua  our  sense  of  rectitude  is  very  much  do- 
pendent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  language  which  we  employ. 
Confusion  in  speech  leads  to  confusion  in  morals.  Perapi> 
cutty  in  diction  is  oflen  the  parent  of  clear  mental  and  moral 
conceptions.  Hence,  scarcely  any  thing  is  more  important 
in  the  culture  of  the  young,  than  esact  attention  to  the  nicer 
shades  of  thought ;  than  the  abili^^  to  discriminate  in  respect 
to  all  terms,  (those  relating  to  moral  oubjects  particularly,) 
which  are,  in  general,  regarded  aa  synonymcus.  One  of 
the  chief  benefits  of  classical  study  goes  to  this  very  point* 
It  is  itself  a  process  of  accurate  comparison.  It  is  taking 
the  valuation,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  stock  of  two  most 
copious  languages.  Some  of  the  principal  authors  use 
words  with  wonderful  precision.  Plato,  for  instance,  defines 
with  microscopic  acuteness.  His  power  of  analysis  was, 
perhaps,  never  equalled.  His  ear  seemed  to  be  so  trained 
as  to  detect  the  slightest  differences  both  in  the  sense  and  in 
the  sound  o'f  words.  This  is  one  reason  why  no  translation 
can  do  justice  either  to  his  poetic  cadences  or  to  his  thoughts. 
No  one  can  be  familiar  with  such  an  author,  and  really 
perceive  the  fitness  of  his  words,  and  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  they  imply,  without  becoming  himself  » 
more  exact  reasoner  and  a  nicer  judge  of  moral  truth. 
Language,  when  thus  employed,  is  not  a  dead  thuig.  It  re- 
acts, with  quickening  power,  on  our  minds  and  hearts. 
When  we  use  words  of  definite  import,  our  intellectual  and 
moral  judgments  will  become  definite.  A  hazy  dialect  is 
the  parent  of  a  hazy  style  of  thinking,  if  it  is  not  of  doubtful 
actions.  The  dishonest  man,  and  the  dishonest  state,  often 
allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  loose  mode  of 
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m«Boning,  and  a  looser  uso  of  language.  Horo,  then, 
tnay  bo  dmwn  an  argiimont,  not  unimportant,  in  favor  of 
continued  attention  to  those  finished  models  of  stylo  and  of 
thought,  whioh  are  found  in  the  studies  in  question.  They 
nourish  a  delioaoy  of  perception,  and  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  gradually  gain  that  crystal  clearness  which  belongs 
to  the  visible  symbols. 

Once  more,  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  a  degenerating  process 
has  been  long  going  on  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  There 
is  danger  that  it  will  become  the  dialect  of  conceits,  of 
prettinesses,  of  dashing  coxcombry,  or  of  affected  strength, 
and  of  extravagant  metaphor.  Preachers,  as  well  as  writers, 
appear  to  regard  convulsive  force  as  the  only  quality  of  a 
good  style.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  the  human  heart  is, 
in  all  its  modes,  to  be  carried  by  storm.  Their  aim  b  the 
production  of  immediate  practical  effect.  Hence  there  is  a 
struggle  for  the  boldest  figures  and  the  most  passionate 
oratory.  The  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the  hall  of  legisla- 
tion, and  preeminently  in  much  of  our  popular  literature. 
Passion,  over-statement,  ridiculous  conceits,  the  introduce 
tion  of  terms  that  have  no  citizenship  in  any  language  on 
earth,  a  disregard  of  grammar,  an  affected  smartness, — 
characterize,  to  a  very  melancholy  degree,  our  recent  liter- 
ature. To  be  natural,  is  to  be  antiquated.  To  use  correct 
and  elegant  English,  is  to  plod.  Hesitancy  in  respect  to 
the  adoption  of  some  new-fangled  word,  is  the  sure  sigu  of 
a  purist  Such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swifl  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  ears  of  our  enterprising "  age.  The 
man,  or  the  woman,  who  should  be  caught  reading  the 
Spectator,  would  be  looked  upon  as  smitten  with  lunacy. 
In  short,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  our  noble  old  tongue 
is  chang^  into  a  dialect  for  traffickers,  magazine-writers, 
and  bedlamites. 
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Ono  way,  by  which  this  aoknowlodged  ovil  may  be  ttayedf 
in  a  rotum  to  such  books  as  Milton,  Dryd<bn,  and  Ck>wpor 
loved ;  to  such  as  breathed  their  spirit  into  the  best  Utomturo 
of  England;  to  the  old  historians  and  poets,  that  wero 
pondered  over,  from  youth  to  hoary  years,  by  her  noblest 
divines,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.  Eloquence,  both  sec- 
ular and  sacred, such  as  the  English  world  has  never  listened 
to  elsewhere,  has  flowed  from  minds  that  were  imbued  with 
classical  learning. 
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On  the  25th  of  November,  1838,  a  young  lady  died  at 
Ballston,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  sixteenth  yeap  of 
her  age.  She  seemed  hardly  to  be  a  creature  of  earth,  but 
to  have  wandered  hither  by' accident  from  some  more  blessed 
region  than  ours.  There  were  about  her  a  grace,  a  strange 
purity,  a  sunny  brightness,  which  were  not  so  much  genius, 
as  mind  in  \\3  freed  state.  We  have  never  heard  or  read  of 
one  of  human  mould,  who  was  more  perfectly  divested  of 
the  grossness  which  appertains  to  our  condition  here.  Yet 
she  possessed  all  the  innocent  feelings  of  humanity.  Never 
did  one  pass  a  blither  childhood.  She  had  not  a  particle  of 
that  acid  melancholy  which  is  sometimes  allied  to  genius. 

The  first  sentence  which  breaks  from  the  lips  of  the 
unreflecting  reader,  on  rising  from  the  contemplation  of  her 
brief  career,  is,  that  such  a  gift  is  not  to  be  coveted.  We 
should  shrink  from  having  aught  to  do  with  one  so  ethereal. 
We  look  with  fear  and  trembling  on  a  flower  which  shows 
its  delicate  petal  in  February.    Give  us  the  hardy  plant  that 

*  An  Address  at  the  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Moant  Holyoke 
Female  Seminaiy,  Sontb  Eodley,  Mass.,  July  29th,  1841. 
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cm  ondure  tho  early  frost  and  later  heat.  Intrust  us  with 
the  intellect  which  has  sonio  alliance  with  earth,  some  fitness 
to  its  stern  ncceoaities. 

Others,  on  perusing  this  volume,  will  give  us  a  homily  on 
the  imprudence  of  parents  and  teachers.  Her  premature 
death,  they  say,  is  a  warning  which  should  not  be  neglected. 
It  shows  the  imminent  hazard  of  stimulating  the  susceptible 
faculties  to  an  intemperate  and  fatal  growth. 

**  Bat  wo  aro  glttd  she  has  lived  thut  long, 
And  glad  that  she  has  gono  to  her  reward." 

Her  course  was  ordered  in  perfect  wisdom.  May  she 
not  have  done  that  which  the  longest  career  of  usefulness, 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  fails  to  do  ?  May  she  not  have 
had  a  sublimer  errand  than  others  have?  May  not  her 
brief  sojourn  here  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery  of  our 
nature?  We  gain  a  vivid  idea  of  a  human  soul.  The 
thick  veil  is  for  a  moment  lifted  up.  She  had  the  light  and 
airy  movement  of  a  winged  spirit  We  seem  to  be  gazing 
on  the  delicate  structure  of  a  seraph ;  and  yet  she  had  the 
yearning  sympathies  of  a  child  of  earth. 

If  such  is  the  nature  of  mind,  would  be  our  refiectton,  it 
is  worth  while  to  educate  it  If  it  be  capable,  through  the 
goodness  of  Providence  and  the  grace  of  the  Redeemer,  of 
being  clothed  upon  with  such  attractiveness,  then  the  select 
est  human  agency  should  be  employed  in  aiding  its  develop- 
ment, and  fitting  it  for  its  destiny.  Education  cannot,  indeed, 
create  talent  or  genius ;  but  it  can  teach  one  to  sympathize 
with  genius.  It  can 'elevate  the  mind  into  communion  with 
those  to  whom  God  has  imparted  his  rarest  giAs.  It  can 
raise  all  the  faculties  into  l^at  condition  of  healthful  ciccite- 
ment  or  serene  repose,  which  will  enable  it  to  appreciate. 
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if  it  oannot  reproduce,  tLo  products  of  more  richly  endowed 
natures. 

It  is  R  frequent  complaint  in  our  books  on  mental  philos- 
ophy, that  wo  cannot  examine  the  mind  in  its  unpervertod 
state.  It  is  the  mind  of  the  adult  which  we  analyze ;  filled, 
it  may  be,  with  prejudices,  hardened  by  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  revealing  but  little  of  its  primeval  guileless- 
ness.  The  intellectual  history  of  a  child  is  needed  in  its 
unsophisticated  state.  In  the  instance  of  Miss  Davidson,  and 
of  her  doubly  sister  spirit,  we  have  that  which  the  philos- 
ophor  needs,— -thd  inward  life  of  two  children,  a  spark- 
ling freshness  in  their  actions,  a  winning  childlikeness  in 
every  gesture.  They  unconsciously  unfold  those  processes 
of  thought  and  imagination,  which  are  traced  but  faintly,  or 
which  are  a  rriomentary  gleam,  m  the  minds  of  other  chil- 
dren. 

We  err  much  in  setting  all  these  things  to  the  account  of 
genius,  or  as  mysterious  emanations  from  the  sovereign 
Intellect,  which  it  were  .as  vain  to  study,  as  it  were  to  try  to 
grasp  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
with  them.  They  ennoble  our  common  nature.  They  are 
links  which  ally  us  to  the  pure  spirits  above.  They  prove 
that  the  human  mind  ia  a  gem,  whose  value  no  rhetoric  can 
tell.  They  are  an  ample  justification  for  what  we  behold 
to-day.  The  mere  contemplation  of  them  imparts  dignity 
to  the  meanest  adjunct  in  this  work  of  education.  We,  who 
are  teachers,  are  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  our  high  calling, 
to  merge  the  sublime  end  in  the  unhonored  means.  It  is 
a  weary  round  which  we  are  called  to  tread.  We  need 
stimulus  more  than  information,  stirring  motive,  rather  than 
the  accumulation  of  argument.  Every  thing  which  shows 
vividly  the  nature  of  mind,  which  stamps  a  priceless  value 
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on  ita  cultivation,  all  thoM  secret  impuliot  which  one  feels, 
but  cannot  describe,  ao  he  is  reading  the  pages  of  hiirtorjr  or 
biography ;  —  all  those  and  similar  things  are  of  inestimable 
worth,  as  encouragements,  as  confirming  the  motives  to 
effort,  and  as  throwing  an  unaccustomed  freshness  on  what 
might  seem,  otherwise,  to  be  servile  and  uniref:suoemted 
toil. 

Nowhere  is  such  encouragement  needed  more  than  in 
female  schools.  Nowhere  are  there  so  many  formidable 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  In  the  education  of  the  other 
sex,  the  case  docs  not  admit  of  argument  Unless  the 
young  man  has  a  disciplined  mind,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
his  success.  He  must  be  a  hard  student-,  ^r  he  will  never 
attain  his  object.  There  is  no  alternative  ^een  close 
application  and  a  wretched  failure.  Self-intere^  >mei  in 
with  a  louder  voice  than  filial  affection.  The  path  )r9 
him  is  crowded  with  competitors  who  will  never  remit  one 
step.  Thus  the  call  of  ambition  becomes  more  imperative 
than  any  abstract  love  of  knowledge,  any  lofty  ideal  of 
excellence,  any  living  impersonation  of  talent  or  genius. 

But  with  the  female  sex  it  is  not  thus.  To  the  agitations 
of  political  strife  they  are  of  course  strangers.  The  unre- 
laxing  hold  of  self-interest  they  have  never  felt  Of  the 
power  of  a  stem  necessity,  compelling  them  to  pursue  an 
ample  course  of  study,  they  know  nothing.  These  privi> 
leges  or  disadvantages,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  men. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  infelicity  in  respect  to 
motives  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  purity  of 
those  which  do  operate.  The  desire  for  usefulness  may  be 
as  powerful  as  all  other  influences  united,  and  this  coincides 
perfectly  with  the  precepts  of  Revelation,  and  the  demands 
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of  consotencG.  But,  unhappily,  this  consideration  has  been 
robbed  of  much  of  its  efficacy.  It  has  been  strenuously 
argued,  that  the  usefulness  of  females  is  not  promoted  by  a 
protracted  mental  discipline ;  that  the  line  of  their  duty  lies 
in  another  direction ;  that  too  much  learning  will  not  make 
them  mad,  but  it  will  make  them  useless ;  that  their  appro- 
priate sphere  is  not  in  the  range  of  books  and  contempla> 
ticn,  but  of  active  benevolence,  and  retired,  unceasing  phys- 
ical  labor.  The  power  of  the  motive  has  thus  been  broken. 
Suspicion  has  been  cast  upon  vigorous  intellectual  exertions. 
A  litemry  woman  has  been  made  the  butt  of  ridicule,  as 
though  learning  and  a  conscientious  attention  to  practical 
duties  were  incompatible. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  topic  for  discussion  with  young 
nieo,  whether  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  two  sexes  are 
equ&L  This  is  among  the  first  and  weightiest  questions 
which  the  village  lyceum  argues.  It  is  regularly  propounded 
in  the  academy.  Its  merits  are  diligentiy  canvassed  by 
every  Freshman  class  in  college,  unless,  indeed,  the  youth- 
ful coHegian  has  recently  become  wiser  than  Ms  predeces- 
sors. 

But  all  these  greedy  disputants  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
that  there  is  little  fairness  in  the  question.  We  know 
sothing  of  mind,  but  from  its  developments.  We  cannot 
judge  of  the  original  abstract  strength  of  intellect.  Its  man- 
ifestations are  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  form  a 
judgment ;  and  these  will  be  made  only  as  there  is  oppor- 
tunity. Mind  will  be  dormant  unless  ther@  is  motive  to 
awaken  it.  But  in  respect  to  females,  motives  have  never 
yet  existed,  to  any  considerable  extent.  Long-continned 
attentioa  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  has  been  dis- 
couraged.  What  they  have  done  has  been  by  stealth,  by 
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accident,  at  short  interVals.  Tliose  who  acquiro  distinction 
in  the  fields  of  knowledge  are  gazed  upon  as  prodigies ;  and 
it  is  a  wonder  if  men,  in  the  height  of  their  candor,  do  not 
attach  some  opprobrious  epithet  to  them.  But  how  is  it 
possible  that  they  should  be  other  than  prodigies  ?  There 
is  no  expectation  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  sex  will 
be  generally  and  highly  cultivated.  Public  opinion  has  not 
demanded  it.  It  has  rather  frowned  it  down.  Men,  in 
great  numbers,  have  become  distinguished  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  But  this  was  owing,  in  no  slight  measure, 
to  the  fact  that  their  learning  could  be  appreciated  and 
honored.  False  pretensions  would  be  certainly  exposed. 
A  sympathizing  community  are  ready  to  applaud  and  ta 
employ  their  acquisitions.  But  with  the  other  sex  it  has 
been  widely  different.  No  fostering  public  sentiioaent.  has 
encouraged  them.  Their  delicacy  has  shrunk  from  that 
dishonored  notoriety  which  b  the  result  of  eminence.  Their 
original  powers  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  equal  to  those  of 
men.  We  have  Uttle  disposition  to  pronounce  on  this  ques- 
tion. But  there  has  been  as  yet  no  fair  opportunity  to  de> 
cide  it.  High  mental  cultivation  has  been  insulated  and 
rare.  Men  are  stinmlated  to  efibrt  by  a  thousand  influences 
to  which  women  are  strangers.  One  generation  act  on 
another.  A  flood  of  intellectual  light  has  been  poured  on 
their  path  from  the  remotest  ages.  They  could  hardly 
help  being  enlightened,  whether  they  would  or  not.  But 
with  females  it  has  rather  been  darkness  visible.  Their 
course  you  can  trace  back,  as  that  of  a  river^  when  the 
morning  fog  is  on  ib  lumks,  while  the  sunlight  is  bathing 
the  a^acent  hills.  What  a  stimulus  do  men  feel  in  look- 
ing away  on  those  illuminated  points  for  ibur  thousand 
yearsi  ^  What .  untold  influiences  does  not  this  exeit,  at  the 
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present  moment,  in  tlieir  intellectual  dlBoiplino  ?  But  how 
totally  the  reveroe  is  it  with  females  ?  Their  motives  must 
arise  from  an  opposite  quarter,  —  from  a  desire  to  rescue 
their  sex  from  the  thraldom  of  centuries,  and  to  create  those 
things  which  shall  serve  as  happy  reminiscences,  and  con- 
trolling  motives,  rather  than  passively  to  rely  on  the  glori- 
ous recollections  of  tlie  past. 

Let  us  see  if  it  is  not  thus.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
into  the  page  of  history.  And  here,  at  the  beginnuig,  we 
would  exclude  the  whole  uncivilized  and  Muhammedan 
world.  Much,  indeed,  is  said  of  the  degradation  of  females 
in  those  regions.  But  we 'should  prefer  their  condition  to 
that  of  their  masters.  The  lot  of  the  sufferer  is  to  be  en- 
vied, more  than  that  of  the  taskmaster.  It  is  better  to  be 
the  unresisting  victim  of  violence,  than  to  brandish  the  rod 
of  a  despot,  or  revel  in  the  gains  of  the  outlaw.  The  poor, 
trembling  drudge,  who  waits  upon  the  desires  of  the  haughty 
sheikh  of  the  desert,  or  she  who  plants  the  cornfield  in  one 
of  our  primeval  forests,  may  have  as  much  mind  as  the 
owner  of  a  dozen  starved  camels  has ;  or  as  he  who  slum- 
bers half  his  days  in  his  wigwam,  and  is  the  comrade  of  the 
trout  or  the  wild  bufialo  the  other  half.  Both  sexes  are  at 
the  lowest  point  of  degradation.  The  simple  difference  is, 
that  one  are  the  greatest  sinners,  the  other  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers. 

The  Israelites  are  the  only  ancient  nation  where  we  can 
find  much  which  relieves  the  dark  picture.  There  was  a 
delicacy  and  e  greatness  of  soul  among  some  of  the  females, 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Asiatic  nation,  and 
which  were  the  result  of  their  religious  institutions.  Honor 
thy  mother,^*  was  the  authoritative  command,  which  contrib- 
uted, perhaps,  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  dignify  the 
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female  sex,  and  to  make  a  faiAily  among  the  Jews  a  difTerent 
circle  from  what  was  seen  under  a  Kurdish  block  tent,  or 
in  a  South- African  kraal.  Still  the  education  of  the  Jewish 
female  was  very  limited.  As  the  father  was  the  sole  in- 
structor of  the  son,  so  the  mother  was  the  only  teacher 
of  her  daughter.  Music  and^  dancing,  with  instruction  in 
household  affairs,  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  countrywomen  of  Miriam  and  Deborah. 

When  we  go  overtoGreece,-~  polished,  beautiful,  mu- 
sical Greece, -~  there  is  hardly  any  thing  which  distinguishes 
the  women  from  those  of  the  hordes  of  Scythia  or  Sarmatia. 
The  Dorians  were  the  only  tribe,  who  made  any  serious 
attempt  to  develop  the  understanding  of  females.  But  this 
was  at  the  sacrifice  of  individual  character.  The  Spartan 
women  were  trained  for  the  state.  They  were  educated 
to  be  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  military  heroes.  Bravery, 
an  Indian  stoicism,  the  ability  to  endure  suffering  in  its  fier- 
cest forms,  was  the  end  of  their  being  even  from  the  cradle. 
The  inexorable  lawgiver  required  that  the  female,  as  well 
as  the  male,  should  engage  in  bodily  exercise ;  and  for  both 
he  instituted  trials  of  running  and  of  strength.  A  martial 
character  was  imparted  to  the  entire  race.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  in  no  kind  of  Greek  poetry  have  we  so  many 
female  authors  as  in  the  lyric,  where  the  military  spirit  pre- 
dominates ;  and  these  authors  belonged  to  Sparta,  or  to  the 
Doric  race.* 

The  rest  of  the  Greeks,  says  Xenophon,  required  females 
to  sit  solitary  and  spin  wool.  The  great  majority  of  them 
lived  a  secluded  life, 'scarcely  differing  from  the  slaves  by 


^  See  Cramer,  Gheschichte  der  Erziehnng,  etc  Elbeifdd,  1838. 
2  vols.  Yol.  iLf.iU. 
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whom  they  were  surrounded,  both  classes  alike  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  A  few  individuals,  indeed,  rose  above 
this  dead  level  of  debasement  Socrates  did  something  in 
this  work  of  salutary  reform.  Plato  proceeded  still  further, 
and  gave,  females  an  active  share  in  the  business  of  the 
state,  though  not  in  its  higher  departments.  Lasthenia  and 
Axiothea  are  expressly  mentioned  as  among  the  hearers  of 
Plato.  Their  philosophical  education  was  completed  under 
Bpeusippus.  But  these  instances  were  very  rare,  and  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  found  among  the  slaves  than  the 
fffee-women.  Some  of  them,  too,  like  the  friend  of  Pericles, 
Buflered  in  morals,  in  proportion  to  their  reputation  for  intel- 
lectual accomplishments.  A'  striking  fact  in  proof  of  the 
obscurity  of  Grecian  women  is  the  very  small  number  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  history.  There  are  Penelope, 
Helen,  Nausicaa,  Aspasia,  Sappho,  and  a  few  others,  whose 
deeds  or  writings  entitled  them,  in  the  view  of  the  historian 
or  the  poet,  to  an  honorable  place.  But  the  great  mass, 
almost  without  exception,  lived  in  deplorable  ignorance ;  and 
that  too  in  Greece,  under  the  climate  of  Paradise,  in  sight 
of  the  Parthenon,  on  the  bonks  of  the  Ilissus,  in  the  walks 
of  the  Academy.  These  were  the  countrywomen  of  Xeu- 
ophon,  Pericles,  Piato,  and  .^Ischylus.  The  female  form 
wa£i  sculptured  in  such  lines  of  beauty  and  grace,  as  were 
never  rivalled  before  or  since.  When  some  Helen  or  Ve- 
nus was  the  subject,  the  artist  dipped  his  pencil  for  eternity. 
Yet  the  living  and  breathing  form  was  utterly  neglected. 
The  minds  of  thousands  of  freebom  women  in  Athens, 
made  to  live  when  the  solid  Parthenon  shall  have  crum- 
bled to  dust,  received  less  attention  than  a  chiselled  ape ; 
occasioned  less  solicitude  than  the  picture  of  a  swan,  or 
the  proportion  of  a  cornice.   What  waa  Socrates  doing  ? 
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Why  W0B  not  the  divine  Plato  more  sagacious  ?  While  he 
was  writing  his  Kepublic,  and  speculating  nobly  on  his  pre- 
existent  ideas,  his  countrywomen  were  perishing  by  thou, 
sands  around  the  very  groves  where  he  was  discoursing. 
Why  did  he  not  see  that  his  native  land  could  riot  continue 
to  exist,  while  one  half  of  its  free  population  were  in  the  iron 
bonds  of  ignorance  ?  Why  did  not  the  practical  Aristotle 
arouse  his  countrymen  to  this  fatal  deficiency  ?  No  system 
of  politics  or  ethies  would  be  of  any  avail  in  the  absence  of 
female  education.  The  country  must  sink  under  the  domin* 
ion  of  the  Roman  or  the  Scythian,  if  those  who  ought  to 
have  been  its  educators  were  themselves  in  the  blackness  of 
darkness. ' 

We  turn  to  the  Romans  with  some  more  comfort.  They 
tnade  a  decided  advance  towards  a  more  perfect  civiliza* 
tion,  partly  by  attaching  importance  to  the  female  sex. 
Among  the  Romans  we  find  an  increase  of  domestic  felicity. 
The  family  becomes  an  important  element  in  society.  The 
Grecian  women,  like  Briseis  and  Helen,  were  often  the 
eause  of  quarrels  and  wars.  The  Roman  matrons,  on  the 
other  hand,  frequently  deserved  the  blessing  of  peacemak- 
ers.  They  prevented  the  horrors  of  civil  strife,  and  saved 
Rome  itself  from  pillage..  We  Imger  fondly  over  the  mem- 
ories of  Lucretia  and  Ckimelia,*  not  merely  on  account  of 
their  individual  virtues,  but  because  they  were  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  a  considerable  clasd.  From  the  turbulence  of 
the  forum,  from  the  discordant  sounds  of  the  market>place, 
the  senator  could  retire  to  a  secluded  and  quiet  home.  Even 
in  later  periods,  when  Roman  virtue  had  sadly  degenerated, 

*  "L^moa  epistolas  Coraelies,  matrts  Gracchoraia:  apparet,  filios 
non  tam  in  gremio  edacatos,  quam  in  sermono  matris."—  Cicero,  BnO. 
58.  * 
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we  meet  with  a  few  touching  instances  of  pure  domestic 
happiness,  aa  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Quinctilian,  Cicero, 
and  Pliny.  When  death  invaded  those  scenes  of  bliss,  as 
he  did  some  of  them  in  circumstances  uncommonly  aflect> 
ing,  we  cannot  but  ardently  wish  that  the  balm  of  Chris* 
tian  hope  had  been  poured  into  the  torn  bosoms  of  the 
almost  frantic  survivors. 

Still  the  Roman  women  were  not  educated.  The  domes* 
tie  and  other  virtues  to  which  we  have  alluded,  were  not 
the  result  of  mental  cultivation.  This  will  account  in  part 
for  their  comparatively  limited  extent  and  early  decay. 
They  were  not  rooted  and  grounded  in  a  good  moral  and 
intellectual  training.  There  was  nothing  in  them  which 
could  meet  the  storms  that  overwhelmed  the  Roman  State. 
Among  the  mass  of  the  matrons,  there  was  no  conservative 
influence  either  from  Christiani^  or  a  sound  education. 
Prejudices  existed  against  high  attainments  in  learning  on 
the  part  of  females,  if  we  may  credit  the  Roman  satirists.* 

In  the  intellectual  condition  of  females  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
we  find  little  which  is  encouraging.  It  is  true,  that  at  one 
period  they  were  the  arbiters  of  taste  and  fashion.  Of  the 
laws  of  honor  they  were  the  despotic  judges.  But  this  was 
an  unnatural  state  of  society.  Maoy  of  the  high<bom  dames, 
that  were  worshipped  at  tilts  and  tourneys,  could  not  read. 


*  Sit  non  docUssima  conjax,"  Msurdal,  n.  90,  makes  as  a  condition 
iamairiage. 

"  Kon  habeat  matrooa,  dbi  ^lue  joacta  recambit, 
Diceadi  genus,  ant  cnmun  sermone  rotato 
Torqneat  enthymema,  nec  historas  sciat  omnes: 
Sed  qatedam  ax  libris  et  non  intelligat" 

Juv.  YI.  448. 

See  Qallaa ;  Bomische  Scenenatu der  Zeit  Aagnitoi.  Yon  Becker,  L 59. 
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Their  moral  education  was  totally  neglected,  and  the  entire 
number  of  those  who  figured  in  the  exploits  of  chivalry,  were 
insignificant  compared  with  the  millions  who  were  in  the 
thickest  gloom  of  error. 

We  are  accustomed  to  look  to  the  age  of  Queen  Eliza- 
"  beth,  as  hallowed  by  a  bright  constellation  of  female  genius. 
It  was  so.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Anne  Bacon,  the  mother  of 
the  Chancellor,  Mildred  Burleigh,  Margaret  Beaufort,  tho 
proud  Queen  herself,  and  others,  who,  according  to  Wotton, 
seemed  to  think  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  mtrarulated  were  fit 
companions  to  their  closets,  are  names  that  shall  never  die. 
Amid  bloody  wars,  diabolical  assassinations,  and  the  mean- 
est court  intrigues  which  deform  the  pages  of  English  his- 
tory, these  furnish  a  grateful  digression;  they  make  one 
page  of  that  history  pure  and  fragrant.  But  they  are  like 
half  a  dozen  stars  in  a  cloudy  night.  Their  countrywomen 
generally  were  as  ignorant  of  letters  as  the  animals  which 
they  rode  to  market.  To  them  books  were,  both  literary 
and  metaphorically,  chained.  If  they  could  read,  they 
were  not  able  to  procure  books.  One  favored  countess,  in 
the  fiileenth  century,  gave,  among  other  things,  two  hun- 
dred sheep,  for  a  copy  of  a  single  volume  of  homilies. 
While  Bacon  was  writing  his  Organon,  while  his  mother 
and  her  sister  wers  enraptured  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
Phsdo,  drinking  in  those  musical  sentences  which  are  al- 
most quivering  with  life,  the  vast  majority  of  their  coun- 
trywomen were  living  in  cabins  without  chimneys,  as  igno- 
rant almost  of  the  immaterial  principle  within  them,  as  was 
the  dog  that  crouched  beneath  their  feet,  or  the  rude  spin- 
ning-wheel which  their  hands  were  turning. 

In  modem  Europe  we  find  important  changes.  In  the 
gradusT  amelioration  of  socie^,  females  have  neceswirily 
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shared.  If  schoolB  had  been  wholly  confined  to  men,  they 
would  have  partaken  indirectly,  but  largely,  of  their  bene- 
fits. The  son  and  tlie  brother  cannot  receive  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, without  shedding  on  the  circle  at  home  Bome  rays  of 
knowledge.  The  general  intelligence  which  prevails,  and 
the  rapid  communication  of  thought  over  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, must  exert  some  influence  on  every  class  in  society. 
No  portion  could  avoid  receiving  a  few  rays  of  light,  if  they 
would.  To  these  negative  influences,  we  must  add  some 
direct  exertions  which  have  been  made  for  tlie  education  of 
women.  In  the  comprehensive  schooUsystems,  which  char- 
acterize three  or  four  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  of 
Christendom,  they  have  not  been  passed  by.  In  the  bless- 
ings of  the  r.ommon  school,  particularly,  they  have  bounti- 
fully partaken. 

Still  there  are  serious  deficiencies.  In  no  country  of 
Europe  has  any  adequate  provision  been  made  for  their 
higher  education.  The  means  for  their  intellectual  disci- 
pline are  altogether  inferior  to  those  which  the  more  favored 
sex  enjoy.  Public  sentiment  is  not  by  any  means  awake  to 
the  importance  of  giving  to  females  a  thorough  intellectual 
training.  , 

We  may  take  Germany  as  an  example.  The  facilities 
for  the  education  of  men,  in  the  schools,  gymnasia,  univer- 
sities, and  professional  seminaries,  are,  as  is  well  known,  of 
the  highest  order.  But  there  are  no  such  provisions  for 
the  complete  education  of  females.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  assured,  that  such  education  is  not  regarded  as  neces- 
sary. In  the  lighter  branches  of  knowledge,  in  those  stud- 
ies which  develop  the  imagination  and  refine  the  taste,  not 
a  few  of  the  German  women  are,  doubtless,  accomplished. 
But  any  thing  which  deserves  the  ^amte  of  liberal  educa- 
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tion,  tiloy  do  not  in  general  possess.  Those  studies  which 
strengthen  the  practical  faculties,  which  give  maturity  to 
the  understanding,  and  which  lay  a  firm  basis  for  character, 
are  greatly  undervalued ;  even  if  means  for  pursubg  them 
are  furnished.  The  wretched  prejudice  against  a  learned 
lady,  recognized  by  Martial,  and  which  has  given  occasion 
for  many  poor  witticisms,  is  not  wholly  banished,  we  fear, 
from  the  polite  and  learned  circles  of  Berlin  and  G6t- 
tingen. 

Of  the  history  of  female  education  in  our  own  country, 
we  have  but  little  to  say.  Our  emigrant  forefathers  were 
too  poor  to  educate  their  daughters.  Some  of  the  more 
favored  families  in  the  large  towns  had  recourse  to  the 
schools  or  domestic  teachers  of  the  old  country.  Some 
respectable  private  or  family  schools  were  subsequently 
established  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  whither  a  few  individuals 
from  the  inland  towns  had  the  privilege  of  resorting.  The 
daughters  of  clergymen,  by  journeying  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  on  horseback,  were  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  precious  opportunities.  But  tlie  women  of  New  Eng- 
land, up  to  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  were  indebt* 
ed,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  district  school  merely,  for 
their  scanty  education.  Their  attendance,  in  multitudes  of 
cases,  was  limited  to  three  or  four  months  of  the  year; 
while  these  poor  advantages  could  be  enjoyed  only  in  com- 
mon with  fifly  or  a  hundred  other  persons,  and  after  a  labo- 
rious walk  of  three  or  four  miles,  often  through  rain  or  snow. 
A  delineation  of  these  disabilities,  we  have  heard  from  the 
lips  of  many  persons  of  the  last'generation.  Improvements, 
which  might  have  been  gradually  introduced,  were  suspend- 
ed, or  prevented,  by  the  French  and  the  Revolutionary  wan. 
The  busy  household  were  manufacturing  blankets  for  their 
14  • 
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brothers  at  Louisburg  and  Crown  Point,  or  making  bi'ead  for 
the  camp  at  Cambridge  or  Saratoga. 

Since  the  Revolution,  and  especially  during  the  present 
century,  conBiderable  advance  has  been  made.  The  acad- 
emies in  some  of  the  larger  tovirna  have  been  of  inestimable 
service  to  those  families  that  had  the  means  of  defraying 
the  expense.  In  many  cases,  the  winter,  central  (^  cliool  in  a 
town  has  been  taught  by  some  one  who  was  master  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education.  The  names  of  a  few  individ- 
uals ought  ever  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance,  for 
exciting  a  new  interest  in  favor  of  female  education.  Some 
of  the  schools,  which  they  founded,  exist  to  the  present 
time.  Others,  which  have  been  discontinued,  doubtless  pre- 
.  pared  the  way  for  more  permanent  undertakings. 

While,  therefore,  we  accord  to  our  fathers,  and  to  the 
estimable  teachers  of  our  own  day,  to  whom  we  have  just 
referred,  all  due  praise,  we  caimot  be  blind  to  the  mournful 
deficiencies  which  continued  to  exist,  and  which  now,  in  a 
great  measure,  remain. 

It  has  been  always  observed,  that  the  small  girls  in  a  pri- 
mary school,  as  a  general  thing,  have  more  active  minds 
than  the  other  sex ;  are  in  advance  of  their  male  associates 
in  the  same  class.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  order  is 
reversed.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  the  lads 
have  gained  upon  the  other  portion  of  the  school  in  almost 
every  thing  which  constitutes  a  solid  education.  This  change 
has  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  One  of  the  causes 
may  bo  the  want  of  thorough  habits  in  many  of  the  teachers 
of  young  ladies.  The  lad  it  drilled.  •  Hb  tasks  are  urged 
upon  him  without  fear  or  favor.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
i^elicate  nerves,  shrinking  modesty,  or  any  like  thing.  He 
is  compelled  to  master  his  lessons,   j^^ut  in  the  recitation^ 
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of  girls  o'x>vo  a  certain  age,  there  is  a  species  of  politeness^ 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  is  carried  to  excess.  The 
modesty  of  the  pupil  is  too  much  consulted.  Her  mind  is 
not  invigorated  hy  that  somewhat  rough  treatment  with 
which  her  brother  may  bo  visited. 

Another  reason  is  the  inequality  in  the  literary  advan- 
tages of  the  two  sexes.  After  a  certain  period,  there  is  a 
wide  divergency.  The  intellectual  privileges  of  young 
ladies  have  borne  no  suitable  proportion  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  youth  in  our  colleges  and  professional  schools.  If 
they  have>  had  facilities  for  instruction,  it  has  been  only  at 
intervals ;  and  then  one  third  of  the  time  has  been  consumed 
in  recovering  the  ground  which  had  been  lost  The  entire 
circle  of  arts  and  sciences  is,  perhaps,  traversed;  but  it  • 

t 

has  been,  too  often,  with  little  practical  effect  One  great 
end  of  education  is  the  formation  of  a  well-balanced  intel- 
lectual character ;  but  to  render  this  possible,  two  things  are 
necessary,-— thorough  study,  and  attention  to  a  sufiicient 
number  of  branches  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  each 
power  of  the  mind.  But  such  a  result  cannot  be  expect- 
ed from  the  recitetions  of  six  or  twelve  months,  scattered 
through  several  years.  The  harvest  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  labor  bestowed  in  preparing  the  ground. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  we  rejoice  in  the  establish- 
ment of  seminaries  like  the  one  whose  anniversary  we  cele- 
brate to-day.  It  is  meeting,  as  it  has  long  seemed  to  us, 
one  great  want  of  the  times.  It  is  concentrating  infiuences 
which  had  been  previously  scattered,  and  but  of  Uttie  avail. 
We  do  not  now  speak  of  the  details  of  the  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  here.  There  may  be  imperfections  in  these. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  the  undertaking,  as  a  whole,  appears 
to  (2S  to  be  based  on  a  true  and  enduring  foundation,  and  to 
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fMromilie  that  tor  the  intelleetoftl  and  momV  disoiplmo  of  the 
young  women  of  our  country,  which  has  long  beon  tho  gnmt 
deiddenitam. 

In  iilostrating  this  positionf  we  remark : 

I.  That  such  seminaries  attach  the  idea  of  permanence 
to  the  education  of  females. 

Hidieito  schools  for  young  women  have  been  connected 
with  buildings  fitted  to  produce  no  one  definite  impression, 
unless  it  be,  that  they  are  equally  adapted  to  a  hundred  dif« 
ferent  purposes.  On  entering  them,  the  pupil  feels  nothing 
of  the  genius  of  the  place.  There  are  no  affecting  remi> 
xdsoences,  no  venerable  associations.  The  edifice  wais  ten 
yeani  ago  a  tavern,  it  may  be  ten  years  hence  a  cotton< 
mauufoctory. 

There  are  those  who  object  to  the  erection  of  halls  of 
etudy  for  the  use  of  colleges.  They  would  disperse  the  un- 
dei^raduates  among  the  houses  of  the  neighboring  village, 
T%ey  Would  advocate  the  plan  which  has  been  generally 
adopted  in  Germany,  where  the  university  has  no  *^  local 
habitation." 

But,  aa  it  seems  to  us,  they  overlook  a  point  of  great  im* 
portance.  A  college  without  a  building  is  a  flitting  ghost 
without  a  body.  The  building  embodies  and  enshrines  the 
wandering  idea.  It  gives  form  and  an  earthly  immortality 
to  a  thousand  associations  otherwise  evanescent.  Were  we 
going  to  study  in  Germany,  v/e  should  prefer,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  Universi^  of  Bonn,  partly  because  it  is 
situated  among  the  vm6*clad  hills  of  the  Bhine,  but  mainly 
because  its  site  is  an  old  palace,  with  its  gray  and  venerable 
towefs  and  gateways.  _ 

<  An  edifice,  in  such  circumstances,  is  not  ai  mass  of  stone, 
or     brick  and  mortar.  Its  cold  face,^  instinct  with  life. 
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It  booomM  A  living  Umclm,  giving  Iqmkxm  prcfwiMkir  is 
fh^iir  iropreMion,  sublimer  in  thdir  nnitft  $biui  ibo  inovt  no* 
complivhed  profe^eor  could  dtotate.  The  pynunid,  whidh 
liSbt  itfl  firm  bead  nmoog  the  ohiftiog  Mnds  of  the  doserf;,  is 
ejot  instrvQtor  mora  imprei99ive  than  nil  the  JSgypticm  magi 
from  the  fiivt  Pharaoh  downwardq.  It  ia  the  fixodnesa  of 
oteFQity  amid  the  accidents  of  time.  The  layers  of  granite, 
whiQb  are  now  weekly  lifted  up  on  Bunker  Hill,  will  convey 
one  great  lesson,  till  some  earthquake  topples  them  over. 

The  United  States  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  in  its  severe  sim- 
plicity, it  has  been  said,  is  the  best  teacher  of  rhetoric,  if  it 
is  not  of  financiering,  which  is  to  be  found  in  our  country^ 
No  one  can  gaze  cm  the  gateway  of  the  Girard  College  in 
^e  same  city,  without  feeling  that  there  is  no  treatise  on 
architecture  whioh  can  claim  rivalship  with  it  If  the  poor 
orphans  were  to  study  that  science  only,  the  milliomi  lavc 
ished  on  the  building  would  have  been  well  expended*  Ja 
this  way,  the  dull  rock  becomes  a  Mentor;  the  dead  brick 
cries  out  from  the  wiiil;  the  iron  finger  at  the  top  of  the 
steeple  has  nerves  and  smews. 

We  are  glad  that  another  of  these  speechless  yet  eloquent 
teachers  has  taken  hfs  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Conneetf 
icut.  We  hope  he  will  mamtaio  it  for  ages.  The  solitcury 
boatman  on  the  river,  as  he  launches  bis  little  skiff  out  of 
the  Canadian  forest,  is  quickly  nsminded,  on  eitSwr  hand, 
that  the  invisible  God  is  publicly  adored.  Boon  fiie  teaapio 
of  science,  oa  a  picturesque  little  plain,  ffs  if  inclosed  ^  iMit 
of  the  world*s  wide  wilderness,"  shows  him  that. be  is  adii> 
vancing  into  a  region  of  high  civilization.  Descending  ft 
few  hours  more,  a  modest  pile  of  stones  is  a  remembniaoer 
to  him  aUke  of  Indian  prowess,  and  of  &e  spot  whero  sieepfi 
tifj  fltfwer  of  the  county  of  EsaesL  Tbent  ia  the  tuna^  es* 


IMMMe  of  tbe  valky,  **  wbero  the  river  glideth  at  itft  own 
owtsct  will,**  rins  up  other  noble  structares,  whooe  fame, 
vre  hope,  will  grow  greener  from  a;^  io  e^.  HarnJIy  had 
he  paiwed  that  soUtaiy  inonumeat  not  made  with  handsi 
standing  from  oestury  to  century,  as  a' faithful  sentinel  over 
a  garden  which  ii  nicber  than  the  fabled  Hosperides*,  when 
his  eyes  are  again  saluted  with  another  goodly  structure, 
designed  to  train  up  the  living  and  fragrant  flowers,  not  of 
the  coun^  of  Esses  merely,  but  of  our  common  country. 

A  subject  vitally  important  to  the  well-being  of  our  land 
has  now  a  permanent  representative,  a  tangible,  living  im> 
penionation,  not  dependent  on  a  single  human  life,  but  to 
last  while  the  river  flows,  and  the  guardian  mountains  reach 
towards  it  their  aged  arms.  We  are  surrounded  by  sigmj, 
not  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  education  of  our  dear  country- 
women requirei4  time,  system,  well-considered  and  well- 
directed  effort. 

II.  Bermanent  female  institutions  will  furnish  opportunity 
to  prosecute  certain  studies,  which  have  Mtherto  been  at- 
tended with  but  little  practical  advantage. 

One  of  these  studies  is  Mental  Philosophy.  Its 'impor- 
tance it  i^  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate.  It  has  been  said 
.  that  the  ability  to  write  well  implies  every  thing  else.  The 
man  who  holds  an  eflective  pen  has,  necessarily,  a  logical 
undeistanding,  disciplined  taate,  resources  of  knowledge, 
the  power  to  illustrate,  and  a  ready  command  of  language. 
Thus  it  is  with  him  who  is  femiliar  vriih  the  straeture  of  his 
mind.  He  has  the  habit  of  patient  attention.  He  knows 
the  uses  of  his  various  intellectual  faculties.  No  study  so 
much  combines  the  advantages  of  all  others.  It  is  theoreti- 
cal and  practical,  equally  conversant  with  the  iron  links  of 
logic  and  the  sunniest  flowers  of  ihetov^.  It  gives  osto  the 
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niosnst  tact  in  tho  use  of  laogua^,  trhilo  k  tWAclkM  bim  ihni 
tho  aptest  and  mort  cunning  words  aro  no  CKiuivalent  for 
mtuMiive  thought 

A  ^pod  definition  of  a  complete  oducattoni  is  this :  It  give  j 
one  tho  power  to  meet  any  exigency  in  tho  line  of  his 
profession ;  extent  and  exactness  of  knowledge ;  prompti* 
tude  and  pertinency  in  the  use  of  it.  So  of  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  acquaintance  with  mental  science.  It  fits 
him  for  all  conceivable  emergencicR.  It  supplies  resouroeo 
which  a  thousand  caIIs  of  duty  cannot  exhaust,  because  he 
is  always  acquiring  and  classifying  knowledge ;  while,  in 
the  application  of  it,  he  has  an  infallible  guide  in  his  sound 
judgment  and  correct  taste. 

The  value  of  the  study  for  men  has  never  been  denied. 
It  forms  an  indispensable  part  of  every  complete  aud  incom* 
plete  course  of  education.  In  some  form  or  another,  it  is 
taught  in  every  high  school,  college,  and  professimud  insti* 
tution.  But  is  it  not  of  equal  value  in  the  intellectual  disci* 
pline  of  females  ?  Is  it  not  fitted  to  their  circumstances 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  study  ? 

Mrs.  Hemans,  speaking  of  Carlyle^s  criticism  on  the  poet 
Bums,  says,  Carlyle  certainly  gives  us  a  great  deal  of 
*  bavk  and  steel  for  the  mind.^  I,  at  least,  found  it  in  sev- 
eral passages ;  but  I  fear  that  a  woman V  mind,  never  can 
be  able,  and  never  was  formed  to  attain  that  sufficiency  to 
itself,  which  seems  to  lie  somewhere  or  other  among  tho 
rocks  of  a.man*8."  Now  the  study  in  question,  though  it 
might  not  impart,  nor  sliould  we  wish  to  have  it  iz^ps^  a 
rod^  cbaFBcter  to  woman's  intellectual  nature,  still  Would 
do  more  than  any  other  single  science  to  create  that  powe? 
of  Bufficienoy  to  itself,  the  absence  of  which  the  poet  asserts 
mid  deplore  How  will  it  accomplish  this? 
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Pimtt  tby  conitnankMtlDg  thtCt  ^rtcvm  kfidwlodg«,  ihb  |MMh 
otaenon  of  which  ia  always  agreeablo,  and  which  contrihutoo 
to  that  calmneaa  of  tho  spirits,  that  equanimity,  which  pro* 
tnbtes  self-reliance.  While  it  supplies  materials  for  medi- 
tation, it  fits  the  mind  to  employ  itaelf  upon  them ;  it  fut^ 
nishes  bbth  the  means  and  instrument  for  self-reflection.  A 
great  cause  of  instability  of  character  is  intellectual  porerty, 
Want  of  materials  of  thought,  or  an  exclusive  dependence 
for  enjoyment  on  the  outward  world.  Fut  by  the  habit  of 
Calm  reflection  on  the  processes  of  one*8  own  mind,  the 
creature  of  sense  and  impression  learns  to  rely  on  a  firmer 
prop.  If  this  individuality  of  character,  this  power  of  self* 
control,  is  less  developed  in  female  character  than  in  that 
of  men,  as  Mrs.  Hemans  suggests,  then  no  course  of  study 
could  be  more  imperative  than  that  whose  immediate  effect 
Would  be  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  making  the  mind 
master  of  itself. 

Agaittj  the  study  imparts  symmetry  to  the  intellectual 
developn&ent  It  represses  every  lordly  tendency ;  it  chas- 
tens all  luxuriant  growth ;  it  spreads  a  deligntt'ul  harmony 
over  all  the  movements  of  the  sbul.  There  is,  unquestion- 
ably, a  stronger  tendency  in  females  than  in  the  other  s6x, 
to  the  imaginative,  or  to  the  inordinate  cultivation  of  the 
imagination.  do  not  object  to  a  lai^  and  liberal  nurture 
bf  this  faculty.  She  has  her  uses, —  her  noble,  her  relig^ 
ious  uses.  She  helps  to  sustain  the  aovH  in  its  searches  for 
truth,  as  well  as  in  its  whole  wearisome  progress  through 
this  disciplinary  state.  She  smooths  the  hard  features  of 
dur  lot.  She  plants  flowers  in  the  cievices  of  the  rockd, 
which  shed  their  fragrance  upon  us  as  we  pass  by.  She 
e&circles  the  tmknown  future  with  a  strange  interest.  We 
are  thus  drawn'  upward  in  tl."  strait  path  of  duty,  fat  «he 
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doea  not  neceatairUy  niiale»d.  Her  offices  are  kind,  and  her 
hand  is  faithful.  If  oho  docs  not  perform  all  her  proroiaea, 
it  is  only  beoause  richer  and  unimogioed  things  are  in  store 
for  ua.  She  directly  aids  uo,  lileo,  in  the  diseoveiy  of  truth. 
How  do  we  form  our  conceptions  of  the  XKvine  attributes  ? 
Is  it  not  by  imagining  human  virtue,  or  human  power,  en* 
lurged  to  their  utmost  limits  i  We  cannot  grasp  atrtmot 
perfection  by  an  efibrt  of  the  understanding.  All  which  w& 
CBXk  do  is  to  imagifte  the  nearest  approximation  which  wo 
can  make.  He  who  has  this  power  in  the  highest  exerciM), 
other  things  being  equal,  will  form  the  most  worthy  conn 
ception  of  God.  His  eternity,— how  could  we  gain  our 
present  faint  idea  of  it,  if  we  were  deprived  of  the  aid  of 
imagination?  • 

Still  this  aspiring  faculty  must  be  kept  within  her  limita. 
She  must  not  ascend  the  throne  of  the  despot.  She  roust  not 
domineer,  at  least  in  our  country,  ever  the  practical  uncjier* 
standing.  She  must  dwell  with  her  fellow<iomates,  in  all 
sisterly  affection.  She  must  be  trained  along  u»th  the  other 
powers.  There  must  be  coherence,  concinnify,  complex 
ne£3  in  educating  tho  mind.  The  laws  the  intellect  must 
be  patiently  studied.  Each  faculQr  inust  receive  its  appKVf 
priate  nourishment.  In  oil^r  wcM^ds,  &&re  is  no  substituto 
for  an  ample  training  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  £du* 
cation,  without  it,  will  commonly  be  exclusive,  ill-adjnstedj 
and  incomplete. 

But.  in  female  schools,  as  hitherto  managed,  there  haa 
been  no  opportunity  to  prosecute  this  study.  If  a  yoong 
lady  can  attend  but  one  or  two  terms,  h^r  labor  will  ordinal 
rily  be  loi^  if  sha  ^says  this  difficult  branch.  It  pvesnp* 
poses  fum^  discipline,  some  aoquimtion.  Beieauaa  «  ypwsg 
lady  can  isldlfally  analyse  a  L^tin  vei  or  a  mountain  flower^ 
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it  do<w  not  follow  that  she  can  read  with  advantage  the  mo- 
ond  volume  of  Dugald  Stewart,  The  latter  can  be  grasped 
only  by  powers  in  a  state  somewhat  mature.  It  is  impoesi* 
ble  for  a  fresh  scholaT,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  to 
grapple  with  questions  pertaining  to  the  origin  of  language, 
or  the  nature  of  human  testimony.  Hence,  many  read^m 
of  Mr.  Stewart  are  apt  to  retain  nothing,  except  what  he 
saya  upon  wit,  imagination,  and  the  different  kinds  of  mem* 
ory ;  illustrating,  perhaps,  in  their  own  case,  this  latter  topic. 
It  is  but  a  small  number,  comparatively,  of  the  members  of 
a- Senior  class  in  college,  who  are  able  to  reap  decided  ben- 
efit from  the  study  in  question.  These  few,  if  they  revert 
to  it  in  subsequent  life,  are  often  surprised,  alike  at  the  nov- 
eltjr  of  the  thoughts,  and  at  the  feeble  impression  which  the 
previous  study  made  upon  them. 

;  Therefore  we  rejoice  in  the  establishment  of  this  Semi« 
nary.  If  the  imperishable  mind  itself  is  worthy  of  patient 
invesdgation,  then  such  an  institution  is  of  inestimable  value. 
It  supplies  the  only  means  by  which  a  female  education  can 
be^  in  the  highest  sense,  completed.  Nothing  short  of  a 
^j^matic,  three-years*  course  can  supply  that  preliminary 
training  which  is  indispensable  for  the  due  appreciation  of 
ihe  labors  of  the  mental  philosopher. 

HL  One  advantage  of  the  establishment  of  a  school  like 
the  Mount  Holyoko  Seminary,  may  be  to  counteract  certain 
deleterious  influences  which  are  exerted  on  female  educa- 
tion, and  on  the  female  character,  by  our  large  cities. 

There  can  .be  no  doubt  that  these  influences  are  very 
gneat^  and  that  tiiey  are  fast  increasing.  The  power  that 
the  cities  of  London  and  Paris  exert  over  the  whole  civilized, 
and  particularly  over  the  whole  fashionable  world,  cannot  be 
palculated^  The  laws  which  emanate  from  the  French  mil- 
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linen  nmoh  over  a  hundred  aod  aomi  and  twenty  pnnrkKDes ; 
and  they  are  a»  despotic^  for  the  ttme  being*  as  hia  wer<i 
who  (tat  in  Shushan  the  palace.  In  our  own  country  every 
thing  is  tending  towards  centmlinition,  to  augment  tlie  numr 
ber  and  the  extent  of  cities.  Boston,  with  its  dozen  ircia 
arms,  is  drawing  to  itself  the  population  of  the  country,  andj; 
with  those  same  arms,  reaching  out  to  the  dwellers  on.  a 
thousand  hills,  the  social  and  intellectual  evils  and  blessings 
which  cluster  there.  That  this  metropolitan  influence  is,  in 
a  measure,  salutary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  promotes  & 
higher  order  of  civilization.  It  induces  propriety  and  grace 
of  manners.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  if  kept  within  proper 
limits,  it  invests  the  human  form  withi  fre^h'^ttraction,  and 
adds  flexibility  and  sprightlinees  to  the  somewhat  formal  and 
rigid  movement  which  is  more  peculiarly  the  growth  of  the 
country  village. 

But  what  vhe  female  population  of  large  towns  and  cities 
gain  in  outward  grace  and  personal  accomplishment,  they 
lose  in  more  substantial  qualities. :  The  great  tendency  of  a 
city  life  is  to  superficialness, — the  cultivation  of  the  showy 
and  the  ornamental  to  the  neglect  of  that  which  is  enduring 
and  intrinsically  valuable.  The  spiritual  and  the  immortal 
are  postponed  to  the  fanciful  and  the  temporary.  It  is  a 
species  of  refined  materialism^  or,  if  it  embraces  aught 
which  pertains  to  the  higher  part  of  our  nature,  it  is  u>n<^ 
verdant  with  certiiin  faculties  whose  growth  is  apt  to  be 
inordinate,  and  whose  sphere  of  opetation  is  among  things 
that  are  visible  and  evanescent.  Light-mindedness,  impa* 
tience  of  control,  a  shrinking  from  vigorous  intellectual 
labor,  do  not,  by  any  means,  characterize  all  females  who 
reside  in  our  cities ;  but  such  is,  unquestionably,  the  decided 
tendency*  of  things.  ' 
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V  Thk  tendenoj  iii  caused  or  fcnberod,  in  iho  first  i)lace,  by 
tho  -imiUratemblo  tbrnptdtions  to  superficial  readings  WliicU 
are  furnished  {rova  circulating  libraries  and  other  adurcoe. 
Those  ^ho  oaqnot  purcfaasb  a  standard  work  on  history^ 
can  readily  borroinr  the  latbst  ronianoe.  Those  -who  wotild 
regard  Sharon  Tiimef,  or  Mr;  Hallanii  as  an  intolerably 
annoyancbf  ibel  no  cortipunction  of  conscience  in  devouring 
score  diter  sooie  of  the  productions  of  Bulwer,  br  of  thi^ 
feeble  imitators  of  Walter  Scott.  Much  of  the  religious 
literature,  which  tiwarms  in  the  city  bookstores,  is  no  better^ 
It  is  ihade  up,  in  no  small  degree,  of  books  which  r^ro  a 
compUatio'n  for  the  thousandth  time.  No  goldleaf  was  ever 
Spread  over  an  ampler  surfacd  than  sAe  their  few  thoughts. 
The  mezzotiiit  and  the  immactilate  linen  pdpeir  are  the 
chief  recommendations  in  many  most  popular  volumes, 
which,  by  a  misnomer,  are  termed  reli^ous.  The  birth- 
day and  the  new  year's  present  is  a  miserable,  brainless 
thidg.called  ah  Annual;  Who  could  be  so  audacious,  as  to 
propose  to  substitute  for  it  a  volume  of  Edmund  Burke  or 
of  John  Foster  ?  The  veipjr  Mnt  of  ihe  expodieticy  of  such 
a  measure  would  almost  ostracize  one  from  good  society. 
.  The  tendency  in  question  is  mOreased  by  the  arrange> 
meht,  or  ratiier  di^rrangement,  of  time,  which  prevails  in 
cities.  The  morning  bonis,  the  country  over^  are  dedicated 
to  study.  Vigo?  of  mind  is  enjoyed;  if  at  all,  in  the  fore- 
noon; It  appears  to  be  a  universid  law  of  our  pfa^^ical 
system,  when  it  is  in  a  he&lthful  state.  We  know  tiial  some 
ministers  and  some  lawyers  study  in  the  night  Alexander 
Hamilton  labored  on  his  bank  bill,  under  ike  conjoint  influ- 
ence of  the  midnight  iKnur  and  of  strong  cofieO.  But  such 
isnot  fhe  law.  Tfab  products  of  these  unseasonable  hours 
will  be,  ordinarily,  morbid  in  their  character,  if  thoy  do  ititA 


tail  of  their  efibot  The  male  or  the  female,  who .  would 
aspiro  to  the  posiMSMion  of  a  cultivalod  and  welUfUnibhed 
mind,  must  not,  in  general,  permit  the  early  hours  of  the 
day  to  pass  unemployf!'j.  But,  unhappily,  suph  a  AiBpo- 
sition  of  time,  in  our  cities,  would  seem  to  be  impracticable. 
Tjje  conventional  usages  of  society  interpose  on  invincible, 
obstacle.  The  order  of  nature  is  perfectly  reversed.  The 
evening  is  devoted  to  the  popular  lecture ;  several  succeed* 
ing  hours  are  spent  in  the  exciting  festivities  which  are  at« 
tendanttm  each  season  of  the  year.  The  firM,  and  what 
may  bo  called  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  following  day, 
is  employed  in  recovering  the  wasted  energy,  and  in  attend* 
ance  upon  the  calls  of  fashion,  which  are  alike  brief,  rapid, 
and  heartless.  It  is  this  ^rranny  of  custom  which  paraljnEes 
intellect  It  cuts  off  eveiy  favorable  opportunity  for  self- 
education.  Who  can  discipline  her  mind  while  sutgect  to 
a  law,  the  more  despodc  because  it  is  unwritten?  The 
weakness  and  indolence  of  human  nature  forbid  us  to  eacpect, 
that  there  will  be  that  self-control,  and  that  love  for  intel« 
lectual  pursuits,  which  will  triumph  over  these  formidabte 
impediments. 

The  same  efiect  is  produced  by  tiia  withdrawal  from 
manual  labor,  from  earnest  physical  employment,  whidi 
prevails  in  the  upper  class,  and  in  a  laige  portion  of  the 
middle  class,  of  the  women  of  cities.  The  power  of  the 
mind  is  augmented  by  the  exercise  of  the  body.  Tbi& 
healthful  action  of  the  brain,  eveiy  one  knows,  depends  oa 
those  causes  which  the  indolent  and  the  unemployed  never 
set  in  motion.  The  younger  females,  pardculariy,  need 
that  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  of  t}»>  - worth  of 
time,  which  cannot  be  acquired,  in  general,  except  they 
have  a  i^gular  task,  an  assigned  physical  labor  to  perform. 
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%  Ae  ayreat  of  %  brow  tbon  sheilt  be  cibto  to  ^Mn£i  iii  as 
4ruw>  aa  any  prApositioin  which  coxr  be  stated. 
'  Tfaera  af6,  besidei^,  oortidn  (^neral  infliDences  in  a  city 
mbojoh  coi^ire  to'  tho  iame  onld.  Alt  things  are  in  motioiki 
It  is  the  oeotier  >6f  bews ;  H  is  the  terminm  of  intelligence. 
it  h  a  tfwatre  for  action.  A  thonsond  voioos  invito  to  efibrt» 
BOi'to  it!xSy,  Th^  immodmtely  useful  is  tihe  idol  th^t  most 
bow  dowik  tit.  Nothing  can  escape  the  mge  for  present  ef^ 
tsDti  The  groves  of  Plato*8  Academy  would  be  cat  down, 
if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  a  wharf ;  the  Parthenon  would 
be  polled  over,  if  its  stones  could  be  converted  into  a  cus^ 
ibm-house ;  or  if  its  site  were  convenient  for  a  hayomarket. 
ExBitement  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  passions,  the 
seosibiUtiea,  are  in  danger  of  dislodging  sober  judgment  and 
habits  .of  patient  study.  What  could  be  leas  wo^derfiil  than 
that  the  feiiaale  portion  of  diis  bustling  comi^umty  should 
nbt  be  aUe  to  escape  from  &e  vortex  ?  Hence  we  have, 
what  we  mig^  eiqiect,  leas  inteUectual  energy,  less  solidity 
of  character,  aOHkig  female  in  A  city,  ihah  in  the  country. 

other  lespecte,  they  may  be  superior.  They  may  win  a 
more  fervent  admiration.  They  may  approach  nearer  dtat 
ideal  of  female  excdlence  which  floats  in  the  public  mind. 
But  the  aobstahtml  elesnenta  of  clnracter  certainly  sufler 
deterioratuMi.  Moat  of  the.  females,  who  have  been  die* 
tii^giiusbed  for  tibe  higher  qualities  of  mind,  have  been  bom 
and  educate  in  the  conntry. 

Honor,  th8ref<»6,  to  any  one  who  rSsists  thoa  p^idouni 
tendeni^.  Pro^rity  to  the  iicSiitution  timt  shall  erect  k 
barrier  to  the  overwhelmrag  and  enervating  eSeda  .  of  city 
Bisl&ms.  Benefactors  to  their  country  are  those  who  lay 
the  stractnre  of  female  education  on  an  ample  basis  ;  who 
innst  upon  a  well-proportioned  and  protracted  couise  of  db- 
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oiplin^;  A  Bbhong  argufnent  in  favor  of  cialnblu^iinentt  1^ 
d^  'one  which  we  behold  to^ay,  is  their  «nti*metn>politiiki 
iufluenoe.  If  th6y  haVd  attendant  etrili»,  they  nra  nof  Iwch 
as  are  incident  to  a  ci^.  They  proceed  oft  the  «jMtiiiij(>tita, 
that  the  female  mind  is  too  noble  in  its  origin,  too  nubliuM) 
in  its  destiny,  too  exquisite  in  its  structure,  to  be  a  men 
autdAiaton,  mOved  by  the  ihipulses  of  a  fond  admirationi  or 
tho  decjfees  of  a  blind  fashiotai^  They  astrume,  whiit  hu 
alwayi^  beeA  allowed  in  respect  to  men,  that  a  plan'  in 
cation,  well  considered  and  coherent,  a  indispensablG. 

If  we  wi^h  our  countrywomen  to  be  any  diing  but  tfaa 
slaves  of  the  latest  Parisiaii  importatioiu,  or  the  mere  idolt 
of  an  botir,  they  must  be  taught  patiently  and  periseveriil^;iy. 
Mind  is  the  same  in  either  sex,  duid  eveiy  where.  A  tym- 
itnetriical^udsLtioii  and  a  usoful  life  Kce  not  die  oreadiMas  oi 
accident,  either  iifi' man' or  womaUi. 

IV;  We  ai^e,  ajgain^>  in  fator  of  the  systenttitic  and  proi' 
tracted  educatibn  of  females,  from  one  or  two  circiunstaacto 
in  ihe  conditibn  and  prospects'  of  this  country. ' 

Wd  are  no'O&ssandras.   We  do  not  like' to  he  Miinwiafar, 

psojlhe\&  of  evil.  We  have  strong  hopes  that  the  Amego 
,  lean  dxpetitheat  will  succeed.  We  believe  dutt  the  ropub* 
li^  ^oiy  is  the  bettcir,  mi  only  relatively,  btkt  ahsgiitfdy. 
It  has  fitnesses,  which  nodnng  else  has,  to.  the  nstme  and 
wants  of  man  as  such.  Every  year  in  our  hi^toxyjHto^ 
this,  'the  people  of  this  country  are  not  a^eists.  Thexi 
is  more  fear  of  Ood  pervading  the  public  mind  duut  ^ 
sometimes  imagine.  It  jnay  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
Deism  nwy  run  to  «jnd  fro  along  thb  great  tiKmRijgh&ieBi  of 
our  tend.  But  Vhen  an  e^dgency  comes,  ivbea  a  tesiiblo 
calami^  in«Brvenes,  like  that  which  we  have  jiist  passed 
durou^,  -diexe  are  «  thousand  Jinezpected  developments 
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.Wbicb  ahmr  thiit  we  tire  not  altogether  reprobate.  We  fniot 
that  outr  graat  country  hine  not  seen  its  best  days.  The 
working  together  of  the  true  principles  of  freedom  and  of 
nKgion  will  at  length  C7;hibit  a  degree  of  prosperity,  and  a 
kind  of  national  character,  which  the  race  have  never  yet 
wen.  ■  •  ' 

But  this  consummation  to  be  desired  above  all  things 
«ttrthly  ia  to  be  brought  about,  if  at  all,  by  the  thorough, 
comprehensive,  Christiam  education  of  the  people.  Among 
the  most  imminent  danger:  &*«  those  which  result  from  the 
jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  different  portions  of  the  United 
States^  menacing  disunion ;  and  such  as  are  the  legitimate 
product  of  ignorance  aimong  the  mzm  of  the  people.  The 
nmedies  are  to  be  found  in  an  adeqvjuite  intellectual  and 
Christian  training.  That  education  is  not  worth  much,  which 
does  not  make  its  po8S(»sor  charitable  in  his  judgments,  ur* 
bane,  Iftrge*hearted,  a  lover  of  his  country,— of  every  part 
of  it  An  exdunve  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  may 
not  hate  .ibis  effect ;  but  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  mml  have  such  a  tendency.  A 
course  of  study  like  that  pursued  in  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Seqaneiy,  if  it  could  le  extended  into  every  State  of  the 
Union,  would  be  one  of  the  firmest  props  of  that  Union. 
No  iaaargjuiiizmg  influences  ever  emanate  from  it  No 
faeetle*eyfid  prejudice,  no  narrow-minded  bigotry,  can  find  a 
iHHBift  where  tiie  sciences  are  truly  taught  The  air  which 
is  breathed  is  too  invigorating ;  the  impulms  which  it  prompts 
are  too  noble.  « 

U  will  be  equally  potent  in  putting  an  end  to  %noraaee. 
The  reli^ous  delusicms,  which  infest  some  large  portions  of  ' 
our  country,  and  wluch  it  is  an  insult  to  the  hunian  u:ader> 
•ta&ding  evea  to  name,  are  the  rank  growth  of  ignorance. 
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There  is  no  end  to  theto  popular  baUnoinitioMii  vnd  Umnni 
nerer  will  be^  till  a  sound  oominon*scbool  odiiMtkiii  is  tbs 
inheritanoe  of  the  ihass  of  the  youdi  of  onr  ooaubrjr;  aoi 
until  a  large  number  of  both  sexes  are  enabled  to  pnavM 
an  ampler  and  mdre  finished  coursie.  The  bwt  antidot* 
for  the  new  dispensation  of  military  saints  at  NauvoOi  &a 
Illinois,  is  the  flouiishing  seminary,  tite  Holjroke  of  ^  West, . 
Which  has  risbn  up  in  the  same  State.  The  edocatikMi  wUdi 
is  acquired  in  8u6h  schools,  forms  a  well-balanoed  ohasw)* 
ter,  (Umishes  healthful  employ tnent  for  the  nnodj  reodon 
it  sldlfol  in  detecting  the  lying  woiiders  of  the  pn^htsto 
Baal,  and  gradually  stations  thioogh  the  country  thRXje  iHm 
will  readily  codperate  in  extending  the  benefits  of  troo 
science  and  of  real  religion.  Slioh  institations  elre  the  «a» 
tagonists  of  reli^us  error,  because  dtey  conect  that  inleiuM 
craving  for  novelty,  that  passion  for  ezdtsmeilt  <ni  wUeli 
the  adroit  impostor  founds  his  ^rstem.  It  is  mot  enou^  tiutt 
mek  ntt  thoiddughly  tattght,  The  feinale  portion  of  the  com* 
iniim^  pariake  largely  iii  the  evili  of  these  popukr  fkauom. 
Obvious  causes  maice  them  peculiarly  suKeptible  to  influ- 
ences of  this  nature.  An  ignorant  and  su^rstitioaB  iuniljr 
supplies  the  materials  on  which  the  LB!ter>Day  Saint  opseiM 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  sound,  scientific,  SeriptiichI 
eddCatibn  o^  tho  mothers  and  daughters  and  feinale  sdio(4«  • 
teachers  of  our  land,  would  furnish  a  most  efieetnai  nfo* 
guard  i^^nst  the  repetitira  of  scenes,  which  alike  l^ast  om 
homa  and  coenace  the  existenoe  of  our  vahi^e  iaatMasSma, 

We  ^not  close  iheie  already  protraeted  remark^  with- 
out adverting  to  one  or  two  objections,  winch  are  sometimM 
alleged  against  an  extenpve  ooucse  of  female  educatkm^  UIio 
the  one  which  we  have  now  comnaendod. 
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V  The  mofltt  eomroon  tnd  plansiblci  objectioot  perhanMt,  i0 
this.  It  will  alienate  the  atudent  from  home»bn»d  plMwurec 
>  ,8he  may.  have  large  atorea  of  knowIedgOf  but  they  will  be 
earned  at  too  great  a  coat  The  diactplioe  ia  not  fitted  to 
the  peculiar  apkera  of  dutiea  in  which  ehe  will  be  caUed  to 
act.. 

,  .  Thie  aaaumption  wo  take  the  liberty  to  deny.  It  ia  not 
borae  out  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  Learning  axid 
domeatic  virtuea  have  gone  hand  in  band.  In  evety  age, 
the  b«»at*educated  femalea  have  been  the  beat  examplea  of 
all  which  ia  praiseworthy  in  accial  life.  The  lady  of  the 
jgreat  metopbyaician  of  New  England,  in  the  laatcentuiy,  ia 
one  inataaee  among  a  hundred  which  might  be  named.  The 
Easay  oii  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will  waa  the  product 
of  the  leiaure  which  she  aupplied.*  The  lady  of  Old  Eng- 
land, who  has  carried  her  astronomical  atudiea  further  than 

.  *  Tb«  lady  of  tbe  great  matbematfdca  of  New  England  ntrita  a 
s!aiiU(r«nIog7.  In  Dr.  Bowditch'i  affecting  dedication  of  hit  Tnuc 
lation  of  the  M^ranique  Cisleste  to  but  wife,  ii  i»  Mated,  that  witfaoat 
her  approbaUon  the  work  would  never  have  been  undertaken;  and 
that  H  owes  its  completion  to  the  fitct,  that  the  entirely  leliered  her 
S)»iband  from  domeeUe  care  and  anxieigr  hj  her  admbabla  BuaMga« 
meat 

Moras,  in  bis  Life  of  the  celebrated  Beiske,  eaja :  TIm  wifb  of 
Beiteke,  Emestiaa  Cbriiifiana  Mailer,  wm  a  singular  instance  of  a 
woman  united  tii  a  Utenuj  pannernliip  with  her  husband,  in  addition 
to  the  love,  fUthiblneiw,  amenity,  mith,  etc.,  whldi  made  her  sode^ 
vwy  deUghtfal.  In  describing  and  collating  MSB-,  in  digeating  Tarioaa 
rradings,  and  in  all  the  exhausting  labors  incident  to  an  editw  of  an* 
eicnt  writer*,  »he  ro  assiiited  lt!m  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  desire.'' 
In  the  Prsfan-e  to  hin  edition  of  jrJemottthencs,  Keiske  gives  her  a  warm 
aitd  merited  eulogy.  The  last  three  volumes  were  ably  edited  by  her 
after  his  death.  She  was  alike  fuaiiiturwith  the  aodest  aad  modem 


many  •disoatod  tnm  weft  aUo  to  f<tlik)r«r  bftr,  kwrolVM,  In  pci* 
▼ate  Itfo,  in  no  Btarry  sphere,  but  in  » tmnquil  dooomito 
orbit.  The  aweet  aioger  of  the  Lauding  of  the  Piigrllsui  ' 
waa  never  aooiMod  of  any  defioieney  iu  ftliat  m  roatenud 
duties.  Indeed,  ia  this  last  partieular,  aho  had  a  tarofold  laak^ 
It  waa  praotioat  and  not  poetio  toil,  whksh  caused  bar  eon 
sat  era  it  vas  yet  noon.  It  waa  the  ev«ty»day  htvd^p  of 
writing  for  bread,  whioh  extioguisbad  tbote  Tidmia  with 
wbkih  her  imagination  waa  instinet. 

What  we  thna  prove  from  indisputab&e  feeta,  w<a  olgbt 
argue  from  the  nature  of  the  eaae.  **  It  is  not  becattsd 
individuals  poaaesa  gsniua,**  says  a  grec^t  living  writer,  that 
they  make  unhappy  htMonea ;  but  beeauae  they  do  not  poa^ 
seas  genius  enough ;  a  higher  order  of  miod  would  enable 
them  to  see  and  feel  all  the  beauty  of  domestib  lifo.** 
Learning  or  genius,  in  man  or  in  woman,  fits  tbem  jfbr  tSieir 
duties,  wherever  they  may  be.  There  is  no  diacrepaney 
between  n  dwrough  education  and  the  hardeat  manin!  labor. 
Education,  when  we  look  at  its  very  e^mology,  lirent  ml 
the  powers  of  the  soul.  Its  result  is  a  a^mmetrioal  ehameiac 
True  science  is  always  modest  and  helpful.  ThetandinMy 
of  good  learning  ia  to  level  all  diatinotiona  which  nra  aat 
founded  in  truth.  It  imparts  dignity  to  evesy  bwful  pti^ 
suit  It  aurrounds  Aosie  wiUi  new  attxacti^ia.  No  one  am 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  that  word  ao  well  as  a  scholar,  h 
helps  him  to  appreciate  with  a  warmer  inters^  tba  ham*, 
ble,  «nd  periuqpa  uneducated  ttnlem  then.  She  who  aoakaa 
learning  any  excnae  for  the  omorion  <^  pmetioal  dntieSc 
may  be  sure  that  her  learning  is  as  aeanty  as  her  beiMivo* 
leiM».  The  an6*dome8tic  infiuenee,  which  has  bemi  at- 
tributed to  female  schools,  if  it  exists,  is  certidnly  lha  resutt 
of  s(Maaething  besides  learning.  There  Ins  sot  b««a  twi9  Sat 
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tbfl  dboipUnie  of  all  tho  faculties,  or  some  corroding  pi«jai« 
dioe  has  taken  lodgment  in  the  nJnd.* 

Theti  is  another  objection  isomewhat  similar  to  ttie  one 
#hich  we  have  been  considering^  A  course  of  study  for 
"females^  jfVamed  substantially  in  accordance  with  that  Which 
is  pursued  at  our  colleges^  will  mar,  it  is  said,  that  beautiful 
varietjr  which  no>f  crowns  the  Creator^s  works.  The  gr&ce- 
fill  and  the  elegant  in  female  character  will  be  merged  in 
that  which  is  hard,  muscular,  and  repulsive.  An  iron  vigor 
of  intellect  will  be  a  poor  substitute  for  amenity  of  mau' 
ners,  refinbmeht  of  sensibilities,  and  those  thousand  name- 
less qualities  of  the  .heart  and  the  life  which  win  esteem. 
We  may  have  female  philosophers  or  heroines,  Maids  of 
Qi!9ans  or  Madame  de  Staels ;  not  Mrs.  Huntingtons,  nor 
BaBroglies. 

if  suchj  however,  should  be  the  effect,  it  would  be  at  va- 
muce  with  all  reasonable  expectation.  In  the  present  state 
of  society,  the' amalgamation  of  the  distinctive  eharaol^ris- 
tics  of^  the  BGxes  is  impossible ;  because,  in  opposition  to  it^ 
there  are  certaiin  general  influences  which  are  constantly  at 
work.  There  is  a  decided  public  opinion  which  notiiing 
caa  overcome.  There  iiah  innate  sense  of  the  proprie^ 
of  iheise  dii^Ctions,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  that  public 
sentiment.   There  is  the  irresistible  agency  of  the  world  of 


.  *  We  do  not  deny,  thai  thera  are  poseible  evfls  connected  iridi  a 
taSd  ptMe  Goone  of  female  edacatiuo.  We  thiafc^  bowever, 
thit  titeyean  be  obvisted  hy  a  dne  noeiatae  of  foretibong^and  caro  on 
the  part  of  the  goatdiani  and  teachen,  of  acbpols.  I£  Mr.  Isaac  Tayr 
ipifs  ideas  on  f  Home  Education  "  cpnld  be  tedaoed  to  pp»stice  in  onr 
oowaity,  we  shonld  aniiapate  bapp;  resnlts.  Bat  cm  we  bope  for  tiiis^ 
at  least  in  the  present  generationi  How  can  that  be  commonicated 
-which  is  not  possessed  f 


ikshion,  and  the  concurrent  'vt>ice  of  the  UtoretiirG  of  «U  '■cvi^ 
ilizcd  nations.  There  never  has  been  but  one  tribe  of  AnuH" 
zona  in  fable ;  while  there  never  was,  and  thero  pevor  mil 
be,  one  in  history.  The  danger,  thereforA^  "Attach  ia  appro> 
hended,  cannot  be  imminent.  In  order  to  realize  the  dread- 
ed  amalgamation,  we  must  overturn  the  structure  of  aocietjr, 
run  counter  to  the  general  sense  of  men,  and  annihiilate 
some  of  the  strongest  impulses  of  our  nature. 

The  objectort),  to  whom  we  refer,  ave  often  very  incou" 
sistent  with  themselves.  They  are  accustomed  to  allude, 
in  no  very  courteous  terms,  to  the  frivolous  pursuits  of  fe> 
males,  and  to  the  superficial  cbamcter  of  theix*  professed 
attainments  in  knowledge ;  and  yet,  when  a  proposition  is 
made  to  impart  to  them  an  adequate  intellectual  di8cipliiie« 
they  at  once  frown  upon  it  as  Utopian,  or  as  contravening 
the  ordeif  of  nature,  or  die  arrangements  of  Divine  Provi* 
dence. 

Again,  when  an  eminent  statesman,  scholar,  or  soldier,  is 
the  topic  of  conversation,  their  inference,  almost  invariably^ 
is,  that  the  genius  of  the  son  is  owing  to  th^  genius  of  tlw 
mother.  They  leave  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battle-fieldta, 
in  order  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  tiie  Corsican  mtf 
tron.  They  remember  that  he  who  was  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor  of  nature^  as  well  as  of  England,  grew,  up  amid  a  con> 
stellation  of  female  genius.  They  linger  fondly  over  the 
memory  of  her  who  taught  the  greatest  of  American  pulpit^ 
orators, — President  Davies;  and  assert  that  it  was  to  her 
strong  mind  and  fervent  prayer,  that  we  owe  thia  oecond 
Whiteficld.  But  why,  —  if  female  education  is  of  so  little 
value,  —  why  do  they  honor  the  motker^  while  recording 
the  distinguished  virtues  of  the  son  7  Because  their  theory 
is  overborn^  by  facts. ,  Unconsciously  they  bring  fonmrd 
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the  highest  ponsiblo  teatimony  to  the  worth  of  that  which 
thoy  denouiuex^. 

But  we  are  grateful  for  the  evidence,  that  such  cavUlera 
do  not  abound  here.  We  have  solid  proof,  th<£t  the  educa- 
tion of  our  countrywomen  is,  on  this  spot  at  least,  duly 
honomd.  We  rejoice  in  the  noble  testimony.  We  give 
thiuoks  to  ft  gracious  Providence  for  what  our  eyes  see,  and 
our  ears  have  heard.  We  adore  that  Holy  Spirit  whose 
converting  grace  descends,  as  it  should  seem,  perennially, 
like  the  dew  which  distils  on  the  mountains  that  are.  round 
about  thin  daughter  of  Zion.  We  may  be  pardoned  in  add- 
ing, that  ibut  few  names  in  our  country  will  be  had  in  more 
blessed  remembrance  than  hers,  who  has  carried  a  great 
and  mo«t  benevolent  object  ihroughy  in  the  face  of  an  unbe- 
lieving generation. 

It  t»  a  benevolent  object.  It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  im- 
perishable mind,  of  that  which  was  made  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  The  youthful  female  who  has  a  good  in- 
tellectilal  and  religious  education,  has  every  thing.  She 
need  not  envy  the  dowry  of  the  daughters  of  Croesus,  nor 
th6  fortune  of  her  Transatiantic  cousin,  whose  sceptre 
stretches  over  regions,  on  which,  as  her  people  like  to  boast, 
the  sun  never  sets. 


THE  POETRY  OF  WORDSWORTH.*' 


Ws  have  a  right  to  take  for  granted,  that  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth  are  not  much  apppeciated  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  a  small  edition  of  his 
Works,  published  in  this  city  in  1824,  remains  unsold.  The 
indifierence  to  his  writings  is  not  confined  to  the  prudent? 
the  practical,  the  money>getting,  nor  to  the  light*mindecl 
and  excitable.  The  men  who  profess  to  be  able  to  relish 
good  poetry,  stand  aloof.  Those  in  whose  lips  Milton  and 
Cowper  are  familiar  words  hold  no  communion  with  the 
living  poet.  We  propose  briefly  to  inquire  into  some  of  the 
causes  of  this  general  neglect . 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  shallow  and  contemptible 
criticisms,  which  appeared,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  in 
the  British  Beviews,  exerted  considerable  influence  in  this 
countiy.   According  to  Blackwood,  certainly  suflicient  au« 


*.  This  Essay  was  published  in  the  Biblical  Bepositoiy,  January, 
1836,  ax  a  Beview  of  "  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Woidswor^ 
in  four  volames:  Boston,  Commings,  Billiard,  &  Co.,  1824,  pp, 
319,  368,  384,  382";  and  Tairow  Bevisited,  and  other  Poems,  hy 
William  Wordswortli:  Boston,  James  Monroe  &  Co.,  1885,  pp. 
244." 
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thority,  tliere  has  arisen  but  one  good  critic  in  Scotland, — 
the  poet  Beattie.  So  far  as  the  earlier  notices  of  Words- 
worth are  to  bo  taken  into  the  account,  England  will  fall 
under  the  same  condemnation.  The  public  mind  was  every- 
where prejudiced.  To  praise  Wordsworth  was  to  rise  up 
in  rebellion  against  the  canons  of  legitimate  criticism.  It 
was  nearly  os  safe  for  a  Jew,  to  be  found  witli  a  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  pocket,  as  for  an  Englishman  or  American  to 
be  caught  reading  Wordsworth.*  We  were  taught  to  shud- 
der at  the  mention  of  the  "  JLafce*,"  as  though  something 
very  terrible  or  very  silly  was  wrapped  up  in  that  word. 
These  unfriendly  criticisms  were  not  short-lived  in  their 
efiects.  Literary  slander  does  not  easily  die.  No  subse- 
quent recantation  con  fully  extract  its  venom.  The  Review 
has  lived  to  confess  its  sins,  but  the  minds  of  its  readers 
were  incurably  poisoned. 

Again,  much  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  is  of  a  calm, 
severe,  and  finished  character.  He  lays  a  tax  on  the  pa- 
tience', the  considerateness,  the  religious  reflection  of  his 
reader.  He  requires  in  him  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a 
mind  undimmed  by  passion  or  prejudice.  The  careless 
votary  has  nothing  to  do  at  the  altar  of  this  poet.  But  men 
of  the  school  of  Byron  and  Moore  have  been  lords  of  the 
ascendant  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Britain.  The  mass 
of  reading  people  have  been  crazed  with  the  unnatural  fic- 
tions of  the  royal  or  the  Irish  bard.  The  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  not  been  the  scene  of 
more  incessant  and  inordinate  excitement,  than  the  minds  of 
the  great  body  of  the  enlightened  population  of  Christendom. 

*  Even  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  remarkably  liberal  io  his  literary 
jadgments,  confesses  that  he  had  cherished  a  most  anwortby  prejodica 
against  Wordsworth. 
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Men  in  this  country,  from  whom  wo  might  have  expected 
better  things,  have  glided  too  much  into  the  current.  The 
cry  is  for  action,  vehement  passion,  immediate  effect,  and 
few  have  the  courage  to  stop  their  ears.  These  thoughtful 
few  even  must  sometimes  join  the  multitude,  lest  they 
should  be  rebuked  for  sheer  singularity.  The  soul  requires 
little  or  no  training  to  relish  Byron.  Unwashen  guests  may 
drink  of  the  wine  which  he  has  mingled.  But  with  Words< 
worth  it  is  the  reverse.  He  has  thought  deeply  and  long. 
In  the  whole  range  of  poetic  literature,  ancient  and  modem, 
we  know  not  an  instance  of  such  patient  attention,  of  such 
indefatigable  meditation.  Milton  was  a  Commonwealth's 
man.  Cowper  brooded  over  his  own  crushed  and  helpless 
spirit.  Thomson  was  a  lover  of  indolence  and  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life.  Coleridge  poured  forth  his  gorgeous 
stores  in  conversation,  and,  though  leaving  works  which 
shall  never  perish,  died  amidst  magnificent  unaccomplished 
projects.  But  Wordsworth  has  consecrated  himself  to  his 
undertaking,  with  uncomplaining,  unexampled,  and  iron 
diligence.  Genius  has  been  defined  the  power  of  hard 
thinking.  The  Poet,  while  he  would  reject  this  as  an  exclu* 
sive  definition,  has  practically  embraced  it  as  an  important 
part  In  this  fact  there  is  much  to  account  for  the  treat* 
ment  which  his  volumes  have  received.  His  poems  are 
not  made  to  please^  in  the  common  use  of  that  word.  They 
require  what  the  reader  is  not  accustomed  to  yield.* 

*  WoTimoxQi  fhm  contrasts  Sdence  andPoetrf.  "The  mac  of 
scieace  seeks  trath  as  a  remote  and  onknown  lieae&ctor;  he  dierishes 
and  lores  it  in  bis  solitnde:  the  poet,  singing  a  song  in  which  all  ha- 
mas  beings  join  Trith'bim,  rejoices  in  the  presence.of  trath  ss  omr  vis* 
ible  fiiend  aadhonrly  companion.  Foetiy  is  the  bieatfi  and  finer  spirit 
of  all  knowledge;  it  is  die  impassioned  expression  whidi  is  in  the 
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Wo  fear,  however,  that  the  causes  of  this  general  dislike 
to  Wordsworth  lie  deeper.  We  apprehend  that  there  are 
certain  things  connected  with  the  intellectual  and  active 
habits  of  the  people  of  this  country  not  wholly  favorable  to 
a  proper  estimate  of  a  great  poet.  This  tendency  in  the 
general  mind  is  developed  in  various  ways.  There  is  a 
resolute  repugnance  to  the  authority  of  distinguished  names. 
In  past  ages,  concurrence  in  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  few 
leading  minds  was  considered  to  be  probable  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  that  judgment.  But  such  concurrence 
now  is  regarded  as  a  suspicious  circumstance.   The  illus- 


conutenance  of  all  science.  Emphatically  may  it  be  Bsud  of  the  poot. 
as  Shakspeare  hath  said  of  man,  <  that  he  looks  before  and  after.'  He 
isflierockof  defence  of  human  nature;  an  npholder  and  preserver, 
eanying  everywhere  with  him  relationship  and  love.  In  spite  of  dif- 
ference of  soil  aitl  climate,  of  hmgaage  and  manners,  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms ;  in  spite  of  things  silently  gone  oat  of  mind,  and  things  vio- 
lently destroyed ;  the  poet  binds  together  by  passion  and  knowledge 
the  vast  einpire  of  human  society,  as  it  is  spread  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  over  all  time.  The  objects  of  the  poet's  thonghts  are  eveiywhere : 
thoogh  the  eyes  and  senses  of  men  are,  it  is  tme,  his  favorite  gnides, 
yet  he  will  follow  wheresoever  he  can  find  an  atmosphere  of  sensation 
in  which  to  move  his  wings.  Foetiy  is  the  first  and  last  of  all  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  as  immortal  as  the  heart  of  man.  If  the  labors  of  men  of 
ecience  should  ever  create  any  material  revolution,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  oar  condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we  habitually  receive, 
the  poet  will  sleep  then  no  more  than  at  present,  but  he  will  be  leady 
to  follow  the  steps  of  the  man  of  science,  not  only  in  those  general  in- 
direct effects,  but  ho  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sensation  into  the 
midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science  itself." 

We  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  Poet,  who  has  meditated 
so  deeply  and  thought  so  well  on  the  nature  and  objects  of  his  vocation, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  above  passage,  will  not  he  likely  to  write  poetry 
worthy  of  attention. 
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trious  dead  aro  dragged  forth  to  meet  the  ordeal  of  a  keen 
and  unsanctified  criticism.  We  cannot  comfort  ourselves 
with  the  memory  of  Socrates,  but  we  must  be  confronted 
with  the  charges  of  some  sophist  or  some  tanner.  We 
cannot  exalt  the  human  mind  by  recalling  the  names  of 
Lord  Bacon  and  of  Robert  Hall,  but  at  the  liak  of  hear- 
ing bribery  laid  at  the  door  of  the  one,  and  opium-eating  at 
that  of  the  other.  Every  point  in  the  moral  character  of  a 
great  man  must  be  vindicated,  before  we  can  touch  the  pro- 
ductions which  he  has  left  as  a  precious  legacy  for  all  time. 

This  habit  of  eagle-eyed  and  unhallowed  criticism  pre- 
vails in  this  country.  A  great  name  must  have  some  op- 
probrious mark  attached  to  it,  because  the  man  who  wears 
that  name  is  not  absolutely  perfect,  or  because  the  ardor  of 
true  genius  has  not  been,  in  every  instance,  united  to  a  most 
scrupulous  accuracy.  Now  when  we  open  the  pages  of  an 
author  of  any  repute,  we  need  to  cherish  reverence  and 
humility.  We  must  have  some  faith  in  his  power  to  en- 
lighten and  instruct  us.  We  must  not  carry  a  hard  heart 
in  our  bosoms,  nor  a  tomahawk  in  our  hands.  We  must 
throw  aside  prejudice,  and  be  ready  to  weigh,  inwardly  di- 
gest, love,  and  treasure  up.  Wordsworth  has  spent  a  long 
life  in  the  study  of  his  noble  art.  He  is  educated  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  calling.  In  addition  to  a  large  measure  of 
natural  sensibility,  he  has  qualified  himself  by  a  patient  study 
of  nature  and  of  the  human  faculties.  Is  he  then  not  enti- 
tled to  our  confidence  i  May  we  not  challenge  for  him,  as 
a  passport  to  his  writings,  what  multitudes  in  our  days  are 
so  willing  to  abjure,     a  worthy  name,  a  high  authority  ? 

There  is,  moreover,  in  this  country,  too  much  of  sectarian 
■judgment  An  author  must  be  of  our  political  or  religious 
creed,  or  we  cannot  tolerate  him.   He  must  entertom  pre- 
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dsely  the  same  notions  with  ounot^s  on  the  questions  of 
liberty,  church  and  stntOf  the  authority  of  bishops,  etc.  If 
one  of  another  communion  furnishes  a  book  of  poetry,  our 
first  questions  are :  Does  ho  believe  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings  I  Is  he  sufficiently  anti-popish  ?  Is  there  not  some 
political  or  religious  heresy  couched  under  his  hexameters  ? 
Such  extreme  suspiciousness  shows  that  we  are  in  some 
doubt  about  the  foundations  of  our  own  faith.  It  also  indi- 
cates a  state  of  heart  totally  unfit  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  a  master-spirit  of  our  race.  It  may  be  important,  in  some 
respects,  to  know  that  Lord  Bacon  was  a  churchman,  and  a 
chancellor,  and  not  wholly  free  from  the  sin  of  believing  in 
alchemy.  But  what  have  these  things  to  do  with  the  gen- 
eral estimate  of  his  writings  ?  So  of  Wordsworth.  His 
views  on  church  government,  and  on  republicanism,  may 
not  coincide  with  those  generally  entertamed  in  this  coun- 
try. But  can  we  not  rise  superior  to  such  considerations  ? 
Is  he  not  a  man  and  a  poet  ?  Does  he  not  treat  of  human 
sympathies  ?  Does  he  not  speak  a  universal  language  ? 
Has  he  not  shed  a  benign  light  on  the  truth  which  is  never 
to  perish,  —  on  questions  interesting  to  man  in  all  states 
and  stages  of  his  being  ?  We  look  on  the  poet  as  the  ben- 
efactor of  our  race.  In  perusing  his  works,  we  feel  a  new 
interest,  not  alone  in  our  English  descent ;  a  new  bond  of 
aSfection,  not  alone  for  our  mother  speech.  The  poet  has 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  ;  he  has  quickened 
the  sympathies  of  our  common  humanity. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  that  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  on  many  questions  in 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  is  unfavorable  to  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  Wordsworth.  The  Poet  is  a  philosopher.  He 
has  studied  hard  and  thought  clearly.   His  poems  are  con- 
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Btnicted  on  fixed  principles.  He  hais  not  judged  it  worth 
while  to  write  at  FAndom,  in  fits  of  iospiration,  without  any 
well-coDBidered  plan,  or  any  determinato  object.  He  has 
higher  ideas  of  his  vocation  than  to  trust  to  some  lucky  ino* 
ment,  or  to  ring  changes  on  a  few  set  phrases.  No  :nteHi<> 
gent  man  can  read  his  Prefaces  and  Notes,  without  being 
convinced  that  the  Poet  has  accurately  studied  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties.  Whether  his  doctrines  are  right  or 
wrong,  he  has  well  considered  them,  and  has  made  the.ti  the 
foundation  of  his  claim  as  a  poet.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
reader  must  think  in  all  respects  like  his  author,  in  order  to 
derive  pleasure  and  instruction  from  his  writings.  Words* 
worth  has  many  detached  passages  of  singular  power  and 
beauty,  open  to  the  comprehension  and  love  of  all.  The 
deep  pathos  and  perfect  nature  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
first  two  books  of  the  Excursion,  will  find  a  response  in  ev« 
ery  heart  which  is  not  utterly  dead.  But  a  deeper  mean- 
ing frequently  pervades  a  poem.  Fine  views  of  thought 
intertwine  tiiemselves  in  the  texture  of  a  piece,  which  is  out- 
wardly  unassuming  and  simple.  This  is  eminently  the  case 
in  the  poems  where  imagination  and  reflection  are  predom« 
inant.  It  is  not  required  of  an  author,  that  he  should  at  all 
times  remain  on  a  level  with  an  indolent  reader^s  compre- 
hension. There  are  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  in  Milton,  which,  wholly  apart  from  their  costume,  re- 
quire from  him  who  opens  the  pa^e  the  closest  study.  The 
groundwork  of  the  poem,  the  nature  of  the  conception,  wilt 
not  be  obvious  to  an  unreflecting  mind.  Now,  among  the 
mass  of  educated  people  in  this  country,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  Wordsworth, 
because  they  have  not  themselves  any  clear  conception  of 
the  powerr  of  mind  requisite  in  the  production  of  poetry. 
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They  hayo  neror  studied  their  own  powers.  To  habits  of 
calm  meditation  upon  the  lawn  of  their  own  inward  being, 
they  are  strangers.  This  may  not  be  altogether  their  own 
ikolt.  So  far  as  we  understand  tlie  case,  there  is  no  pre* 
dominant  system  of  ethics,  or  of  mental  philosophy,  in  the 
country.  Fbley  is  taught  in  some  of  our  colleges,  rather 
because  bis  orrors  furnish  a  good  starting-point  for  the 
teacber^B  lecture  or  questions,  than  from  any  belief  in  his 
doctrines.  Locke  and  Dr.  Brown  retain  a  doubtful  suprem- 
acy in  some  institutions,  while  in  others  Dugald  StoMrart  is 
recovering  his  lost  honors.  Consequently,  the  minds  of 
pupils  are  afloat  on  these  great  subjects.  When  a  poet  ap> 
pears,  who  claims  to  be  a  philosopher,  who  asserts  that  gen< 
nine  poetry  is  as  permanent  as  pure  science,  who  main- 
tuns  that  a  poet "  binds  together  by  knowledge  and  passion 
the  vast  empire  of  human  society,  as  it  is  spread  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  over  all  time,"  he  cannot  in  such  society 
receive  a  general  and  cordial  welcome.  Milton  was  little 
heard  of  in  England  till  more  than  one  hundred  and  fi% 
years  after  the  publication  of  his  poems.  In  eleven  years 
only  three  thousand  copies  of  Paradise  Lost  were  sold. 
Only  two  editions  of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare  were  sold  in 
more  than  forty  years,  from  1623  to  1664.  Spenser,  if 
known,  is  scarcely  read  in  the  Umted  States.  His  Faerie 
Queene  has  not  been  republished  in  this  country,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends.  Who  is  found  reading  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  of  Chawier,  or  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry? 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the  powers  of  the  En^ieb 
language  are  not  understood  as  they  should  be,  for  the 
proper  mastery  of  %  poet  like  Wordsworth.  The  history  of 
M»me  Engli^  words,  it  has  been  remarked,  is  worth  more 
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than  the  hwtory  of  a  campaign.  Many  words 'm  Puradiso 
Loot  are  absolutely  insusceptible  of  excliango.  Removal 
deBtro3nfi  the  stanza.  So  in  some  of  Wordsworth^s  sonnets. 
There  is  a  perfect  adaptation  between  the  word  and  the 
sentiment.  It  lies  in  its  place  like  apples  of  gold  in  pits- 
turos  of  silver.  In  other  cases,  a  knowledge  of  tha  history 
or  of  the  etymology  of  a  word  or  a  phrase  is  needed,  in 
order  to  the  full  appreciation  of  the  stanza  or  the  poem  in 
which  it  is  found.  Thu  is  not,  however,  the  age  of  logi* 
cal  precision  in  the  use  of  language.  The  scholar  u  not 
oflen  directed  to  study  the  models  of  severe  clasncal  beau^. 
Immediate,  practical  effect  is  the  object.  Any  approxima- 
tion towards  a  perfect  style  is  regarded  as  unattednable,  or 
perhaps  undesirable.  Some  of  the  leading  periodical  pub« 
lications  are,  in]  our  opinion,  fest  comspting  the  language. 
Every  thing  is  thrown  off  in  a  smart,  dashing,  impetuous 
style.  Keen,  lively,  pointed  sallies  of  wit  or  nonsense,  as 
the  case  may  be,  are  substituted  for  such  English  as  Addi- 
son  and  Playfair  have  given  us.  Truth  is  made  to  bow  at 
the  shrine  of  vigorous  writing.  Qriginali^  is  considered  as 
synonymous  with  odd  terms  in  a  sentence,  or  with  siugi;^ 
combinations  of  phraseology.  Soma  of  the  British  Ufaga* 
zines  are  filled  with  humorous  articles,  greedily  republished 
in  this  country,  which  are  a  motley  mixture  of  profimeness, 
storing  exclamation-points,  personal  scandal,  innuendoes, 
and  all  other  things,  which  can  show  the  emptiness  of  the 
writer^s  brain,  or  degrade  the  language  in  wLich  he  pro- 
fesses to  write.  We  must  go  back  to  former  days,  when 
Bates  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Leighton  and  Milton  gave  us 
specimens  of  Uie  mature  strength  and  finished  beauty  of  the 
English  tongue,  when  both  the  Saxon  and  the  Greek  roots 
were  duly  honored,  when  massive  richness  of  thoughit  was 


equalled  by  the  sweet  music  or  the  consunimato  finish  of 
the  diction.  Wordsworth  belongs  to  the  old  school  in  this 
respect.  Ho  cannot  be  entirely  appreciated  by  such  per- 
sons as  are  indifferent  to  language.  His  words  are  not 
simply  the  costume  of  his  thoughts,  but,  in  many  instances 
at  least,  are  an  integral  part  of  those  thoughts.  We  will 
give  a  specimen  or  two. 

"COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE, 
Sbptembbr  3,  1803. 

"  Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul,  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  80  touching  in  its  majesty. 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Nerer  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
>  In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne*er  saw  T,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 
The  river  gitdeth  at  his  own  sweet  will ! 
Dear  God !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still." 

Who  could  attempt  to  displace  any  word  in  that  sonnet  ? 
How  thoroughly  Saxon  in  etymology  1  How  select  the  epi- 
thets !  How  distinct  is  every  picture,  and  yet  how  com- 
pact the  whole  great  efifect !  Listen  to  the  following  noble 
apostrophe. 

"  1803.  ' 

**  Milton !  thoQ  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour ; 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagcaat  waters ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
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Fireside,  tho  horbio  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Haf 0  forfeited  their  aocdent,  Eogliah  dower 
Of  inward  happinew.  We  are  seUah  ineo ; 
O,  raiae  ua  np ;  return  to  oa  agaio, 
Aod  give  na  mannera,  Tirtoe,  fice<^oin,  power ! 
Thy  Boul  waa  lilne  a  Star,  and  dwell  apart ; 
Thou  hadat  a  voice  whose  aoand  waa  like  the  aea ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavena,  majeatio,  free^, 
So  didst  thoo  travel  oo  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  hetaelf  did  lay." 

Who  that  has  rend  "  meek  Walton  **  will  not  answer  to 
the  perfect  truth  of  the  following  f 

"WALTON'S  BOOK  OF  »LIYBS.' 

**  There  are  no  colors  in  the  fairest  aky 
So  fiiir  as  these.  The  feather,  whence  the  pen 
Was  shaped  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good  men. 
Dropped  from  an  angel's  wing*  With  moiat&ued  eye 
We  read  of  fiuth  and  purest  charity 
In  statesman,  prieat,  and  humble  citizen. 
O,  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 
What  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die ! 
Methinfcs  their  rery  names  shine  still  and  bright, 
Apart,  like  glow-worms  in  the  woods  of  spring. 
Or  lonely  tapers  shooting  fax  a  light 
That  guides  and  cheers, — or  seem,  like  stars  on  high. 
Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory." 

In  the  last  volume  of  Wordsworth  are  some  exquisite 
stanzas  on  **The  Ponder  of  Sound.**  Here  are  the  last 
three.  The  first  alludes  to  the  Pythagorean  theory  of 
numbers  and  music,  with  their  supposed  power  over  the 
motions  of  the  universe. 

VOL.  11.  17 
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'*  By  one  perrtdinir  ipirtt 
Of  toDM  and  nujibero  bU  thing*  are  oomtrolM, 
As  aagoa  taoght,  whera  ftith  waa  fooad  to  nwrit 
Initiation  in  that  myatery  old. 
Th«  baaTona,  ivhoaa  aapaola  ntako  our  minda  aa  i 
Aa  thay  themMlm  tf/mr  to  bo, 
InnovMYable  voioeo  fill 
Witb  atetlaating  harmony ; 
Tha  toworing  boadlanda,  oorered  with  miat  < 
Thair  feet  among  tha  biUowa,  know 
That  ocean  ia  a  mighty  hannoniat ; 
Thy  piniona,  nnivenal  air, 
Ever  waving  to  and  fro, 
Are  delogatea  of  harmony,  and  bear 
Straina  that  aapport  the  aeaaona  in  thair  round ; 
Stem  winter  loveo  a  dirge-like  aound. 

**  Break  forth  into  thanktgivbg, 
Ttt  Innded  inatmmenta  of  wind  p  A  ehorda ! 
Unite,  to  magnify  the  Ever-Uving, 
Yoor  inarticulate  notea  wit^i  the  Toioe  of  worda ! 
Nor  htt^ed  be  aerrioe  from  Ute  lowing  mead. 
Nor  mote  the  foreat  ham  of  noon. 
Thou  too  be  heard,  lone  eagle !  freed 
From  anowy  peak  and  elond,  attane 
Thy  hungry  barkinga  to  the  hymn 
Of  joy,  that  firom  her  utmoat  walla 
The  mx  daya*  work,  by  fianung  aeraphim, 
Trmumita  to  heaTcn !  Aa  deep  to  deep 
Shouting  through  one  Talley  calb. 
All  worlda,  all  naturea,  mood  and  meaaure  keep 
For  pralae  and  oeaaeleaa  gratulation,  poured 
Into  the  ear  9f  God,  their  Lord ! 

A  voIm  to  li^t  gave  being ; 

To  tieaa,  and  man,  hii  earth-born  chronicler : 
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A  voice  Bhnll  finish  doubt  and  dim  foreseaing, 

And  Bweep  away  life's  visionary  sti? ; 

The  trumpet,  (wo,  intoxicate  witli  pride, 

Arm  at  its  blast  tor  deadly  wars,) 

To  arohaogelio  lips  applied, 

The  grave  shall  open,  quench  the  stars. 

O  Silence  1  are  man's  noisy  years 

No  more  than  momenta  of  thy  life? 

Is  Harmony,  blest  queen  of  smiles  and  tears. 

With  her  smooth  toneis  and  discords  just 

Tempered  into  rapturous  strife. 

Thy  destined  bond-slave  ?  No !  though  earth  be  dust. 

And  vanish,  though  the  heavens  dissolve,  her  stay 

Is  in  the  Word  ;  that  shall  not  pass  away." 

The  poem  entitled  "  Tintem  Abbey,"  under  the  head  of 
Poems  of  the  Imagination,  is  inexpressibly  afiecting.  We 
can  copy  but  a  short  paragraph. 

"  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  ^^outh  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 
Nor  barsh,  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.  .  And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturl»  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  tlie  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
That  rolls  through  all  things.  Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lovtsr  of  the  meadovrs,  and  the  woods, 
And  monntuoB ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
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From  this  green  dsrth ;  of  all  the  mighty  wotld 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  thoy  half  otcate, 
And  what  peroeiTO ;  well  pleased  to  looor^ ' 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  eense, 
The  uuohor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nnm.. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being.*' 

One  efiect  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Mr, 
Wordsworth  will  be  to  enlarge  the  mind,  free  it  from  un* 
worthy  prejudices,  and  teach  it  to  hold  familiar  communion 
with  all  the  great  and  good  of  the  race.  -  How  noble  in 
such  men  to  be  devoid  of  envy.  Hear  him  speak  of  his 
early  calumniators :  "  They  may  have  afiected  my  fortune, 
and  thus  my  enjoyments  and  my  means  of  doing  good  j  but 
they  have  never  wounded  my  feelings,  for  I  never  wrote 
for  popular  applause.  I  felt  that  the  time  would  come 
when  justice  would  be  done ;  and  now  I  have  that  justice ; 
now,  when  the  reward  is  most  sweet,  as  I  am  about  to  end 
my  days.**  His  last  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  poet  Rogers. 
The  stanzas  entitled  "Yarrow  Revisited"  are  a  memorial 
of  a  day  passed  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  friends 
visiting  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow,  under  his  guidance,  im» 
mediately  before  his  departure  from  Abbotsford  for  Naples, 
in  183L  In  the  Notes  and  Prefaces'  of  the  poet,  there  is 
frequent  and  honorable  mention  of  men,  whom  a  weak  or 
envious  mind  would  have  slandered  or  passed  by  in  silence. 
He  thus  writes  of  an  excellent  lady,  whose  "  Letters  to  the 
Young,"  and  "  Four  Histories,"  some  of  oiur  readers  may 
have  seen:  "She  accompanied  her  husband,  the  Rev. 
William  Fletcher,  to  India,  and  died  of  cholera,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years,  on  her  way  from  Shala- 
pore  to  Bombay,  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her. 
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Her  enthusiasm  was  nrdent,  her  piety  steadfast ;  and  her 
groat  talents  would  have  enabled  her  to  be  eminently  useful 
in  the  difficult  path  of  life  to  which  she  had  been  called. 
The  opinio^!  she  entertained  of  her  own  performances, 
given  to  the  world  under  her  maiden  name,  Jewsbury,  was 
modest  and  humble,  and,  indeed,  far  below  their  merits ;  as 
is  often  the  case  with  those  who  are  making  trial  of  their 
powers  with  a  hope  to  discover  what  they  are  best  fitted  for. 
In  one  quality,  namely,  quickness  in  the  motions  of  her 
mind,  she  was,  in  the  author^s  estimation,  unequalled." 

How  difierent  such  comments  from  the  magisterial  decis- 
ions which  have  sometimes  crushed  youthful  genius  in  the 
germ  I  How  much  nearer  to  the  idea  of  Christian  charity, 
in  this  particular,  are  Scott,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth, 
than  not  a  few  professedly  religious  writers ! 

In  the  article  of  moral  purity,  there  are  but  few  poets  in 
the  English  language  who  are  meet  to  be  compared  with 
Wordsworth.  This  delicacy  never  degenerates  into  pru- 
dery or  a  sickly  sentimentality,  such  as  a  recluse  of  the 
Middle  Ages  might  have  exhibited.  Neither  is  it  a  cold 
and  negative  morality,  an  absence  of  positive  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  conscience,  such  as  appears  in  some  of  the 
Essays  of  Hume.  It  flows  from  a  heartfelt  recognition  of 
the  standard  of  right  It  is  that  good  bleeding,  which  has 
the  moral  law  for  its  basis,  far  removed  from  every  thing 
capricious  or  conventional.  Throughout  the  five  volumes 
there  is  a, nice  sense  of  justice;  careful,  discriminating, 
delicate  touches  of  domestic  life ;  entire  freedom  from  the 
use  of  language  whioh  tends  to  confound  important  distinc- 
tions ;  an  extraordinary  clearness  both  of  mental  and  of 
moral  perceptions. 

In  what  sense  Wordsworth  is  a  religious  poet,  will  be 
17* 
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apparent  from  subsequent  extracts.  He  is  an  earnest  sup* 
porter  and  a  devout  member  of  the  Church  of  England* 
The  government,  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  doctrines^ 
and  all  the  glorious  recollections  of  that  communion,  are 
cherished  thernes,  and  pervade  muqh  of  his  poetry.  Wheth* 
or  ho  might  not  havo  more  distinctly  recognized  the  great 
truth  of  the  Christian  system,  we  shall  not  now  attempt  to 
decide.  The  spiritual  being  of  man,  his  dependence  and 
moral  weakness,  his  immortality,  the  glories  of  the  Divine 
Existence,  are  illustrated  frequently  and  with  great  force. 
With  some  expressions  of  the  early  moral  innocence  of 
children,  the  efficacy  of  the  initiatory  Christian  rite,  and  the 
tenderness  with  which  some  errors  are  mentioned,  we  can* 
not  sympathize.  The  language  at  least  is  liable  to  miscon* 
struction,  and  it  does  not  well  accord  with  sentiments  else* 
where  exhibited.  Wordsworth  will  be  read  in  the  better 
days  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  pure  strains  will  be  a 
feast  to  regenerate  spirits.  Beside  Spenser  and  Milton 
and  Cowper,  he  may  take  bis  seat  on  the  hill  of  Zion.  For 
the  world*s  benefit,  we  are  anxious  that  he  should  be  fully 
identified  with  the  elect  spirits.  Long  has  he  contended 
for  this  high  distinction.  Sweet  and  immortal  his  reward  1 

Among  the  poems  entitied  "Inscriptions"  is  the  fol* 
lowbg. 

"  Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  v6st, 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  mom  ; 
Not  seldom  eveniog  ia  the  west 
Sinks  smilingly  forsworn.  - 

"  The  smoothest  seas  will  sometimes  prove 
To  the  confiding  bark  untrue ; 
And,  if  she  tmst  the  stars  above, 
They  cm  be  treaeheroos  too. 
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"  Tho  umbrngeoufl  oak,  in  pomp  otiitoproad, 
Full  oft,  when  Btorau  the  welkin  rend, 
Draws  lightning  down  upon  the  head 
It  promiBed  to  defend. 

"  But  Thou  art  true,  Incarnate  Ijord ! 
Who  didst  TOQchsafe  for  man  to  die  ; 
Thy  smile  is  euro,  thy  plighted  word 
No  changr  can  falsify  ! 

"  I  bent  before  thy  gracious  throne, 
And  asked  for  peace  with  suppliant  knee ; 
And  peace  was  given,  —  nor  peace  alone, 
But  faith,  and  hope,  and  ecstasy." 

How  calm  and  Christian-Iike  is  this,  from  the  "  Evening 
Voluntaries,"  in  his  last  volume ! 

"  The  sun,  that  seemed  so  mildly  to  retire, 
Flung  back  from  distant  climes  a  streaming  fire, 
Whose  breeze  is  now  subdued  to  tender  gleams, 
Prelude  of  night's  approach  with  soothing  dreams* 
Look  round !  of  all  the  clouds  not  one  is  moving ; 
'T  is  the  still  hour  of  thinking,  feeling,  loving. 
Silent,  and  steadfast  as  the  vaulted  sky. 
The  boundless  plain  of  vsraters  seems  to  lie. 
Comes  that  low  sound  from  breezes  rustling  o'er 
The  graa9°crowned  headland  that  conceals  the  shore  ? 
No,  't  is  the  earth-voice  of  the  mighty  sea, 

.  Whispering  how  meek  and  gentle  he  con  be ! 

"  Thou  Power  supreme !  who,  arming  to  rebuke 
Offenders,  dost  put  off  the  gracious  look. 
And  clothe  thys^f  with  terrors  like  the  flood 
Of  ocean  roused  into  his  fiercest  mood, 
Whatever  discipline  thy  will  ordain 
For  the  brief  course  that  must  for  me  remain, 
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Teach  mo  wUh  qaiok-oared  spirit  to  rejoioo 
In  adtnonitions  of  thy  aofleat  Yoio«  i 
Whato*or  tho  path  theso  mortal  foot  may  traoo, 
Breathe  through  my  soul  the  blessing  of  thy  graoe, 
Glad  through  a  perfect  Ioto,  a  fkith  einoere 
Drawn  from  the  wisdom  that  begins  with  fear ; 
Glad  to  expand,  and  for  a  sea«on,  free 
From  finite  caree,  to  rest  absorbed  in  Theo." 

At  the  close  of  tho  Excursion  is  the  following  sublime 

address  to  the  Deity.    It  deserves  a  place  along  with 

Milton^B,  Thomson's,  and  Derzhavcn's.  It  speaks  to  the 
inmost  soul. 

"Eternal  (Spirit!  universal  God ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  Thou  hast  deigned 
To  furnish  t  for  this  Image  of  Thyself, 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed,—-  this  local,  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendors,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaven. 
The  radiant  Cherubim,  —  accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures,  here  convened, 
Presume  to  offer ;  we,  who,  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore. 
Such  as  they  are,  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  streamed  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  Throne,  the  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be,  divested  at  the  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonor,  cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
Accomplish,  then,  their  number ;  and  conclude 
Timers  weary  course !  Or  if,  by  thy  decree 
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The  oonBuiumaUoii  tbtt  will  come  by  otMlUt 

Be  yet  far  dittaat,  let  thy  Word  praTail, 

Oh  t  let  thy  Word  prorail,  fio  take  twaj 

The  eting  of  human  natare.  Spread  the  Law, 

Aa  it  ia  written  in  thy  holy  Book, 

Throughout  all  landa :  let  every  nation  bear 

The  high  behest,  and  erery  heart  obey ; 

Both  for  tho  lore  of  parity,  and  hope, 

Which  it  afTorda  to  saoh  aa  do  thy  will. 

And  perserere  in  good,  that  they  shall  riae. 

To  hare  a  nearer  Tiew  of  Thee,  in  heaven. 

Father  of  Good !  thia  prayer  in  bounty  gnuit. 

In  naeroy  grant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons. 

Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  peiaeoution  ooase, 

And  crael  wars  expire.  The  way  ia  narked. 

The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 

Alas !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  leoeived 

These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 

The  sacred  truth  to  acknowledge,  linger  T^\\l ; 

Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 

Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 

Proffered  to  all,  while  yet  on  euth  detained. 

So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few, 

Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 

This  dire  perveiseness,  eannot  choose  but  ask, 

Shall  it  endure?  Shall  enmity  and  strife. 

Falsehood  and  guile,  be  led  to  sow  their  seed. 

And  the  kind  never  perish  ?  la  the  hope 

Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 

A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth. 

And  ne*er  to  fiiil  f  Shall  that  blest  day  arrive 

When  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dweQ 

In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 

Studious  of  mutual  benefit ;  and  he. 

Whom  morning  wakw,  among  sweet  dewa  and  fioweis 
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Of  OTOTy  cHms,  to  till  tha  lonely  fisld, 
Be  happy  in  himsoin  Tho  law  of  foitli, 
Working  throogh  love,  each  eonqti&st  shall  it  gain, 
Such  triumph  over  ein  and  guilt  achieve  ? 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  furthei?  grace  impart ! 
And  with  that  help  ths  wonder  shall  be  sesn 
Fulfilled  { the  hops  G(»:ompli3hed ;  and  thy  praise 
Be  BUD  J  with  transport  and  ancea&ing  joy.  ~ 

*'  Whence  bat  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  Grod, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  tliis  marvellous  advanca 
Of  good  from  evil ;  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left, — the. other  gained  1  O  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  pile, 
Called  to  such  o^ce  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  Sabbath  bells ;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth. 
All  cares  forgotten,  round  its  hallowed  walls! 
For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 
Gathered  together  on  the  green  hill-side. 
Your  pastor  is  emboldened  to  pilfer 
Vocal  thanksgivings  to  the  Eternal  Bang ; 
Whose  lovo,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands,  have  made 
Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works ;  and  him,  who  is  endowed 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Y/hich  tho  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favor  showered 
On  yoa,  the  children  of  my  humble  care,  — 
On  yon:  abodes,  and  this  beloved  land. 
Our  birthplace,  homo,  end  country,  while  on  earth 
We  sojourn,  — -  loudly  do  I  utter  thanks 
With  earnest  joy,  that  will  not  be  supprossscd. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stern  inheritance ; 
Thcag  fertile  fields  that  recompenso  your  pains ; 


Tho  fshoAo^  vtdiif  ths  Btimiy  monntaia>top ; 
Woods  waving  k  the  vmi  tholr  loKly  heads, 
Or  hashed ;  the  xoanog  waters,  or  the  still ; 
They  ego  the  ofiTeiiog  of  mj  liiled  handa : 
They  heat  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice : 
They  know  if'I  be  silent,  mom  or  even : 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  fall  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  ia  praise  to  Him, 
Audible  praise  to  Thee,  Omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  all  gi(ls  descend,  all  blessings  fiow ! " 

Yeiy  few  poets  are  more  practical  than  Wordsworth. 
His  pages  are  crowded  with  sententious  maxims,  with 
clear,  compact,  and  beautifully  expressed  truths.   We  will  • 
take  a  few  at  random. 

"  O  Sir !  the  good  die  first ; 
And  they,  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dost, 
Burn  to  the  socket."  . 

'*  But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermits 
The  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 
Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
To  ilow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  t " 

«*  The  food  of  hope 
la  meditated  action ;  robbed  of  this. 
Her  solo  support,  oho  languishes  and  dies." 

"  Rightly  is  it  said, 
That  man  descends  into  the  VaIiB  of  years ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak. 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  ago. 
As  of  a  final  ErsmsHCE,  though  bare 
In  aspect,  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
,0n  which 't  is  not  impossible  to  sit 
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Id  awful  Bovoreignty,  —  a  pleoo  of  power,  — 
A  tbione»  which  may  bo  likonooi  unto  his, 
Who,  in  soto  placid  day  of  Bummer,  looks 
Dowa  from  a  moaotain-top." 

"  Out  lifo  is  turned 
Out  of  her  coarse,  wherever  man  io  made 
An  offering,  or  a  eacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end." 

**  The  primal  duUes  shine  aloft,  like  stars ; 
The  charities,  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 
Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man,  like  flowers." 

"  Say,  what  is  honor  J   'T  is  the  finest  sense 
Ot  jmtice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame, 
Intent  each  /urking  frailty  to  disclaim, 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
Suffered  or  done." 

"  Sweetest  melodies 
Are  those  that  are  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  hu  own  eyes, 
He  is  a  slave :  the  meanest  we  can  meet ! 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  proceed  further.  The  task  is 
pleasant,  and  we  have  not  known  where  to  stop,  or  what  to 
extract.  Our  copy  of  the  Excursion  is  full  of  pencillings. 
Then  there  are  the  "  Brothers,"  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations 
of  Immortality  from  Che  Recollections  of  Childhood,"  ^^Ode 
to  Duty,"  several  of  tiie  "  Sonnets  to  Liberty,"  and  the 
"  Evening  Voluntaries,"  in  the  last  volume ;  all  of  these 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  copy.  It  is  truly  refreshing 
to  read  such  poetry.   It  calms  the  spirit,  and  fills  it  with 
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charity  towards  all  mankind.  It  is  employing  the  muuio 
of  angels  in  impressing  great  truths  on  the  mind.  It  puri- 
fies the  domestic  affections,  and  fills  them  with  a  screno 
and  blessed  light.  It  prepares  the  mind  for  the  worship  of 
the  only  Fair,  and  the  only  Goon.  It  teaches  to  discrimi- 
nate  sacred  poetry  with  true  taste.  Wordsworth,  like  Mil- 
ton, is  a  Hebrew  in  soul.  He  knows  well  how  to  play  on 
"  David*s  harp  of  solemn  sound." 

We  ought,  perhaps,  to  suggest  to  our  reoders  the  impor- 
tance of  studying  the  Prefaces  of  Wordsworth.  To  a  full 
appreciation  of  his  merits  they  are  indispensable.  If  the 
reader  should  not  agree  with  all  the  positions  there  laid 
down,  it  is  but  right  that  the  Poet  should  be  beard  on  a 
subject  which  he  has  closely  studied  for  forty  or  fiAy  years, 
and  eloquently  illustrated.  We  had  prepared  a  view  of 
his  theory,  with  corresponding  illustrative  extracts  from 
his  poems,  but  on  the  whole  concluded  it  best  to  withhold 
it  If  what  we  have  done  shall  be  the  means,  of  direct- 
ing one  of  our  readers  to  the  writings  of  this  truly  great 
poet,  from  whose  pen  have  flowed 

'*  The  highest,  holiest  rsptores  of  the  lyre, 
And  wisdom  married  to-ic^mortal  verse  " 

we  shall  receive  an  abundant  reward. 


VOL.  II.  IS 


REASONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HEBREW 

LANGUAGE.* 


Thb  sixth  ardcle  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Seminary 
preacnbes,  that  under  the  head  of  Sacred  Literature  shall 
be  included  Lectures  on  the  formation,  preservation,  and 
transmismon  of  the  sacred  volume ;  on  the  languages  in 
which  the  Bible  vras  original^  written ;  on  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament,  resulting 
from  this  veraion  and  other  causes ;  on  the  history,  charac* 
ter,  use,  and  authority  of  the  versions  and  manuscripts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  on  the  canons  of  Biblical 
criticism ;  on  the  authori^  of  the  several  books  of  the  sa> 
cred  code ;  on  the  apocryphal  books  of  both  Testaments ;  on 
modem  translations  of  the  Bible,  more  particularly  on  the 
history  and  character  of  our  English  version;  and  also 
critical  lectures  on  the  various  readings  and  difficult  pas> 
sages  in  the  sacred  writings.** 

This  may  justiy  be  regarded  sa  a  comprehensive  and 
well-condensed  statement  of  the  main  points  in  a  course  of 


*  This  Address  was  deliveted  by  Professor  Edwards,  at  his  Iiiaagara>* 
turn  into  the  FrofeOorsMp  of  Hebtsw  Xitentnre  at  Andorer,  Jannarj 
IStb,  1838,  and  vat  pnblished  in  the  filblic&l  Bqpotitoiy,  Jolj,  1838. 
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sac  red  titemture.  It  may,  pCiasibly,  bo  considered  as  an 
uncommonly  liberal  outline,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
period  in  which  it  was  framed.  It  would  have  received, 
however,  the  cordial  subscription  of  the  earliest  planters  of 
New  England. 

John  Cotton,  the  first  minister  of  Boston,  was  able  to 
converse  in  Hebrew.**  0£  Samuel  Whiting,  of  Lynn,  it 
was  said,  **  that  he  was  especiaU/  accurate  in  Hebrew,  in 
which  primitive  and  expressive  language  he  took  great  de- 
light.** Of  the  very  first  settlers  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  not 
less  than  twenty  had  been  educated  at  the  English  univer* 
sities.  The  appointed  course  of  studies  in  Harvard  Ck>llege, 
at  its  origin,  embraced  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriact  Mr. 
Dunster,  the  first  President,  was  understood  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  O,  ^  languages,  j;  Mr.  Chauncy, 
bis  successor,  was  admirak^  -Ued  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  Oriental.   .   ' 's  acquisition  of  the 

'*  Wherdn  tills  is  not  uaworthy  the  taking  notice  of,  that  when 
the  poser  came  to  examine  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  die  place  that 
he  took  trial  of  bim  by  was  that  Isaiah  iii.,  against  the  excessive  braveiy 
of  the  bangbty  dangfaters  of  Zion ;  vhlcfa  hath  more  hard  words  in  it, 
than  any  place  of  the  Bible  within  so  short  a  compass ;  and  therefore, 
though  a  present  coostmction  and  resolution  thereof  might  have  put  a 
good  Hebridan  to  a  stand,  yet  such  was  his  dexterity,  as  made  those 
diflScult  words  fiadle,  and  rendered  him  a  prompt  respondent." — Life 
of  Cotton,  bjf  John  Norton. 

t  "  The  fifth  day  reads  Hebrew,  and  the  Easteme  Tongues.  Gram- 
mar to  the  first  yeare,  hoore  the  8th.  To  the  2d,  Chaldee,  at  the  9th 
houte.  To  the  3d,  Syriack  at  the  10th  hoore.  Aftemoone.  The  first 
yeare  practise  in  tie  Bible  at  the  2d  honre.  The  2d,  in  Ezra  snd 
Daniel,  at  the  3d  honre*  The  3d,  at  the  4th  hoore,  in  Trosdns  Hew 
Testament."  —  Nao  En^and^s  Firtt  Fhiit$.  London,  1643. 

I  It  was  on  tli^  account,  probably,  that  he  was  employed  to  "  revise 
and  publish  (he  Bay  Fudm  Book,"  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1640. 
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Hebrevi'  he  derived  rto  stnall  benefit,  during  the  sp(ic6  of  a 
year,  from  the  conversation  of  a  Jew.  He  Svaa  the  friend 
of  Ajchbishop  Usher,  and  had  been  successively  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  of  Greek,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
England.  When  he  attended  prayers  in  the  hall  at  Har- 
vard College,  in  the  morning,  he  usually  expounded  a  chap- 
ter of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  first  read  from  He- 
brew by  one  of  his  pupils ;  and  in  the  evening,  a  chapter 
of  the  New  Testament,  read  from  the  Greek.  Thomas 
Thacher,  the  first  minister  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
having  sp^nt  several  years  under  the  tuition  of  President 
Chauncy,  while  the  latter  was  minister  of  Scituate^  became 
well  skilled  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Hebrew;  in  the  last- 
named  language  he  composed  a  lexicon.*  The  thesis, 
which  Cotton  Mather  maintained,  when  he  received  his  sec- 
ond degree,  was  "  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  points," 
though  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to  change  his  mind,  and 
to  hold  to  the  contrary  opinion  to  the  last.  During  seven 
years  after  his  graduation,  he  prepared  students  for  admis- 
sion to  cdllege,  hearing  recitations  every  day  in  the  original 
Scriptures,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  Hebrew. 

In  the  burying-ground  in  the  town  of  Northborough,  in 
this  State,  there  is  a  monument,  on  which  the  following  is 
the  inscription  in  part : 

"  A  native  brancli  of  Jadah  see, 

Which,  once  from  off  its  olive  broke, 
Begrafted  from  the  living  tree, 
Of  the  reviving  sap  partook."  < 

This  "  native  branch  "  was  Judah  Monis,  the  first  regular 
instructor  of  Hebrew  at  Harvard  College.  He  was  by  birth 


•  Wianor'B  Hist,  of  the  Old  South  Chnrch,  p.  12. 
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and  religion  a  Jew,  but  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and 
vftL's  publicly  baptized  at  Cambridge,  in  1722.   The  Rev. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Colman,  of  Boston,  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
occasion,  which  was  published.  In  the  preface,  he  remarks, 
that "  Ml*.  Monis  is  a  master  and  critic  in  the  Hebrew.  He 
reads,  speaks,  writes,  and  interprets  it  witli  great  readiness 
and  accuracy,  and  is  truly  8t8amK((r,  apt  to  teach.   His  dil- 
igence and  industry,  together  with  his  ability,  are  known 
unto  many,  who  have  seen  his  Grammar  and  Nomenclator, 
Hebrew  and  English,  as  also  his  translation  of  the  Creed 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism 
into  Hebrew."  •  For  his  Hebrew  Grammar  the  Corporation 
paid  him  ^35.   He  made  use  of  the  vowel-points  in  this 
Grammar,  and  insisted  that  they  were  essential  to  the  right 
pronunciation  of  the  language.   He  resigned  his  ofiice  in 
1760.   On  the  7th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Corporation  voted,  "  that  Sir  Sewall  be  the  Hebrew  instruc- 
tor in  Harvard  College  this  year."   He  was  rechosen  in 
1762  and  1763.   In  1764  tiie  Hancock  Professorship  of  the 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  Languages  was  established,  from 
a  legacy  of  Thomas  Hancock,  an  .opulent  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, who  died  August  1, 1764.   This  was  the  first  profes- 
sorship founded  in  America  by  a  native.   Stephen  Sewall 


*  It  was  voted  by  (lie  Coiporation,  April  SOth,  1722, "  that  A&.  Jodah 
Monis  be  improved  as  aa  instractor  in  the  Hebrew  langoage  in  the  Col- 
lege," end  that  his  salaiy  for  one  year  shonld  be  £  70.  All  the  ander- 
gmdnates,  except  the  Freshmen  and  each  others  as  shonld  be  exempted 
by  the  Facnlty,  were  required  to  attend  his  instructions  on  four  days  in 
the  week.  He  was  rechosen  in  1723,  and  in  1724.  He  then  appears 
to  have  become  a  permanent  instmctor.  See  Worcester  Magazine,  TL 
180,  and  Feirce's  SSst.  of  Harvard  University,  p.  332. 
18  • 
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was  elected  the  first  professor  on  this  foundation.  His 
quBlificationo  for  the  office  wore  so  preeminent,  that  he 
w«a  probably  the  only  one  who  was  thought  of  to  fill  it. 
Besides  hb  instructions  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  he  was 
required  to  teach,  in  a  more  private  way,  such  students 
as  should  desire  it,  in  the  Samaritan,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Arabic.  No  American,  previously,  had  acquired  so  exten* 
si^e  an  acquaintance  with  Eastern  learning  as  Professor 
Sewall.  His  Greek  odes  were  prabed  by  the  Englbh  re- 
viewers. He  corresponded  with  Kennicott  and  other  learn- 
ed foreign  Orientalists.  He  prepared  a  Greek  Prosody  and 
Lexicon,  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lex- 
icon (now  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Umver> 
sity),  ond  pushed  his  studies  into  the  Ethiopic  and  Persian. 

.President  Stiles  speaks  of  Dr.  Cutler,  the  second  Rector 
of  Yale  College,  as  a  "  great  Hebrician  and  Orientalbt.^* 
The  vehement  literary  ardor  of  Dr.  Stiles  himself  is  well 
known.  He  would  actually  compass  sea  and  land  to  get 
the  sight  of  a  Jewbh  rabbi,  or  a  piece  of  vellum.  In  May, 
1767,  says  hb  biographer,  Dr.  Holmes,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew.  In  the  first  five  days,  he  read  the 
Psalms,  In  one  month,  he  translated  all  the  Psalms  from 
Hebrew  into  Latin.  In  1768,  he  commenced  Arabic,  Syri- 
ac, Chaldee,  and  Babbinic.  In  1769,  he  copied  an  Arabic 
volume,  and  translated  it  from  the  original.  He  then,  as 
he  terms  it,  "  dipped  into  Persian  and  Coptic.** 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  however,  the 
mterest  in  Oriental  literature  had  greatly  declined.  The 
study  bf  Hebrew  was  not,  indeed,  entirely  neglected  in  the 
colleges  which  more  recently  came  into  existence.  Profes- 
sor John  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  College,  gave  instruction  in 
Hebrew,  and  compiled  a  grammar  of  the  language. 
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The  knowledgo  of  Eastern  leaniing,  possessed  by  tho 
fathers  of  New  England,  was  doubtless,  in  some  instances, 
curious  and  ilUdigested,  possibly  superficial,  rather  than 
profound  and  practical.  When  we  take  into  account,  how> 
ever,  the  ruggedness  of  the  times,  the  pressure  of  other  and 
indbpensable  duties,  and  the  very  imperfect  lexical  and 
grammatical  helps,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished  that  so 
much  progress  was  made.  More  attention,  comparatively, 
was  bestowed  on  the  study  of  Hebrew  during  the  first  fifty 
years  after  the  settlement  of  New  England,  than  has  been 
given  to  it  at  any  subsequent  period,  not  excepting  the  pres* 
ent  century.  No  generation  of  Biblical  students  has  arisen 
in  England,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  Ushers,  the  Sel» 
dens,  the  Lightfoots,  the  Pococks,  the  Castells,  and  the  Wal- 
tons  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Light- 
foot  gave  his  invaluable  Oriental  library  to  Harvard  College. 
The  fiame  of  sacred  learning  which  rose  high  in  their  Trin- 
ity  and  Immanuel,  was  rekindled  on  our  wintry  shores  and 
amid  our  unbroken  forests.  Our  fathers  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  common  excuse,  want  of  time,  for  the  neg- 
lect of  the  study  in  question.  One  of  these  venerable 
men,  who  had  read  himself  blind,  and  who  was  accustomed 
to  derive  consolation  from  the  thought,  that  his  eyes  would 
be  opened  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  performed  the 
duties  of  a  laborious  parish  minister,  in  a  new  settlement, 
and  also  of  a  teacher  of  youth.  Another  individual,  who 
was  the  pastor  of  an  English  church,  a  preacher  to  several 
native  congregations,  and  the  creator  of  an  Indian  language, 
did  not  lack  time  to  pursue  his  Hebrew  studies. 

But  it  ia  not  my  intention  to  dwell  on  these  interesting 
facts  in  the  eariy  records  of  New  England.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  main  purpose  of  this  Address,  I  wish  to  fortify 
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myHelf  with  good  examples,  and  to  Bhow  that  ancient  pre* 
cedents  are  in  my  favor. 

I  shall  attempt,  in  the  ensuing  remarks,  to  adduce  some 
reasons  why  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  should  be 
made  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  be  put  into  the  same 
category  with  Latin  and  Greek.  There  is  no  adequate 
cause  for  confining  the  study  to  a  email  part  of  one  of  the 
professions.  Why  should  it  not  be  considered  as  the  com> 
mon  privilege  of  all  the  professions  ?  I  know  of  but  one 
argument  against  its  introduction  into  our  present  courses  - 
of  collegiate  study  ;  —  they  are  already  preoccupied  and 
crowded  with  other  branches  of  learning.  Were  one  or 
two  additional  years,  however,  allowed  to  the  preparatory 
schools ;  were  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  thoroughly 
mastered  at  our  academies,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  they 
are  at  two  or  three  of  them, — an  opening  might  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  four  college  years  for  the  histories  of 
Moses  and  for  the  songs  of  David.  No  considerate  man 
would  dislodge  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  from  the  place 
which  they  now  occupy.  Still,  Isaiah  is  in  all  respects, 
in  simplicity,  in  fire,  in  originality,  in  sublimity,  as  worthy 
of  study  as  Homer.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  will 
not  yield  to  the  Elegies  of  Tyrtceus.  These  things  ought 
to  be  done,  while  the  other  should  not  be  left  undone. 

I.  An  argument  for  the  study  of  Hebrew  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  great  eminence  in  the  pursuit,  on  the 
part  of  a  few  individuals,  cannot  be  expected  in  the  absence 
of  a  general  cultivation  of  the  language. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  we  need  a  few  men,  well  skilled 
in  the  original  Scriptures,  to  serve  as  defenders  of  the  faith 
when  attacked  on  critical  grounds,  while  the  great  body  of 
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the  clergy  and  of  the  educated  laity  may  safely  neglect,  or 
but  imperfectly  acquiro,  the  branch  of  knowledge  in  ques- 
tion.  That  this  general  position  is  untenable,  it  were  per- 
fectly easy  to  demonstrate.  Of  the  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand  ministers  of  Christ  in  the  United  States,  mOr^  than 
ten,  or  fifly,  or  one  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  ou^t  to  bo 
intimately  conversant  with  the  original  documents  bf  their 
faith.  Allowing,  however,  that  a  few  men,  well  trained  as 
original  investigators,  would  meet  the  exigency,  still  wo  con* 
tend,  that  this  small  number  could  not  be  raised  up  Amidst 
a  surrounding  ignorance,  or  a  general  apathy,  in  relation  to 
the  pursuit.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Um 
world,  or  with  tlie  nature  of  man,  can  entertain  anexpec  • 
tation  so  fallacious. 

Why  is  England  destitute,  and  why  has  she  always  bden 
destitute,  of  great  masters  in  music  ?   Because  her  peojple 
have  no  taste  for  it.   It  is  not  taught  in  her  schools,  Tlt&n 
is  no  chord  running  through  her  bustlbg  {xjpulation,  winch 
a  mighty  minstrel,  rising  up,  could  touch.    It  is  the  flight 
of  the  shuttle,  and  the  stroke  of  the  hammer,  for  which  Eng- 
land  has  ears, -—none  for  the  charming  symphony  that 
wakens  raptures  high.    Why  has  Germany  produced  Haa- 
del,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  nearly  all  the 
other  distinguished  original  composers  of  music  ?  BecftUf& 
these  men  could  be  understood  and  relished  all  over  Ger- 
many.   Every  peasant  is  a  singer;  every  family  is  an 
orchestra.   Her  entire  population  ia  impregnated  with  the 
spirit  of  song.   It  is  considered  to  be  qo  more  difilcuh 
nor  remarkable  to  n^ad  and  write  music  in  the  schools, 
than  it  is  to  read  and  write  language.   This  universal  dif- 
fusion of  the  musical  taste  does  not  cramp  genius,  or  pre- 
vent the  rise  of  great  men ;  on  the  contrary,  it  enlivens 
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goniuf,  and  creates  moaten  who  become  the  teftoherB  of 
Chrittendotn  * 

Why  has  France  been  eminent  above  other  nations  for 
n»thematical  development,  so  that  we  can  hardly  count  up 
her  Clairauta,  Lalandes,  Laplaces,  Lagranges,  Biots,  Ara^ 
got  i  Because  mathematics  have  been  highly  honored  by 
sovereign  and  by  people,  not  merely  in  the  practical  appli* 
oations,  but  in  the  most  abstract  analyses.  Her  scientific 
men  have  sot  risen  up  alnne,  like  a  single  cedar  on  the  sides 
of  Lebanon.  Multitudes  of  young  men,  educated  in  her 
•ehools  and  sent  forth  in  her  armies,  have  been  eminent 
mathematicians. 

Saered  literature  holds  out  like  examples.  England,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  constellation  of  profound  lin* 
goiflts.  Learned  travellers  were  despatched  to  the  East ; 
maaoscripts  and  books  were  collected ;  Oriental  pK>fe88or- 
chipe  were  founded ;  archbishops  laid  out  their  revenues  in 
boying  coins.  Cromwell, "  who  chose  men  for  places  and 
not  places  for  men,^*  opened  his  republican  chest.  Trans' 
latioffw,  collations,  and  gigantic  polyglots  were  the  result 
While  the  general  interest  continued,  eminent  scholars  were 
Bot  wanting. 

Thus  it  is  in  Germany.   Her  Biblical  scholars,  who  are 

*  **!  alwsyB  loved  matic;  wboto  hath  skill  in  this  srt,  As  tame  is 
of  good  kind,  fitted  for  sll  thingi ;  m  most  of  neceuity^  n«t}nt«iin 
xawAc  in  schools ;  a  schoolnutster  ought  to  have  skill  in  mosic ;  other- 
wbe,  I  would  not  x^ud  him,  ndther  eboald  we  orddn  yoaxtg  fSdlows 
to  tits  ofBoe  of  preaehing,  except  they  have  been  bdbre  well  esetdood 
•nd  pnctiaed  in  the  school  of  mmdc.  Mosic  is  a  fair  gift  of  God,  and 
near  allied  to  dirinity.  I  wonld  not  for  a  great  matter  be  desUtnte  of 
the  small  skill  in  music  which  I  have.  The  youth  ought  to  be  brought 
vp  sad  docnstomed  to  this  art,  for  it  maketh  fine  and  expert  people." — 
imAti^  Ibbb  Talk,  Xioodoa,  165S,  p.  500. 
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known  the  wcnld  over,  did  not  rise  up  isolated  without  uytsi' 
pathy  or  oncounigement.  All  the  Middle  and  most  of  the 
North  of  Europe  were  spectators  or  competitors.  Hosts  of 
ardent  scholars  were  pressing  on  behind  them.  They  were 
home  upward  by  an  impulse  which  they  could  not  resist. 
Outward  things  combined  with  the  inward  resolution,  and 
contributed  materially  to  the  result. 

It  is  not  deniedf  that  there  are  apparent  exceptions  to  thia 
position.  It  has  been  strenuously  argued,  that  a  state  of 
semi-barbarism  is  the  most  favorable  for  eminence  in  some 
of  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  poetry.  David,  it  has  been  ' 
,  said,  reached  by  one  bound  the  highest  place  in  lyric  com- 
position. Homer  flourished  when  the  Greeks  lived  in  caves, 
and  fed  on  acorns.  Yet  these  are  not  to  be  viewed  alto* 
gether  as  exceptions.  The  people  who  had  in  their  remem'* 
brance  such  strains  as  the  sister  of  Moses  sung  at  the  Red 
Sea,  such  words  as  Moses  himself  delivered  on  the  plains  of 
Moab,  such  triumphal  songs  as  that  of  Deborah,  by  the 
brodt  Kishon,  could  not  but  fumbh  many  minds  kindred  to 
that  of  David.  And  it  is  not  certain  but  that  Homer  has 
collected  the  spoils  of  a  thousand  preceding  or  c<»temporaiy 
bards,  whose  names  have  faded  away,  partly  in  the  accidents 
of  time,  and  not  merely  through  his  own  tntascendent  efful« 
gence. 

In  every  department  of  labor,  men  are  made  for  each 
other.  They  need  th^  cheering  vpnpa&y  and  the  gener> 
ous  cooperation  of  ft  low-laborers.  Were  there  tm»  to 
■hare  the  pleasures  of  success,  one  half  of  its  ml^is  would 
be  wanting.  A  mod^  man  does  not  wish  to  acquire  lan- 
guages, that  he  may  be  stared  at  as  the  ei^th  wonder  <^ 
the  world.  Ordinarily  he  will  have  no  heart  to  labor,  m» 
lets  he  ts  sunrounded  by  a  community  who  eaa  psopsriy 
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estimate  biB  productions.  What  motive  has  he  to  push 
his  researches  far  beyond  the  point  where  they  would  be 
genorally  appreciated  ?  What  security,  moreover,  has  the 
Church,  that  he  will  not  involve  himself  with  them  in  errors 
and  absurdities  ?  He  needs  around  him  the  safeguard  of  a 
vigilatit,  08  well  as  the  support  of  a  sympathizing  commu> 
nity. 

II.  My  second  argument  for  the  more  general  study  of 
the  Hebrew  is,  that  we  may  be  better  prepared  to  take  all 
proper  advantage  of  the  immense  stores  of  erudition  on  the 
general  subject,  which  have  been  collected  in  Germany. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  and  nothing  is  more  unfounded,  . 
than  national  prejudice.  The  name  of  a  Frenchman,  with 
some  persons,  is  a  synonyme  for  the  want  of  all  sound  and 
sober  learning.  With  others,  the  common  sense  and  the 
practical  talent  of  the  Englishman  are  woiih  all  the  world 
besides.  Not  a  few  extol  Germany  as  the  great  centre  of 
civilization,  while  her  neighbors  are  groping  in  twilight. 
On  the  other  hand,  multitudes  can  see  nothing  there  but 
cloudy  metaphysics  and  learned  atheism.  But  the  truth  is 
not  contained  in  these  omnivorous  generalizations.  The 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  requires  us  to  judge  of  nations  with  the 
same  candor  and  generous  discrimination,  which  we  should 
exercise  towards  individual  men.  A  liberal  education  fails 
in  one  of  its  most  precious  fruits,  if  it  does  not  lead  the. 
scholar  to  estimate  every  part  of  the  earth  in  some  such 
manner  as  we  might  suppose  a  pure*minded  inhabitant  of 
another  world  does.  God  has  set  one  nation  over  against 
another,  as  he  has  the'  organs  of  the  human  body,  that  there 
might  be  mutual  dependence  and  co5peration.  His  na* 
tional  ^f^are  not  to  be  idolatrously  magnified,  nor  to  be 
sullenly  set  at  naught.   France  needs  the  English  steadi> 
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ness  and  the  English  wisdom.  England  might  condescend 
to  look  over  the  Channel  for  mathematical  and  medical 
science.  In  the  fields  of  litoraturot  the  Germans  are  un< 
surpassed.  As  intellectual  explorers,  they  rise  up  hj 
thousands.  They  haye  hardiness  of  body,  iron  resolution, 
patience,  a  sustaining  enthusiasm,  a  spirit  of  vigorous  com> 
petition,  a  high  hereditary  character  to  be  maintained,  and 
a  learned  and  munificent  government.  In  the  department 
of  sacred  philology,  their  researches  have  been  extensive 
and  profound,  and  the  results  abundant  The  Hebrew  and 
its  cognate  dialects  they  have  subjected  to  searching  and 
discriminating  examinations.  Grammars  and  lexicons,  in- 
troductions, commentaries,  geographical  treatises,  elaborate 
essays  on  particular  topics,  and  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  miscellaneous  compositions,  attest  their  wonderful  dili« 
gence.  But  these  immense  treasures,  in  order  fully  to 
meet  the  wants  of  vour  community,  require  selection  and 
arrangement ;  not  simply  a  transfusion  into  our  language, 
but  an  adaptation  to  our  modes  of  thinking,  to  our  taste  and 
methods  in  illustration,  to  our  theological  tendencies,  and  to 
our  general  spirit  For  many  of  their  peculiarities  as  a 
theorizing  and  unpractical  race,  the  Germans  are  not  in 
fault  Not  a  few  of  the  channels  of  activity  are  closed  up 
against  them  by  their  government,  which  may.  be  called  a 
good,  paternal  despotbm.  In  numerous  cases,  the  produc« 
tions  of  the  German  press  demand  emendation,  and  puri- 
fication,  if  not  an  entire  remodelling.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  augment  the  stores  of  English  infidelity.  The 
products  of  the  neological  school  may  be  left,  aa  a  general 
thing,  to  perish  on  the  ground  which  gave  them  birth.  The 
writings  of  some  of  the  principal  Evangelical  theologiuaa 
of  Germany  have  not,  by  any  means,  all  the  valu«  whidi 
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their  ardent  admirers  attributed  to  them  on  their  first  intro> 
Auction  to  our  community.  Schleierraacher,  whose  life  is 
regarded  as  an  era  in  Germany,  seemed  to  have  been  long 
struggling  to  attain  what  he  might  have  found  by  opening 
the  pages  of  our  Dr.  Bellamy.  The  notions  which  are  gen- 
erally entertained  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  respect  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  we  should  not  wish  to  have 
transplanted  here. 

With  these  exceptions,  howeve. ,  the  Germans  possess 
mines  of  inestimable  wealth,  which  ought  to  be  opened  for 
the  benefit  of  the  world.  They  are  now,  comparatively, 
unworked  or  unknown.  The  isocial  and  political  circum- 
stances of  the  German  States  are  such  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  employci'^nt  and  diffusion  of  their  stores  of  learning  in 
a  thousand  ways  accessible  to  those  who  speak  the  English 
tongue.  A  large  part,  however,  of  their  Biblical  labors  are 
unappreciable  by  us.  To  use  a  favorite  term  of  theirs,  we 
have  not  reached  the  pc  it  of  development.  We  are  not 
able  to  grapple  with  their  learning,  uor  sympathize  with 
their  spirit  Innumerable  treatises,  bearing  on  important 
points  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  remain 
solitary  copies  in  two  or  three  of  our  libraries,  because  Eng- 
lish versions  of  them  could  not  be  sold.  Some  of  these 
essays  woul^  be  of  essential  aid  to  all  those  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, who  are  called  to  the  office  of  translating  the 
Scriptures. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  the  especial  duty  of  the  scholars 
of  this  country  to  give  to  the  treatises  in  question  currency 
in  the  English  tongue.  The  few  mdividuals  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, who  have  the  abili^  and  the  inclination  to  engage  in 
these  pursuit^  are  almost  wholly  withdrawn  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  political  and  ecclesiastical  rights.   Few  results, 
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comparatively,  can  be  expected  in  that  country,  till  the  civil 
Btorms  are  blown  over,  or  till  the  exclusive  regard  to  what 
is  imihediately  practical  shall  give  place  to  juster  views. 

III.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language 
may  be  argued  from  its  efllect  in  strengthening  the  faith  of 
the  student  in  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriftures. 

The  Roman  Catholic  binds  up  certain  apocryphal  books 
with  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  should  seem  hardly  possi- 
ble  for  a  reader  of  common  discernment  not  to  perceive  in- 
stantly, that  the  claims  of  these  books  to  inspiration  rest  on 
a  very  precarious  bs^is.  To  render  this  obvious,  they  need 
only  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  canonical  books. 
These  latter  have  the  unstudied  guileleesness,  the  transpar- 
ency, the  uniform  dignity  of  divine  truth ;  the  former  may 
have  traces  of  proceeding  from  honest  and  pious  minds,  but 
the  dignity  is  not  sustained ;  the  simplicity  is  an  imitation ; 
they  contain,  not  unfrequently,  jejune  repetitions  and  pueril- 
ities. Their  inferiority  is  rendered  more  striking  by  their 
position.  Tobit  would  be  a  respectable  story  if  it  were  not 
crowded  in  between  Malachi  and  Matthew.  But  placed 
where  it  is,  it  is  brought  into  most  unfortunate  proximity 
with  the  writings  whose  purity,  decorum,  and  consistency 
indicate  their  higher  origin.  Thus  our  confidence  in  the 
divinity  of  God's  word  is  materially  strengthened.  It  aris^ 
in  part  from  feeling.  We  cannot  describe  the  process. 
Before  we  are  aware,  the  perception  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  writing  has  become  a  part  of  our 
consciousness. 

But  if  such  is  the  effect  in  comparing  the  apocr3rphal 
books  with  our  excellent  English  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  contrast  is  much  heightened  by  esajnaining  the 


IbrrooT  {ft  connection  witli  iiho  ertj^imil  oS  the  butfer.  llie 
£|[cibroir  ha  thtt  signAtures  of  a  simplioity  snd  a  freshnAnSf 
whioh  no  timoalation  can  fully  copy,  unlem  it  be  itself  in- 
qMred.  It  i»  the  frethness  of  Eden  on  the  seventh  morning 
of  the  oretMion ;  it  is  the  simplicity  of  patriarchs  and  praph- 
ats ;  it  is  the  innocent  guilelessness  of  angels.  Our  transo 
lation  is  faithful  to  the  sense  of  the  ortgiDal,  and  it  wtU  ^ 
an  everiasting  monument  of  the  powers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, especially  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  features.  But  i^  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  version  to  assert,  that  it  does  not  give 
us  all  the  vitality  and  beauty  of  the  original.  In  reading 
the  latter,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  have  pacaed  into  the 
holy  of  holies ;  the  proofs  of  divinity  are  thick  around  us. 
We  do  not  simply  know  that  our  faith  in  these  records  b 
firm,  we  feel  that  it  is. 

We  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  in  another  way. 
T%e  translator  must,  in  many  cases,  select  one  word,  the 
test  winch  ho  can  find,  to  express  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal word.  .  Ele  cannot  employ  amplification,  paraphrase, 
circuDiIocutiou.  He  must  take  a  single  substantive,  or  a 
single  epithet  I  else  he  weakens,  or  obscures,  the  passage. 
He  very  properly  renders  the  verb  l^"^  by  its  .fifth  significa- 
tion,  to  speak.  He  cannot  even  allude  to  the  other,  and 
miore  primary  meanings, —  to  ammge^  to  guidct  tofoUoWt 
and  to  lie  in  wdt.  He  rightly  translates  the  noun  by 
path  or  road,  without  even  hin^ng  that  it  has  also  the  mtean- 
ing  of  the  act  of  going,  journey ,  mode  of  living,  conduct  to- 
vswrde  God  and  man,  religion,  deetiny  or  the  way  in  which 
it  goea  with  any  one.  Thus  with  many  other  terms  ^hich 
inight  be  mentioned.  The  eight  of  the  origtndi  word  will 
suggest  to  the  reader,  not  j^imply  the  suhstantial  stgnificatioa 
of  it  in  the  {la^ge,  but  all  the  related  signifioationa,  near  or 
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temoti^  A,  nogio  glAneOf  he  has  tho  Matoiy  of  the  woxd, 
not  to  cti..  /  his  conceptions,  but  to  ctnlargo  them  and  rett> 
der  them  morci  vivid.  A  siugle  word  in  the  tmmiatson  eJc- 
promos  (the  idea  of  the  original  substantially.  Bat  to  unib4d 
the  senile  in  the  various  shades  of  it^  in  the  utmost  peifeo* 
tiaoy  tho  etymology  of  the  word  is,  perhaps,  required,  for  the 
signific«ition  is  partly  contained  in  sortie  other  ramification 
from  the  root  Thus  there  will  be  a  oiofd  apprehension  of 
the  passage.  The  characters  of  the  revelation  will  stand 
out  in  bolder  relief.  The  student  will  feel  that  he  is  no 
longer  dealing  with  shadows ;  what  he  especially  needs  be 
will  gain,  — not  faith  in  its  lower  forms,  but  a  living  and 
enduring  impression  of  the  great  realities  which  are  couched 
beneath  the  terms  which  are  daily  coming  under  his  eye. 

He  will,  also,  attain  to  a  more  intelligent  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  some  particular  facts  or  doctrines.  We  may 
select,  for  instance,  that  of  the  original  unity  of  the  huiium 
race.  It  seems  now  to  be  fully  proved,  that  one  speech, 
substantially  so  called,  pervaded  a  considerable  portion  Of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  united  in  a  bond  of  union  nations 
professing  the  most  irreconcilable  religions,  with  thO  tnoet 
dissimilar  institutions,  and  bearing  but  a  slight  resemblaned 
in  physiognomy  and  color.  This  language,  or  famify  of 
languages,  is  the  Indo°Grermanic,  or  Indo-European.  By 
further  researches,  it  appears  to  be  established,  that'  this 
family  is  connected  with  the  Semitic,  of  wMch  the  Hebfew 
is  a  dialect,  not  by  a  few  verbal  coincidences,  but  linked 
together,  both  by  points  of  actual  contact,  and  by  the  inner* 
position  of  the  Coptic^,  grounded  on  the  essential  stnicturo 
and  most  Qe<sea8ary  forms  of  the  three.*  In  the  comtnoa 
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Ifialnviw  Lconoon  notr  uiMd  in  thto  Inmliiiihrn^  wtwolo  fAinUiira 
«f  bQtttiral  Ttfoto  Are  illustrated  by  mwlogieiit  fmm  tho 
CDeravuiio  tongues,  proring  thkt  tho  HwbmMtr  bx  itc  primAiry 
i«11«taionta  approojcbes  much  neurar  both  t(i>  tho  Europana 
wad  the  Southei^  Asifttic  language*,  thou  han  hmin  gon> 
fsiMIy  supposed.  ^Teiy  investigatirm  in  thiia  fields  and  it  in 
Olio  of  boundlesa  extent  and  bui  just  opened,  incroaaos  the 
eiredibiltty  of  the  Mosaic  histoiy  of  the  CTcation  of  maHf  and 
hislps  to  confute  a  standing  cavil  of  infidelity,  ansing  from 
tihn  dxvKting  diversities  in  the  language,  culor^  and  physical 
Ofirganization  of  our  race.  The  diligent  rjitudent  of  the  orig* 
iotal  Scriptures  will  be  constaufily  meeting  with  unexpected 
And  interesting  discoveries,  which  will  afford  him  a  satisfac* 
tion  akinto  tlutt  felt  on  the.  solving  of  some  locg-sstudied 
mathematical  problem. 

We  have  not  space  to  illustrate  the  losal  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  Hebrew  language,  in  tha  successive  stages  of 
ifB  histor^r,  for  the  honesty  of  the  sucred  historians.  When 
title  laiaelites  were  in  Egypt,  Egyptian  words  were  incor* 
fiorated  with  the  language.  There  was  a  strong  infusion  of 
Chaldeeisms,  when  the  people  were  in  Babylon.  Some  of 
file  later  books  contain  wosds  of  Persian  origin.  Thus  the 
IlftQgoage  is  a  standing  memorial  of  the  genera!  truth  of  the 
hittoiy. 

But  we  hasten  to  con8id<!;r, 
'  iV,  The  influence  of  the  stud^-  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptinreti 
iffiA^  imagination  and  ^e  taste. 

-  The  "ImagtDfttion  is  not  a  modification  of  memory,  or  otf 
iOiiy  other  mental  facul^.  It  i»  an  original  quali^  of  the 
tssisid.  It  has  the  powor  of  conferring  additional  properties 
npm  an  ol^t,  os>  of  abstraoting  from  it  some  of  those 
wliich  it  actually  poisesBQs,  fand  of  thus  enabling  the  object 
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to  roftcrti  like  a  new  substAnoe,  upon  the  tmnd  whkb  bM» 
pir/rormed  tho  prooeti.  It  has  «]flo  tho  powcurof  abfipiitg 
and  «»f  croaUog  by  innumeroble  methods.  It  ooniiitalidsites 
Kiumliero  into  unity  and  aopamtoiB  unity  into  nmbers.* 
*'  It  dniiws  all  things  to  ouo,  makes  things  onimftte  and 
itaniraute«  boings  with  their  attributes,  subjecta  and  tlieir 
mxemonoa,  take  one  color,  and  serve  to  one  siGlect*'  f  In 
its  highoRt  or  creative  power,  the  imagination  belongs  cmly 
to  the  few  great  poets.  But  the  faculty  is,  doubtlens,  posr 
oossed  by  all  men,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  faintly,  or 
not  at  all,  developed.  Whoever  can  read  with  intelligenoe 
and  sympathy  a  genuine  poet,  has  imagination. 

'^^  The  grand  storehouses  of  enthusiastic  and  meditative 
imagination,  as  distinguished  from  human  and  difanlatic 
imagination,"  remarks  a  gteat  living  writer,  are  the  pror 
phetic  and  lyrical  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  aqd  the 
works  of  Milton,  to  which  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  those  olf 
Spenser.  I  select  these;  writers  in  preference  to  those  of 
Greece  and  Home,  because,  the  anthropomorj^hitism  of  ^ 
pagan  religion  subjected  the  minds  of  the  greatest  .poets  in 
those  countries  too  much  to  the  bondage  of  form,  from  which 
the  Hebrews  were  prr^served  by  their  abhonence  of  idolatiyj 
This  abhorrence  was  almost  as  strong  in  our  great  (epic:  poet, 
both  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  from  the  con- 
stitution of  his  mind.  However  imbued  the  surface  might 
be  with  claissical  literature,  be  was  a  Hebrew  in  soul,  and 
all  things  in  him  tended  towards  the  sublime.** 

The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is  sometiilies  represented  as 

<  J. 
*  See  these  ideaa  bema^ally  expanded  and  iUtutrated  In  thePreF- 

aeesto  Wordsworth's  Poems,  Bostoa  edition,  1894.  ^ 

f  ChAiles  Lamb  oa  tins  Qeiaiiia  mod  Cbaiacter  of  Hogsrdi,  WtiVks, 

Vol.  n:  p.  991,  Kew  Yoik  edUioo. 
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Oriental,  an  Bantam  fiuhtoa,  local,  AuotiUoiw,  artafioial, 
adaptod  to  men  living  a  migratory  lifb,  under  an  ardont 
sky,  and  not  adapted  to  a  serore  European  toato.  But  the 
Hebrow  pcetiy  i«  no  nuoh  thing.  It  is  European  \  it  is 
Oooidental,  for  all  ages  and  generc^tiono ;  it  is  universal  in 
its  oiiaraoter ;  it  is  everlasting  as  the  aflbctions  of  man.  It 
i\unishetB  food  for  that  imagination,  whose  birth  was  not  for 
time,  but  for  all  etemt^.  Peasants  can  feel  its  force;  phi» 
loaopboTS  kindle  at  its  inspiration.  Strip  the  Old  Testament 
of  its  poetry,  and  it  is  not  the  Old  Testament ;  it  contains 
trul^,  but  not  the  truth  which  God  revealed.  Take  out  of 
it  the  element  of  imagination,  that  which  mak38  it  poetry, 
and  the  residue  is  neither  poetry  nor  prose.  It  may  be 
truth,  but  it  is  not  the  truth  which  we  need.  No  error  can 
be  greater  than  to  call  the  Hebrew  poetry  mere  costume. 
There  are  some  truths  which  are  poetry  in  their  very  nature. 
Men,  the  77orld  over,  have  imagination,  and  love  poetic 
truths,  and  these  truths  were  necessaiy  for  them,  and  there- 
fore part  of  the  Bible  is  poetiy. 

The  Arab  praises  the  Koran  because  it  contains  lofty, 
poetic  conceptions  of  the  Deity ;  but  these  are  the  'Very 
things  which  Mohammed  stole  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

It  has  been,  sometimes,  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the  poet 
Dapte,  rising  up  when  the  human  mind  was  at  its  nadir, 
alone,  in  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  in  Italy,  in  the  con> 
fiuence,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  streams  of  corruption  and 
death,  in  the  midst  of  petty  disputes,  raging  civil  discords, 
when  men  were  burnt  to  death  for  astrology,— how  he 
could  pour  forth  numbers  so  sublime,  and  at  once  take  a 
position  lugher  than  that  attained,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, by  uninspired  poets.*   But  th<)  answer  is,  that  Dante 
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tmA  imd  Mo«m*s  doBoriptkm  of  Eden  and  of  tho  f«n.  Hkr 
imagiiwtion  hod  bmsn  fed  with  the  vi»iom  of  Eiraktetaad  of 
the  Apocalypeo. 

The  higheit,  the  grand  chanotorietb  of  Hebrew  poetijr 
i«,  tltot  it  Humithes  the  gormo  of  innumerable  thoughte, 
bints,  olwBoure  intinwtions,  recondite  allusions,  almost  hidden 
gleams  of  imagination,  out  of  which  a  groat  poet  will  erect 
an  ode  or  an  epic.  Isaiah  had  said  that "  Lucifer  nat  upon 
the  mount  df  the  congregation  on  the  sides  of  the  north." 
This  was  enough  for  Milton.  From  this  scarcely  intelli- 
gible hint,  the  poet  threw  up  a  palace  for  his  fallen  angel, 
thus :  — 

**  At  length  into  the  limits  of  tlio  north 
They  came,  and  Satan  to  his  royal  seat, 
High  on  a  hill,  far  blazing,  m  a  mount 
Raised  on  a  moant,  with  pyramids  and  towers, 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 
The  palace  of  great  Lucifer,  so  call 
That  structure  in  the  dialect  of  musa 
Interpreted ;  wb'ich  not  long  after  he. 
Affecting  all  equality  mth  God, 
la  imitation  of  that  mount  whereon 
Messiah  was  declared  in  sight  of  Heaven, 
The  mountain  of  the  congregation  called,"  etc.  * 

It  is  these  almost  concealed  gleams  of  iraa^nation,  where 
a  comnlioa  eye  would  see  nothing,  and  a  common  imag* 
ination  would  remain  unaffected,-— seeds  of  the  lofti^ 
thoughts,  germs  of  the  highest  poetry^  which  the  Bible 
containis  mord  than  all  other  books,  that  has  fixed  the  eye, 
and  kindled  the  conceptions,  of  the  great  masters'  of  the 
pehcU-   How  many  sublime  paintings  have  been  suggested 
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by  the  ApocttlypiBo.  itself  etoentially  &  plecfe  of  Hebrew 
|>ootry ! 

Besides,  much  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  addressed  to  the 
imagination  in  its  most  poetic,  in  its  creative  sense.  It  sup* 
plies  something  other  than  hints.  It  has  regular  and  sus> 
tained  pieces  of  composition,  in  which  imagination  is  the 
predominant  element,  just  as  it  is  in  the  first  two  books  of 
Pftradise  Lost  Such  are  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  the  introductory  vision  of  Ezekiel,  and 
the  entire  book  of  Nahum.  The  capricious,  the  fanciful, 
the  temporaiy,  are  excluded.  The  metaphors  are  indefinite 
in  extent,  yet  true  to  nature.  They  are  not  to  bo  judged 
by  the  rigor  of  logic  or  of  mathematics ;  but  they  have  a 
science  of  their  own,  from  whose  rules  they  never  deviate. 
The  reader  who  is  not  aware  of  this  prevailing  element  in 
these  compositions,  and  who  cannot  bring  some  portion  of 
the  same  element  to  their  illustration,  will  not  see  all  their 
beauty,  nor  fsel  all  their  force. 

Una^ected  pathos  is  another  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  among  the  almost  innumemble 
commentaries  which  Germany  has  poured  forth  on  the  va- 
rious books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writings  of  Jeremiah 
have  been  generally  passed  by.  We  hardly  know  of  a 
good  critical  commentary  on  it  in  any  language.  Isaiah 
receives  all  die  commendation,  sometimes  at  the  expense 
of  great  literary  injustice  to  Jeremiah.*  But  for  true,  po" 
etic  sensibili^,  Jeremiah  is  unsurpassed.  A  tender  and 
plaintive  melancholy,  untinged  by  the  least  bitterness  or 
tnisanthropy,  is  diffused  through  his  writings.   In  the  midst 


*  See  Geseoios's  Commentuy  ob  Isaiah,  in  many  places. 
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of  an  earnest  remooitrance,  or  an  historical  narratire,  wa 
UQOzpectediy  meet  with  a  stroko  of  pathos,  which,  it  would 
seem,  he  could  not  restrain  till  he  had  completed  the  com* 
position.  Coming  upon  us  as  it  does,  while  we  are  listen- 
ing to  the  recital  of  the  idolatries  and  horrible  cruelties  of 
his  uugrateful  countrymen,  it  is  like  the  tones  of  a  human 
voice  to  a  solitary  traveller  on  a  sandy  and  savage  desert. 
The  Lamentations  are  an  exhibition  of  patriotism,  confi- 
dence in  God,  artless  and  overwhelming  grief,  bold  apos- 
trophe, delicate  personal  allusions,  and  generous  euthusi* 
asm,  which  has  no  parallel.  It  is  not  Brutus  at  Philippi, 
nor  Marius  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ;  but  it  is  a  venemble 
prophet  of  the  Lord  treading  on  the  ashes  of  the  holy  city 
and  on  the  bones  of  the  daughters  of  Zioo. 

In  offering  these  remarks  on  the  universal  and  imperish- 
able character  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  do  not  intend  to  deny, 
that  there  are  Orientalisms,  an  Eastern  costume^  modes  of 
speaking  and  figures  of  speech  which  are  peculiar  to  the ' 
East.  The  images  of  the  Orientals  are  bolder  and  more  ' 
fiery  than  ours.  We  are  accustomed  to  compare  man  to 
the  various  objects  of  nature ;  they  liken  external  objects  to 
man,  and  make  all  nature  instinct  with  lif&.  With  them 
science  is  the  mother  of  virtue  ;  precipitation  is  the  mother 
of.  repentance ;  the  soldier  is  the  son  of  war ;  the  traveller  is 
the  son  of  the  road ;  words  are  the  daughters  of  the  lips ; 
and  prudence  is  the  daughter  of  reflection.  Every  thing, 
even  down  to  a  letter  of  introduction,  or  to  the  firman  of 
the  Sultan,  must  be  in  a  poetic  form. 

In  the  consideraUon  of  these  suborduiate  matters,  the 
Westeim  student  must  exercise  his  tasts,  or  that  acquired 
power  which  judges  of  the  &tness  or  congruity  of  objects. 
As  a  reader  or  uiterpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  original,  he 


"tenittaVo  M\  licope  for  the  exercise  both  of  his  imagination 
and  his  taste.  No  ampler  or^rioher  field  for  their  develop- 
ment or  cultivation  could  be  desired. 

Such  cultivation  and  development,  moreover,  are  needed 
by  the  youthftil  Evungelicai  clergymen  of  our  country.  In 
their  amtiety  tC  become  sound  theologians,  or  skilful  logi- 
cians, or  in  the  pressure  of  practical  duties,  they  have  too 
much  neglected  the  province  of  imagination  and  taste.  In 
this  respect  the  two  denominations  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  this  Institution  are;  unquestionably,  inferior  to 
some  other  denominations  of  Christiana.   Consequently,  in 
not  a  few  excellent  men,  there  has  been  an  inability  to 
appreciate  and  employ  all  the  treasures  which  are  accumu- 
lated in  God^s  word.  They  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  that  cultivation  of  the  taste  and  of  the  imagination,  which 
may  be  acquired  by  faithfully  studying  such  compositions 
OS  those  of  David  and  of  Isaiah.  There  exists,  in  our  com- 
munity, a  class  of  highly  disciplined  minds  that  Evangelical 
clergjrrocn  have  not  in  general  been  able  to  reach.  Intel- 
lect has  not  been  wanting,  nor  theology,  nor  piety  i  but  there 
has  been  a  deficiency  in  those  graces  of  style,  and  in  that 
highly  cultivated  taste,  which  are  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  higher  circles  in  society.  No  man  of  sense 
would  argue  for  what  are  sometimes  called  tasteful  or  imag- 
inative preachers.   Yet,  as  the  powers  of  imagination  are 
one  of  the  noblest  gifls  of  God,  as  their  exercise  is  en- 
tirely consistent  witii  a  sober  judgment  and  with  sound  com- 
mon'sense,  and  as  a  leading  class  in  the  community  will 
not  be  a^ected  by  the  truths  of  the  Grospei,  unless  they  are 
presented  in  acceptable  words  and  enforced  in  good  taste, 
we  are  certainly  under  the  highest  obligations  to  develop 
these  powers  of.  icatagination  and  of  taste,  and  employ  them 
fully  in  the  service  of  our  Lord. 


y.  Another  important  oonsidemtion  in  the  hearing  of  the 
faudy  of  Hebrew  upon  the  missionaiy  enterprise. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  ord&ined  misflionartes 
sent  out  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions,  sixty-nine  of  whom  were  educated  at  this 
Institution,  have  published,  with  the  aid  of  their  assiateiots, 
between  fii\y  and  sixty  millions  of  pages,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  are  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  The  number  of 
languages  employed  is  twenty-nine,  iiine  of  which  wore  first 
reduced  to  writing  by  these  missionaries.  In  all  this  wide 
departmertt  of  leHlMrt  augmenting  every  year,  an  accural 
acquaintance  with  the  original  Hebrew  is  of  course  indis- 
pensable. The  missionary  translator  is  not  to  repair  to 
the  Vulgate,  nor  to  the  Septuagint,  but  to  the  fountain- 
head. 

In  the  labors  which  are  to  be  entered  into  for  the  cou" 
version  of  the  five*  or  six  millions  of  Jews,  scattered  over  the 
world,  the  necessity  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  too  obvious  to 
need,  the  briefest  allusion.  In  respect  to  familiariQr  with  its 
pages,  the  missionary  bimself  must  become  a  Jew. 

The  bearings  of  the  subject  upon  those  who  speak  the 
Arabic  tongue  may  justify  a  moment*s  consideration.  The 
great  problem  for  the  friends  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity to  solve,  is  the  conversion  of  the  millions  who  use  the 
Chinese  and  the  Arabic  languages.  These  enlightened 
and  saved,  the  world,  cor  -watively,  is  evangelized.  Henry 
MarQm,  in  speaking  of  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible, 
says :  It  will  be  of  more  importance  than  one  fourth  of  all 
that  have  ever  been  made.  We  can  begin  to  preach  to 
■  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Tartaiy,  part  of  India  and  China, 
-half  .of  Africa,  and  nearly  aU  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean^ including  Turkey.^*   According  to  the  tables  in  the 
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Modem  Atlas,  this  would  give  upwavds  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions, who  would  be  reached  through  the  Arabio  tongue. 
This  calculation  may,  perhaps,  appear  extravagant;  yet,  if 
we  look  at  the  extent  of  the  language,  with  all  its  different 
dialects,  the  number  who  use  it  will  fall  not  far  short  of  one 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  globe.*  Any  thing,  there- 
fore, which  will  materially  aid  us  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Arabic  has  a  value  which  words  cannot  express. 

What,  then,  are  the  relations  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Ambic?  Most  intimate  and  fundamental.  The  Arabs 
have  a  common  ancestry  with  the  Jews,  partly  from  Abra- 
ham through  Ishmael,  and  partly  from  Heber  through  his 
son  Joktan.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  most  clearly  spoke 
the  same  language  with  the  Israelites,  while  Moses  was 
leading  the  latter  through  the  wilderness.  At  what  time 
there  was  a  divergence,  we  are  not  informed.   But  in  nu- 

*  The  unitten  Arabic,  or  that  in  which  the  Koran  is  composed,  was 
the  language  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  7ast  empire  founded  by  the 
snccesson  of  Mohammed.  It  is  now  the  religions  and  Utenuylangoage 
of  the  nnmerons  nations  that  profess  Iklamism,  extending  from  the 
ishud  of  <3oree  in  the  Adantie  Ocean  to  ti^e  eastern  extiemi^  of  Af- 
rica, and  from  Madagascar  to  the  riren  Oby  and  Volga  in  the  North  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  tw2^  Arabic  is  spoken  in  a  great  part  of 
Sjria,  in  Mesopotands,  in  Khnsistan  and  Fars  along  tiie  Persian,  Gnlf, 
on  the  Coromandel  and  Malabar  ooasta  in  In^  in  all  Egypt,  in  Nu- 
bia, along  the  whole  course  of  the  l^e  Scam  Egypt  to  Sennaar,  hy  tiie 
Arabs  and  Moon  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Batbory  States,  and  by  &6 
wandering  Bedouins,  in  a  part  of  Biledulgeiid,  in  Fenui,  in  Sdisra, 
in  part  (rf  the  kingdoms  of  Eordo&ui,  Darfonr,  and  of  Bompu  Proper, 
in  different  states  on  the  coast  of  Zangnebar,  in  Socotra,  in  a  great 
part  of  Madagascar,  in  liblta,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indikn 
archipelago.  There  tare  varioas  dialects  of  the  vulgar  Arabic,  but  iiiey 
do  cot  differ  greatly  firom  one  aao&er.  See  Balbi's  Adas  Ethn}- 
gn^ique  du  GbAe,  Paris,  18S6. 
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m^iroiis  <£ind  in  ittiponomt  points,  the  two  languages  yot 
remain  identical. 

Tho  afiinity  of  languages  is  sought  by  one  class  of  phi- 
lologista  in  their  words ;  in  their graamarthy  another  class. 
According  to  the  former,  words  are  the  matter  of  language, 
and  grammar  its  form  or  ihshioning ;  according  to  the  latter, 
grammar  is  an  essential,  inborn  element  of  a  ianguage,  so 
tha't  a  new  grammar  cannot  be  separately  imposed  upon 
a  people.  But  whichever  of  these  methods  is  adopted,  in 
order  to  determine  the  affinity  of  two  languages,  the  result 
in  the  case  before  us  is  the  same.  The  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic  are  kindred  both  in  words  and  in  grammar,  both  lexi- 
cally  and  grammatically.  In  an  Arabic  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  about  one  half  of  the  words  are  Hebrew,  with 
the  same  radical  lettera.  One  writer  enumerates  more  than  ■ 
three  hundred  names  of  the  most  common  objects  in  nature 
which  are  the  same  in  both,  without  by  any  means  exhaust- 
ing  the  list.  The  roots  in  both  languages  are  generally  dis- 
syllabic, lying  in  the  verb  rather  than  in  the  noun.  The 
two  languages  abound  in  guttural  sounda.  The  oblique 
eases  of  pronouns  are  appended  to  the  verb,  the  noun,  and 
to  particles.  The  verb  has  but  two  tenses.  The  gender  is 
only  twofold.  The  cases  are  designated  by  means  of  prep- 
ositions. The  genitive  is  expressed  by  a  change  in  the  first 
noun,  not  in  the  second.  The  noun  and  the  verb  da  not 
admit  of  being  compounded.  There  is  a  certain  simpUcity 
in  the  syntax,  and  the  diction  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  im- 
periodic.  In  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  which  we  here  daily  use, 
almost  every  Hebrew  root  has  a  corresponding  Arabic  one, 
with  the  same  radicals,  and  generally  with  the  same  signi- 
fication. 

-  In  promoting,  therefore,  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  this 


coantxy,  we  are  taking  a  mcwt  diimct  meaiM  to  fpraad  tibe 
glorious  Gospel  of  Christ,  not  only  where  the  Arabic  b  tho 
dominant  Loguage,  but  wherever  Islamisra  has  penetrated ; 
that  is,  from  Calcutta  to  Ccastantinople,  and  from  the  Caa* 
pian  Sea  to  our  American  colony  in  Liberia.  A  thorougb 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  will  remove  at  least  one  half  the  dif> 
ficulf^  of  acquiring  the  Arabic.  It  will  introduce  ua  to  the 
same  modes  of  writing  and  of  thought,  to  the  same  poetic 
diction,  and  in  part  to  the  same  material  objects,  the  same 
countries,  and  the  same  historical  associations.  In  this 
sense,  the  Hebrew  is  not  a  dead  language.  By  its  most 
intimate  connection  with  the  Arabic,  and,  I  may  add,  with 
the  SyriHC,  it  is  still  spoken  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  on 
the  site  of  old  Nineveh,  at  Carthage,  in  the  ancient  Bery  tus, 
and  where  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  It  is  reviving  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Bible  and  the  Tract  Societies  are  spreading  its  liter- 
ature on  the  wings  of  eveiy  wind. 

There  are  two  other  points  upon  which,  did  the  time  ad- 
mit, some  remarks  might  be  offered,  namely,  the  light  which 
a  critical  examination  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  might  be 
expected  to  throw  on  the  systems  of  Christian  theole^ ;  and 
on  the  present  increasing  tendency  in  some  portions  of  the 
Chureh  to  undervalue  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  degrade  it 
from  any  connectioa  with  the  New,  thus  in  effect  subvert- 
ing the  authority  of  both.  But  I  forbear. 

It  is  with  •infeigned  diffidence,  and  not  without  fear  and 
tremUing,  that  I  enter  upon  the  duties  before  me.  My  as- 
sociations in  &is  ji^&ce  are  those  of  a'  learner  in  the  pres- 
ence of  venerated  teachers,  both  among  tks  living  and  the 
dead.  The  course  of  itndy  is,  indeed,  delightful,  and  fond 
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nnd  ardent  hopes  mi^t  be  indulged  hf  one  jnst  entering 
vpon  it ;  yet  the  experience  of  alinoct  ereiy  day  warn*  ua 
that  the  fkireit  earthly  hopes  bloom  only  for  the  grate.  The 
woric,  too,  is  one  where  ptMuniptioiii  and  ignorance  have 
DO  place, — interpreting  the  thoughtn  of  Hearen,  — -  endeav- 
oring to  explain  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Yet  tiiat 
Spirit,  humbly  sought,  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them 
that  have  no  might  increaseth  strength. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE.* 


Of  the  early  hi8U>ry  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Britain, 
our  intbrmation  is  very  imperfect.  In  whatever  manner 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  island,  whether  by 
Paul  or  by  some  other  missionary,  it  is  altogether  probable 
that  the  sacred  writings  were  soon  communicated  to  the 
new  converts.  Eusebius  affirms,  that  both  Greeks  and  bar> 
barians  had  the  writings  concerning  Jesus  in  their  own 
country  characters  and  language.!  In  an  extraordinary 
consistory,  held  at  Rome,  A.  D.  679,  respecting  British 
al5ur8,.it  was,  among  other  things,  ordMned,  that  lessons  out 
of  the  divine  oracles  should  be  always  read  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  churches.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, in  568  or  565,  Columba  founded  the  monastery  on  the 
nland  of  T-Kolmkill,  best  known  under  the  name  of  lona. 
In  regard  to  the  occupants  of  that  celebrated  seat  of  learn- 

"  Tfato  Essty  wss  pablished  in  dte  Biblietl  Bepositoiy,  OetoW, 
1835.  Some  altentdoiu  made  in  it  by  the  author  liimaelf  appear  in 
this  sditima.  He  bad  isteoded  to  make  other  cbaagetia  it  before  its  re- 

t  ^  Jam  ante  ortaseanunqoihodiepfotestaoteesppellaatarBOTitBtet, 
■pad  crneee  fcre  Chibtiaal  aomioic  geetee  Scsiptaras  reniaim  exti- 
riias  iiagoa  maaesla  moUas  probsro  non  etsei  iwrduEtt."    F.  Simon, 


ing,  Uw  von«intbl«  B«dlo  imy» :  Tentum  ««  qtmo  in  |tn»» 
pbeticia»  evangolicb,  ot  apottolicis  Uteris  dMOwrei  fiotumiA 
pwtntis  et  outtitatis  opem  dtiifonter  obMirantoo."  Re* 
•p«otuig  one  of  the  bwhops,  Aidm,  f^niarlw:  In  lin* 
turn  (nutom  vitai  ilUus  i  nontri  tompom  veghiA  dittabftt ;  «it 
amom  qui  cum  eo  iooedbbftutt  vivo  adtonn,  lAbi,  mei* 
diftftri  deborent,  id  eirt,  «ut  logendim  iBcriptnurius  «ut  Psidimis 
dicoendit  &ps?£s%  diure.  lloo  erat  quotidi«num  opiw  iiUiM, 
et  omnium,  qui  oum  eo  erant  frotrum  ubicunque  locoram 
doTO-aiMent**  t  In  tho  aerraon  of  Chiysostom  cmioemiDg 
the  utility  of  readiog  the  Scripturet,  we  find  the  following : 
Though  thou  viwteat  the  oce«n  and  them  British  ialnnd^i 
though  thou'  aailest  to  the  Eusine  Sea,  and  travellevt  1o  the 
sontbem  regions,  thou  shiUt  hear  oU  men,  eveiywbero, 
reasoning  out  of  the  Scripture,  with  another  voice  indeed, 
but  not  with  another  faith  j  with  a  different  tongue,  but  mfjk 
an  according  mind.**  (  Bede  says  further  respecting  Brit> 
ain  in  his  own  time,  that  in  the  language  of  five  naUons, 
it  searched  out  and  acknowledged  one  and  the  saine  ao* 
quiuQtaaee  with  the  highest  truth,  aisd  with  real  sublimity  { 
to  wit,  of  the  English,  the  Britons,  the  Scots,  the  Picts,  and 
the  Latins.**  The  evidence,  if  pot  deciu^e,  is  at  .least 
ctnag,  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  British  tnmslationB  of 
the  Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible.  Instances  are  given  in 


«  Bade. Ton- QL  Baals  ed.  tS63,  lib-HL  Biat.JSfidea.ai.iy. 
t  Id.  Ch.  y.  p.  7S. 
iiattm*  ic$y  tUi       ES§tPt»  nkiwrgt  trinWt  «^        rjk  pink 
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Bode  of  cliildron  and  youth  who  had  a  familiar  knowledge 
of  the  Scriplures. 

Aho  jA  tho  jmr  449*  the  SaxonM  were  invited  into  Eng* 
land.  They  gradually  increased  in  power,  and  founded 
one  kingdom  after  another,  till  the  full  establishment  of  the 
04!:tarchy,  about  586-  The  Britons,  for  the  most  part,  took 
refuge  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Bretagne,  Fiance,  and  other 
countries.  The  Saxon  conquest  was  so  complete,  that  they 
spread  their  own  ian.|uage  exclusively  in  the  parts  which 
they  occupied.  On  every  district  or  place  where  they 
came,  they  imposed  their  own  names,  generally  denoting 
the  nature,  situation,  or  some  striking  feature  of  the  placed 
to  which  they  were  given.  A  succession  of  Saxou  kings 
reigned  in  the  islaind  for  four  Jiundred  and  thir^  years,  till 
about  &e  year  1016 ;  when  Canute,  a  Dane,  ascended  the 
English  throne.  In  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  th«9 
Sazon  line  was  restored,  and  continued  till  the  Nonnau 
Conquest  in  1068.*  The  Anglo-Saxons  removed  to  Eng- 
land frojn  the  southern  parts  of  Schleswig,  and  neighboring 
parts  of  Germany.  They  consisted  of  three  distinct  Gothic 
races,  —  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes.  Whether  the  Angles 
or  the  Saxons  were  the  more  numerous,  is  not  known  with 
certainty ;  but  the  Angles  finally  conquered  a  lai^  portion 
of  the  countiy,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  nation^ 
The  Jutes  were  the  fewest  in  number.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue  appears  to  have  been  in  its  origin  a  rude  mixture  of 
the  dialects  of  the  Saxons,  tiie  Angles,  and  the  Jutes ;  but 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  it  in  that  state,  these  dialects 
having  soon  ccntlesced  into  one  language,  as  the  various 
kindred  tribes  soon  united  to  form  one  nation,  after  they 


"  Tomer'B  History  of  tho  Aoglo-Saxoss,  Vol.  IIL  p.  1. 
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hud  tskon  poMession  lof  England.  With  tbo  introduotiott 
of  Christianity  and  tiio  Boman  alphabet,  their  litomturo  be- 
gaou  Even  under  the  Bsutidh  IctngSt  all  li»ws  and  ediftta 
were  promulgated  in  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  King  Ethelbort 
adopted  Christianity  about  593  or  086,  and  his  laws,  which 
we  may  refer  to  about  the  year  €00,  are,  perhaps,  the  old* 
est  extant  in  Anglo-Saxon.* 

Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,t  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  Saxon  manuscripts  and  versions  of 
parts  of  the  Bible.  In  tlie  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  is  Jerome^p  Latin  Psalter  in  vellum,  with  the 
Saxon  interlinoar  version.f  The  Latin  is  in  black  letter, 
the  Saxon  in  red,  and  the  titles  in  green.  There  are,  be- 
sides, sacred  hymns,  as  those  of  Isaiah,  Anna,  and  Moees, 
the  Three  Children,  the  Magnificat,  etc,  in  Latin  and  Saxon. 
Another  book  in  vellum,  written  about  the  time  of  the  Con* 
quest,  contains  the  four  Crospels  in  Saxon,  with  rubrics.  A 
third  volume  in  vellum,  also  in  the  Cambridge  lilnaiy,  in 
large  octavo,  contains  a  collection  of  Saxon  homilies.  In 
the  library  of  Trinity  College  b  another  book  of  Sar  .m 
houiilies  in  parchment,  written  a  little  before  the  Conquest. 
Arehbi^op  Parker,  in  his  Preface  to  a  new  translatifm  of 
the  Bible,  says:  "Our  old  forefathers,  who  ruled  in  this 
realm  in  their  times,  and  in  diverse  ages,  did  their  diligence 
to  translate  whole  books  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  erudition 
of  the  laity ;  as  yet  to  this  day  are  to  be  seen  divers  bopks 
tranriated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  some  by  kin^  of  the 

*  Beak's  Anglo-Sazoa  Grammar,  Preface,  p.  47. 
t-Sd.of  1611,fpL,p.532. 

t  Accoiding  to  jSabar,  this  Psalter  haa  weU-gronnded  pretensions  of 
being  one  of  the  books  which  Pope  Oregoiy  the  Great  sent  to  Aagiu> 
tin,  800Q  after  his  srrival  itt  EnglaBd. 
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roalnif  wmo  by  binhops,  somo  1^  abbots,  some  by  other  de- 
vout godly  fattlers.  So  deairoun  wero  they  of  old  time  to 
have  the  lay-soc&  edified  in  godlmesS;  by  reading  in  their 
vulgar  tongue,  that  vexy  many  books  be  yet  extant,  though 
for  the  age  of  the  speech,,  and  atrangeneiss  of  the  choxacter 
<o>f  many  of  them »  almt^  wora  out  of  knowledge.  In  which 
books  may  be  seen,  evidently,  how  it  was  used  among  the 
SaxotUf  to  have  in  their  ohurchoa  read  the  four  Gospels*  so 
difttributed  and  picked  out  in  the  body  of  the  Evange- 
lists*  books,  that  to  every  Sunday  and  festival-day  in  the 
year,  they  were  sorted  out  to  the  common  ministers  of 
the  Church  in  their  common  prayers,  to  be  read  to  their 
people.'* 

We  are  informed  by  Baber,  that  some  of  the  most  re* 
marfcable  portions  of  sacred  history  appeared  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  in  a  paraphrastic,  poetical  version,  made  by 
Caedmon,  a  monls,  whose  piety  led  him  to  culdvate  relig- 
ious poetry.  This  earliest  specimen  of  Saxon  poetry  was 
publiahed  by  Juni  is,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1665.  It  abounds 
with  periphrasis  and  metaphor.  Literal  translations  of  the 
sabred  songs  of  the  Bible,  aad  of  the  lessons  which  the 
Church  had  selected  for  the  daily  service,  were  put  forth 
in  the  eighth  century.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury,.6uthlac,  the  first  Saxon  anchoret,  is  reputed  to  have 
produced  an  Anglo<Saxon  version  of  the  P^ter. 

Adelm,  or  Aldhelm,  the  first  Bishop  of  Sherburne,  trans- 
lated the  Psalter  into  Saxon,  about  the  year  706.  In  lus 
book  De  YL^niteite,  he  praises  the  nuns  to  whom  he  wrote, 
for  their  great  industry  and  towardlineas  in  the  daily  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  Bede  says  that  Aidan,  a  Scotch  bish- 
op, who  difiused  Christiani^  in  Northumlterland  in  the 
reign  of  Oswald,  took  care  that  all  those  who  travelled  with 
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htm,  whether  clergy  or  laity,  should  spend  a  considorable 
part  of  their  time  ir  reading  the  Scriptures.*  Usher,  itt  hio 
Hii^toria  Dogmatica,  Ch.  V.^  says  that  Egbert  (otherwise 
called  Elfrid,  Eadfritl,  and  Sckfrid),  Bishop  of  Landiofeme, 
made  a  Saxon  translation  oi  the  four  Evangelists,  without 
distinction  of  chapters.*   A>  few  years  6(ler,  the  venerable 

*  Appendix  to  Strype.  P*  132-  Watson'*  Tracta,  VoL  III.  p.  62.  ~ 
Bnber  sftya  that  Eadfnd  did  not  translate  any  portions  of  tiho  Bible.  In 
boDor  of  StCnthberthe,  abont  A.  D.  680,  with  great  care  and  labo):, 
transcribed  the  Gospels,  in  the  Latin  tongne,  following  the  version  of 
Jerome.  An  Interiinear  Saxon  version  was  afterward*  added  by  Al« 
dnd,  A  priest  Saxon  scholars  diffiBr  materially  in  their  opinions  of  tb« 
age  in  which  this  Anglo-Saxoa  version  was  written.    Mr.  Henshali, 
who  published  Aldred'a  trausladon  of  Matthew,  pronounces  it  to  be  a 
production  of  the  eighth  century.  Mr.  Ligram,  late  Saxon  Professor 
at  Oxford,  supposes  that  it  was  made  three  hundred  and  six^  years  af« 
ter  the  Latin  version  which  It  acoompaides.  Humphrey  Wanley,  a  sober 
cri^c,  attributes  it  to  the  ^nie  of  Alfred.    The  Durham  Book,  the 
muneof  tills  mostvettorablereli^of  antiqtui^tisinthe  British  Museum, 
and  is  the  finest  specimen  of  Saxm  calligraphy  and  decoration  extant 
In  the  library  of  Bennet  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  manuscript  containing 
another  Saxon  version  of  the  Gi^pels.  Its  author  is  nnknown.  It 
was  written  a  Utile  before  the  Conquest,  ani^  appears  to  be  a  transcript 
of  an  older  manuscript  In  the  Bodleian  labrary  is  a  manuscript  of  the 
same  version,  which  bears  evidence  of  having  been  written,  at  various 
iSmes,  by  dlffisrent  persons.  Matthew  seems  not  to  have  been  coni* 
pleted  by  one  translator  alone.    Of  the  two  last-named  versions,  one 
seems  to  have  been  a  transcript  of  the  other.  The  Bodleian  maap* 
script  belonged  formeriy  to  Archbishop  Parker,  under  whose  direc^n  it 
was  published,  in  1571,  by  Fox,  the  martyrologlBt  The  Gospels  wet« 
printed  in  Saxon  types,  and  are  accompanied  with  an  English  vereion, 
takea  out  of  the  Bbhops'  Bible,  and  here  and  there  altered  to  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  Saxon.    Being  found  to  be  Inaccurately  trans- 
cribed, and  incorrectly  printed,  they  were  afterwards  revised  by  Jnohts, 
in  conjnnctioQ  with  Dr.  Marshall,  and  were  published  together  with  the 
Mseso-QotStic  fragments  ascribed  to  Ulphllas.   For  this  puiposQ,  Ju' 
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Bede  tmnalated  a  part  (perhaps  only  John^s  Gospel)  of  the 
Bible  into  Saxon.  Asser  relates  that  the  lost  sentence  of 
John  was  finished  when  he  was  expiring.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred  years  oiler  Bede,  King  Alfred  executed  almost  an  en- 
tire  translation  of  the  Psalms,  either  to  supply  the  loss  of 
Adhelm*s  (which  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  Danish 
wars),  or  to  improve  the  plainness  of  Bedels  version.  A 
Saxon  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  part 
of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  Job,  and  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Judith  and  the  Maccabees,  is  also  attributed  to 
Elfric  or  Elfred,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D. 
995.  This  work  of  Elfric  is  by  no  means  a  complete  ver- 
sidn  of  the  above-mentioned  books.  There  are  accurate 
verbal  translations ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  has  stated  only 
in  substance  the  precepts  and  the  histories  of  the  inspired 
penmen. 

We  now  quote  a  few  verses  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tes- 
tament printed  at  Dort,  in  1665,  opera  Fr.  Junii  et  Th. 
Mareschalii. 

Luke  XV.  ll-19.t    "He  cwadtJ  sotJlice:  Sum  man 


■niaa  collected  sue  manuscripts,  the  Oxford,  the  Cambridge,  the  Bennet, 
the  Hatton,  the  Durham  Book,  and  the  Boshworth  Gloss.  Marshall 
■has  enriched  the  volame  with  many  observations  upon  this  version,  and 
has  particalarly  noticed  those  passages,  which,  at  variance  with  the 
reading  of  the  Yolgate,  as  its  text  now  stands^  agree  with  the  Codex 
Bezee.  Hence  it  is  a  fair  conclnsion,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  trans- 
lated from  the  Yetns  Italica,  or  old  Latin  version,  as  it  stood  before  it 
was  corrected  by  Jerome. 

t  "As  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  characters  deviate  a  little  in  their 
form  from  the  Latin,  of  which  both  they  and  the  Gothic  are  a  cor- 
rnption,  or,  as  It  were,  a  peculiar  sort  of  hand,  which  is  also,  used  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  even  in  the  writing  of  Ladn  itself;  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  adopt  in  their  stead  those  now  in  general  use,  with  two  excep- 
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haoefde  tw^gen  suna owa63  so  gyngra  t6  hys  faeder : 
Faeder  I  syle  me  minne  d&el  pinre  aehte,  ])o  (he  t6>gcbyreS ; 

d&elde  he  him  his  aehte.  94  aeHer  feawa  dagum  ealle 
his  ping  gegadrude  b&  gingra  suuu,  and  f6rdo  wro^dico  on 
feorlen  rfce,  and  forspildo  ])ar  his  aelita,  byblende  on  his 
gaelsan.  pa  he  hig  haefde  ealle  amjrrrede,  p&  wear9  mycel 
hunger  on  p&m  rice,  and  he  wearS  waedia ;  p&.  firde  he 
and  folgude  anum  buhr>sittendum  men  paes  rices;  pj^sende 
he  hyne  t6  hys  t(ine,  paet  heolde  his  sw^n.  p&  ge'wiluode 
he  his  wamba  gefyllan  of  p&m  bdan-coddum,  pe  swyn  &e<> 
ton,  and  him  man  ne  sealde ;  p&  beS6te  he  hyne  and  ow&eS. 
Eal&  hu  fela  h;^rlinga  on  mines  faeder  hCae  hl&f  gen6hne 
habba^,  and  ic  her  on  hungre  forwurife,  ic  arise  and  ic  fare 
t6  minum  faeder,  and  ic  secge  hym  ;  faeder !  ic  syn- 
gode  on  heofonas  and  beforan  pe,  nu  ic  neom  wyrSe,  paet 
ic  be6  pin  sunu  genemned,  d6  me  swS.  anne  of  pinum 
h^rlingum."  , 

In  the  year  1066,  William  of  Normandy  conquered  Eng- 
land, but  the  highly  cultivated,  deep-rooted,  ancient,  na- 
tional tongue  could  not  be  immediately  extirpated,  though 
it  was  instantly  banished  from  the  court  WiUiam*s  laws 
even  were  issued  in  French.  A  fragment  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle^  published  by  Lye,  concluding  with  the  year 
1079,  is  still  in  pretty  correct  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  Chronicle,  from  1135  to  1140,  almost 
all  the  inflections  of  the  language  are  either  changed  or 
neglected,  as  well  as  the  orthography,  and  most  of  the  old 
phrases  and  idioms.    We  may,  therefore,  fix  the  year  1100 

tions."  —  Bask.  These  exceptions  bolh  answer  to  the  English  th,  which 
has  first  a  hard  soond,  as  in  Mng,  nearly  resembling  the  9  of  the  Greeks, 
and,  secondly,  a  softer  sound,  as  in  this,  thou,  oilier,  like  the  modem 
Greeks.  . 

VOL.  II.  21 
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as  the  limit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  The  confusion 
which  prevailed  after  1100  belongs  to  the  Old  English 
period.* 

The  Saxon  tongue  was  at  length  so  altered  ond  corrupted, 
as  to  become  nearly  useless.  The  Bible  bein^  now  in  Lat- 
in only,  and  not  very  common  in  that  language,  the  opinion 
began  to  gain  ground,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
was  unnecessary,  or  rather  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  private 
Christians  to  read  them  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  WiU 
Ham  Butler,  a  Franciscan  friar,  maintained  that  the  prel- 
ates ought  not  to  admit  of  this,  that  every  one  should  read 
at  hb  pleasure  the  Scriptures  translated  into  Latin."  The 
priests  knew  nothing  of  the  Scriptures  but  what  they  found 
in  their  missals  and  other  forms  of  their  worship.  John 
Beleth,  an  eminent  divine  of  Paris,  observed  that  "the 
laudable  custom  had  prevailed  in  some  churches  of  explain- 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  immedi- 
ately afler  it  had  been  pronounced  in  Latin.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  our  times,  when  there  is  scarce  any  one  to 
be  found  who  understands  what  he  reads  or  hears?  ** 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth,  several  attempts  were  made  to 
translate  into  the  English  then  spoken,  the  Psalter,  the 
hymns  of  the  Church,  and  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  earliest  of  these  monuments,  after  the  Saxon  times, 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
entitled  Ormulum,"  from  the  name  of  its  author,  Ohne, 
or  Ormin,  written  in  imitation  of  Saxon  poetry,  without 
rhyme,  but  in  the  English  language,  in  its  very  infancy. 
Next  to  this  stands  a  curious  volume  of  prodigious  size,  en- 


"  Bask's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Preface,  p.  47. 
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titled  "  Sowle-hele  "  (oir  Sours  Health),  which  hnsbeenro- 
forred  to  a  period  shortly  anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  is  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  illuminat- 
ed; and  contains  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Old  and 
Now  Testaments.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
compiler  to  form  a  complete  body  of  legendary  and  Scrip- 
tural  histoiy  in  verse,  or  rather  to  collect  into  one  view  all 
the  reli^ous  poetry  he  could  find.  Apparently  coeval  with 
this,  is  another  version  of  a  similar  description,  comprising 
a  large  portion  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  but  evidently  the 
work  of  another  hand,  and  composed  in  the  Northern  dialect 
of  that  age.  In  the  same  dialect  is  a  rhymed  version  of 
the  Psalms,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
following  is  the  version  of  the  hundredth  psalm : 

"  Mirtbes  to  God  al  erthe  that  es, 
Serves  to  LoTerd  in  fames, 
In  go  yhe  ea  in  his  siht, 
In  gladnes  that  is  so  briht, 
Whites  that  iovcrd  god  is  he  thos ; 
He  us  made,  and  oor  self  noht  cs, 
His  folkc  and  shep  of  his  fode, 
In  gos  his  ghates  that  are  gode ; 
In  schrift,  his  worches  belive, 
In  ympnes  to  him  ye  schriTe, 
Heiyhes  his  name  for  loverde  is  hende, 
In  all  his  merci  do  in  strende  and  strende." 

Somewhat  later  lived  Richard  Rolle,  a  hermit  of  the  Au- 
gustine order,  who  resided  at  Hampole  near  Doncaster. 
He  clied  A.  D.  1349.'  He  translated  the  Psalter  into  Eng- 
lish, and  wrote  a  gloss  upon  it  The  writer  of  a  book,  in 
1470,  called  the  "  Looking-glass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin," 
says :  ">I  have  given  but  a  few  psalms  translated  into  Eng- 
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Ush,  because  you  have  them  at  hand  of  the  voraion  of  Rich- 
ard  Hampole,  or  of  that  of  the  English  Bible,  if  you  have 
but  leave  to  read  them."  Some  have  supposed  Hampolo^s 
translation  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  Wiclifs,  but  without 
foundation.   Befote  the  prologue  is  the  following  sentence : 

Here  bogynneth  the  prologe  uppon  the  Sauter  that  Rich- 
ard, hermyte  of  Hampole,  translated  into  englyshe  after  the 
sentence  of  doctours  and  resoun."  The  second  psalm  runs 
thus :  "  Whi  gnastide  the  foike  ?  and  the  puple  thoughte  y 
dit  thoughtis  ?  The  prophete  snybbyng  hem  that  shulde  tur- 
mente  crist  seith,  whi  ?  as  boo  seith,  what  enchesun  hadde 
thei  ?   Sotheli  none  but  yuel  wille,"  etc. 

In  the  Harleian  Library  is  a  somewhat  different  tmnslation 
of  the  Psalter,  with  a  gloss  upon  it.  In  the  king's  library 
is  a  third  imperfect  copy  of  a  translation  of  the  Psalter 
from  Psalm  Ixxxix.  to  cxviii.  There  is  nothing  in  the  man- 
uscript to  show  the  author.  The  eighty-ninth  psalm  begins 
thus :  "  Lord,  thou  are  made  refute  to  us  fro  generacioun 
to  generacioun."  At  the  end  of  the  Hampole  Psalter  are 
various  canticles  and  songs  translated  and  commented  upon. 
In  the  manuscript  library  of  Bennet  College,  Cambridge,  is 
a  gloss,  in  the  English  spoken  after  the  Conquest,  on  the 
following  books  of  the  New  Testament :  Mark,  Luke,  Ro- 
mans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Co- 
lossians,  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  and 
Hebrews.  Between  Colossiaps  and  Thessalonians  is  the 
apocryphal  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  Mark  i.  7  is  thus  : 
"And  he  prechyde  sayande,  a  stalworthier  thane  I  shal 
come  efter  me  of  whom  I  ane  not  worthi  downfallande,  or 
knelande,  to  louse  the  thwonge  of  his  chawcers" ;  vi.  22, 
"When  the  doughter  of  that  Herodias  was  in-  comyn  and 
had  tombylde  and  pleside  to  Harowde,  and  also  to  the  sit- 
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tando  Rt  mete,  the  kynf^  mya  to  the  wench.**  Towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  John  de  Trevisft,  viear  of 
Berkeley,  GloucesterBhiiv,  at  the  desire  of  hi*  patron,  Lord 
Berkeley,  translated  some  pasaagetiof  the  Bible,  which  were 
painted  on  the  walls  of  hispatron*s  chapel  at  Berkeley  CSaetle, 
or  which  are  scattered  in  some  parts  of  his  works,  several 
copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in  manuscript,  and  which 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  ha 
tr&-3slated  the  whole  Bible. 

About  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Richmond,  in  York- 
shire, is  the  small  village  of  Wiclif,  which',  from  the  Coa- 
quest  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  residence 
of  a  family  of  the  same  name.  In  this  village,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  there  ia  good  reason  to  believe  that  John 
Wiclif  was  bom,  about  the  year  1824.  He  was  first  admitted 
to  Queen*s  College,  Oxford,  but  soon  removed  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, an  institution  which  supplied  the  Church  with  Thomas 
Bradwardine,  the  profound  doctor,  Walter  Burley,  the  |wr- 
-  spicuous  doctor,  William  Occham,  the  ringtdar  doctor  or 
venerable  incqitor,  and,  finally,  with  Wiclif,  who  was  called 
the  evangelic  or  Gospel  doctor,  Wiclif  is  described  by 
his  bitterest  enemy  as  "  second  to  none  in  philosophy,  and 
in  scholastic  discipline  altogether  incomi«rable.**  He  also 
diligently  studied  the  municipal,  civil,  and  canon  laws,  and 
the  primitive  Christian  writers.  But  his  studies  were  noUy 
distinguished  from  those  of  his  contemporaries  by  his  ar- 
dent devotion  to  the  Bible  itself.  This  implied  in  him  a 
itrength  of  soul  and  an  independence  of  purpose  which  it  is 
•Ufficult  for  us  fully  to  appreciate.  The  compilations  of 
Peter  Lombard  were  in  much  higher  a^d  more  general  esti- 
tiation  than  the  Grospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  graduate, 
taya  Roger  Bacon,  who  reads,  or  lectures  on  the  test  of 
21* 
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Sdr^turet  w  doinpelled  to  give  wny  to  the  reader  of  the 
fieatBDces,  who  everywhoro  eojoya  honor  and  precedoitoe. 
H«  who  rmda  the  Bentemsea  haa  the  choice  of  his  hour 
iind  ample  entertainment  among  the  reltgioun  orders.  He 
who  roads  the  Bible  i«  destitute  of  these  advantageSf  and 
Muro,  Uke  a  mendicant,  to  the  reader  of  the  Sentences,  for 
t]M»  use  of  such  hour  as  it  may  please  him  to  grant  Ho 
who  reads  the  Sums  of  Divinity  is  everywhere  allowed  to 
hold  deputations,  and  is  venerated  as  master ;  he  who  only 
reads  the  test  is  not  permitted  to  dispute  at  all ;  which  is 
oftfurti."  The  Scriptuml  teachers  became  objects  of  deris* 
ion,  and  were  termed  the  "  bullocks  of  Abraham,*'  and  the 
asaes  cf  Balaam." 

In  1873,  Wiolif  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  theological  chair  of  Oxford.  He  soon 
publtiaAied  an  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue,  a  plain  Scriptural 
statement  of  the  principles  of  the  two  tables.  In  another  work 
of  Wielif  *s  (one  of  the  most  copioi»  and  important  of  all  his 
performances)  on  the  Truth  and  Meaning  of  Scripture,** 
he  contends  for  the  supreme  authority  and  entire  sufficiency 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  necessity  of  tmnslating  them 
into  English.  About  three  hundred  of  the  manuscript  hom- 
ilies of  Wiclif  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  rapid  expositions  of  the  Bible,  called  in  the  lan> 
guage  of  the  day  postils.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  repre- 
sented throughout  as  the  supreme  authority. 

"There  was  another  weapon,**  says  Dr.  Lingard,  the 
Bomiih  historian,  "  which  Wiclif  wielded  with  equal  ad- 
dress, and  still  greater  efficiency.  In  proof  of  his  doctrine 
he  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  made  his  disciples 
judges  iwtween  him  and  the  bishops.  Several  versions  of 
the  «aered  writings  were  even  then  extant ;  but  they  were 
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eondned  to  librariest  or  Only  in  the  hands  of  pereons  who 
Mpirod  to  superior  sanctity.  Wiclif  mode  a  now  trtaula- 
tion,  naultiplied  tho  copies  with  the  aid  of  transcribers,  and 
by  his  poor  priests  recommended  it  to  the  perusal  of  their 
hearers.  In  their  hemds  it  became  a1^  engine  of  wondeitfid 
power.  Men  were  flattered  with  an  appeal  to  their  privato 
judgment ;  the  new  doctiiQes  insensibly  acquired  partisaof 
and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes,  who  alone  ava  acquaint^ 
ed  with  the  use  of  letters ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  genei>* 
ated ;  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious  rerolutioot 
which,  in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  astonished  and  con- 
wlsed  the  nations  of  Europe."  There  is  one  inaocnraoy 
in  the  preceding  quotation.  There  was  not,  as  it  dioald 
seem,  any  complete  version  of  the  English  Bible  in  exiBt> 
ence.  The  only  circumstance,  which  can  throw  any  ahado 
of  ffiispicion  over  Wiclifs  claim  to  the  honor  of  prosendng 
England  with' the  first  complete  version  of  the  CM  and 
New  Testament,  is  the  existence  of  a  Uttle  woiic  by  tho 
title  of  Eluddarum  Bihliorunt  or  "  Prologue  to  the  Com- 
plete Version  of  the  Bible."  Tfie  BcdleUm  Libm?y  has  a 
manuscript  of  this  book,  to  which  is  annexed  the  date  of 
MCCC  . . .  VIIL  If  this  date  be  correct,  it  cuts  off  the 
claum  of  WicVif.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  Roman  numerals  C  and  V  was  originally  occu- 
pied by  another  numeral,  of  which  there  has  been  a  manifest 
erasure ;  and  if,  as  is  most  probable,  that  numeral  was  a  C, 
the  date  of  the  manuscript,  instead  of  1308,  will  be  1408, 
a  period  latev  than  the  death  of  Wiclif,  by  twen^-foor 
years.  In  the  tenth  chapter,  moreover,  the  work  appeals 
to  the  authority  of  Grerson,  a  distingubhed  divine  of  thtkt 
age,  by  the  name  of  Parislensis ;  and  as  Gerson  was  im^ 
bom  tin  1868,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  ho  could  have 
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been  am  auUior  of  celebHty  .till  after  the  death  of  Wiolif, 
which  happened  in  1884.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it 
seems  clear  that  Wiclif  had  no  predecessor  in  his  vast 
isndertakbg. 

That  Wiclif  actually  performed  the  great  work  which 
now  bears  his  name,  is  altogether  certain.  Knyghton,  a 
xealoua  Romanist,  says :  "  This  master  John  Wiclif  translat- 
ed the  Gospel  out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  by  that  meaqs 
kud  it  more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to  women,  who  could 
read,  thou  it  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy, 
and  those  of  them  who  had  the  best  understanding ;  and 
that  which  used  to  be  precious  to  both  clei^  and  laity,  and 
the  jewel  of  the  Church,  is  turned  into  the  sport  of  the  peo- 
pie ;  so  the  Gospel  pearl  is  cast  abroad  and  trodden  undec 
foot  of  swine." 

Wiclif  *s  translation  was  made  entirely  from  the  Latin 
text,  the  only  one  at  that  time  in  use.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Sharon  Turner,  that  Wiclif  *8  ordinary  style  is  less  perspic- 
uous and  cultivated  than  that  of  Bolle,  who  lived  and  wrote 
many  years  earlier ;  but  in  the  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
**thQ  unrivalled  combination  of  force,  simplicity,  dignity, 
and  feeling  m  the  original,  compel  his  old  English,  as  they 
seem  to  compel  every  other  language  into  which  they  are 
translated,  to  be  clear,  interesting,  and  energetic.*' 

The  following  is  a  specimen  at  random  of  Wiclif 's  trans- 
lation. Matt  V. :  And  Jhesus  seynge  the  people,  went  up 
into  an  hil ;  and  whanne  he  was  sette,  his  disciples  camen 
to  him.  And  he  openyde  his  mouthe,  and  taughte  hem ;  and 
seide,  Bleasid  be  pore  men  in  spirit ;  for  the  kyngdom  of 
hevenas  is  herun.  Blessid  ben  mylde  men ;  for  thei  schu- 
lenweelde  the  erthe.  Blessid  ben  thei  that  moumen;  for 
thei  schal  be  coumfertid.   Blessid  be  thei  that  hungren  and 
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thiysteti  rightwisnesse ;  for  thei  sehftl  be  fiilfined.  Blcesid 
ben  merciful  men ;  for  thoi  achal  gete  mercy.  Blesstd  beri 
that  ben  of  dene  herte  ;  for  thci  Bchulen  Jie  God.  BTe«sid 
ben  pesible  men ;  for  tbei  schulen  be  depid  goddia  children. 
Blesaid  ben  thei  that  suffren  persecucioun  for  riglitwionesae ; 
for  the  kyngdom  of  hevenes  is  hem.** 

That  WicUf  received  aid  in  his  great  work,  seems  highly 
probable.  At  the  end  of  a  portion  of  Baruch  arte  the  fol- 
lowing words,  subscribed  by  a  different  hand,  and  in  le»« 
durable  ink :  "  Explicit  translationem  Nicolay  de  Herford." 
The  manuscripts  of  this  version  are  to  this  day  exceedingly 
numerous.  His  work  at  the  time  was  denounced  and  pro- 
scribed, as  tainted  almost  with  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  A 
few  years  afler,  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Arundel  de^ 
Clares  that  ^*  it  ib  a  perilous  thing,  as  St.  Jerome  testifieth, 
to  translate  the  text  of  holy  Scripture  from  one  idiom  into 
another;  since  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  retain  in  every  ver. 
sion  an  identity  of  st^nse  i  and  the  same  blessed  Jerome, 
even  though  he  were  iL\spired,  confesseth  th&t  herein  he  had 
himself  been  frequently  mistaken."  It  was  therefore  enaict- 
ed  and  ordained,  that  "henceforth  no  one  should  translate 
any  text  of  sacred  Scripture,  by  his  own  authority,  into  the 
English  or  any  other  tongue,  in  the  way  of  book,  tract,  or 
treatise ;  and  that  no  publication  of  this  sort,  composed  in 
the  time  of  John  Wiclif,  or  since,  or  theroafler  to  be  com- 
posed, should  be  read,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  either  fSL 
public  or  in  private,  under  ihe  pain  of  the  greater  excom- 
munication, until  such  translation  should  be  approved  by 
the  diocesan  of  the  place ;  or,  if  the  matter  should  require 
it,  by  a  provincial  council ;  every  one  wha  should  act  in 
contradiction  to  this  order,  to  be  punished  as  an  abettor  of 
heresy  md  error.*' 
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:  Wiolif,  in  hia  defence  of  tho  tronBlation,  says:  "Thoy 
who  caU  it  heresy  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Eng* 
ii»b  roust  bo  prepared  to  condemn  tho  Holy  Ghost,  that 
gave  it  in  tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  to  speak  the 
word  of  God  in  all  languages  th  were  ordained  of  God 
under  heaven/'  In  defiance  of  all  obstructions,  however, 
copies  of  the  translation  were  circulated  with  astonishing 
rapidity  among  all  classes  of  people.  In  1429  the  cost  of 
a  Testament  of  Wiclif  *s  version  was  no  less  than  £  2  16«. 
Bd.,  a  sum  probably  equal  to  i£  30  of  present  money,  and 
considerably  more  than  half  the  annual  income  which  was 
then  considered  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  substan- 
tial yeoman.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Refer- 
inatioD,  the  owner  of  a  fragment  of  Wiclif  *8  Bible,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  portion  of  his  writings,  was  conscious,  of 
harboring  a  witness  whose  appearance  would  infallibly  con- 
sign him  to  the  dungeon,  and  possibly  to  the  flames.* 
"Then,**  says  Milton,  *^was  the  sacred  Bible  sought  out 
from  tlusty  comers ;  the  schools  were  opened  ;  divine  and 
human  learning  raked  out  of  the  embers  of  forgotten 
tongues;  princes  and  cities  trooped  apace  to  the  newly 
erected  banner  of  salvation ;  martyrs,  with  the  unresistible 

*  8«e  Widif 's  Life  by  Le  Bas,  Harper's  edition,  pauim.  Also  the 
more  dabor&teLifei  in  2  vols.  87o,  by  Professor  Vanghaa,  who  made  a 
9mtid  search  into  all  the  Wiclif  manonbipts  known  to  be  in  existence. 
Tkb  University  of  Oxford  bas  lately  broogfat  ont  a  version  of  WidiTs 
Old  Testament,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  F.  Madden,  Esq.,  libra- 
rians  of  the  British  Mosenm.  See  also  Ber.  H.  H.  Saber's  "  Historic 
cal  Account  of  the  Saxon  and  English  Tensions  of  the  Scriptores  pre- 
vioos  to  the  Opening  of  the  Fifteenth  Centory,"  prefixed  by  Mr.  Baber 
to  bis  edition  of  WidiTs  translation  of  ihe  New  Testament;  "in 
whidi,"  says  Mr.  Le  Bas,  "wHl  be  foond  the  most  complete  body  of 
iofonnaiion  hitherto  collected  relative  to  this  interestiog  sabject." 
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might  of  weaknesSf  shook  the  powers  of  daikness,  and 
scoraed  the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  Red  Dragon,"  • 

The  art  of  printing  was  discovered  in  In  1463 

the  Latin  Bible  was  printed.  In  1488  the  Old  Testament 
in  Hebrew  was  printed,  and  in  1516  the  Greek  Testament 
was  published  at  Basle.  In  1474  the  art  of  printing  wa* 
brought  into  Enpjand  by  William  Caxton,  and  a  printing- 
press  was  set  up  by  him  at  Westminster.  These  proceed- 
ings greatly  alarmed  the  monks,  who  declaimed  from  the 
pulpits  that  there  was  now  a  neto  language  discovered, 
called  Greek,  of  which  people  should  beware,  since  it  was 
that  which  produced  all  the  heresies ;  that  in  this  language 
was  como  forth  a  book  called  the  New  Testament^  which 
was  now  in  every  body*8  hands,  and  was  full  of  thorns  and 
briers ;  that  there  was  also  another  language  now  started 
up,  which  they  called  Hebrew,  and  those  who  learned  it 
were  termed  Hebrews."  The  vicar  of  Croydon,  Surrey, 
preaching  at  Paurs  Cross,  said :  "  We  must  root  out  print* 
ing^  or  printing  will  root  out  tw.'* 

In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  diffusion  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  with 
new  translations  into  the  vernacular  languages.  For  the 
first  printed  English  translation  of  any  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tinda!  (or  Tyn- 
dale,  or  Tyndal).  This  faithful  confessor  was  bom  on  the 
borders  cf  Wales,  and  was  brought^  up  from  a  child,  says 
Fox,  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  While  at  Magdalen 
College,  he  read  privately  to  certain  students  and  fellows, 
some  lectures  in  divinity.  Having  finished  his  education  at 
Cambridge,  he  became  a  private  tutor  to  the  children  of  a 
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Mr«  Welch,  in  Gloucestershire.  "  This  gekitleman,  as  ho 
kept  a  good  ordinary  commonly  at  his  table,  there  resorted 
to  him  many  times  sundry  abbots,  deans,  archdeacons,  with 
divers  other  doctors  and  great  beneficed  men ;  who  there, 
together  with  master  Tindal,  sitting  at  the  same  table,  did 
use  many  times  to  enter  communication,  and  talk  of  learned 
men,  as  of  Luther  and  Erasmus ;  also  of  divers  other  con> 
troversies  and  questions  upon  the  Scripture/^  Having  in 
vain  attempted  to  introduce  himself  into  the  Bishop  of  Lon^ 
don^s  family,  in  order  that  he  might  there  with  greater  secu- 
rity  prosecute  the  design  which  he  had  formed,  of  translating 
the  New  Testament  into  English,  Tindal  repaired  to  Flan- 
ders, at  the  expense  of  a  Mr.  Humphrey  Monmouth,  of 
'  London.  At  Antwerp,  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned 
John  Fry,  or  Frith,  and  William  Boye,  both  afterwards  put 
to  death  for  their  opinions,  he  applied  himself  closely  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  design  of  translating  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  original  Greek.  It  was  published  in  1526 
(Fox' says  in  1527),  either  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  without 
n  name,  in  a  moderate  octavo  volume,  without  calendar,  con- 
•  cordances,  or  tables.  Tindal  annexed  a  pistil  at  the  close 
of  it,  in  which  he  "desyred  them  that  were  learned  to 
amende,  if  aught  were  found  amysse."  Copies  of  this  im- 
pression were  imported  into  England,  where  they  were 
very  industriously  dispersed  and  read.  Archbishop  War- 
ham,  and  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London,  immediately  issued 
orders  to  bring  in  all  the  New  Testaments  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue,  that  they  might  be  bumfed.  Those  who 
were  suspected  of  importing  and  concealing  any  of  these 
books,  were  adjudged  by  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
to  ride  witii  their  faces  to  the  tails  of  their  horses,  with  pa- 
pers on  their  heads,  and  the  New  Testaments,  and  other 
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books  which  dispersed,  hung  about  their  cloaks^ 

and  at  the  Stanauiv.  upside  to  throw  them  into,  a  fire 

prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king^s 
pleasure.    An  individual,  having  been  brought  before  More, 
was  asked  by  him  who  were  the  persons  in  London  who 
abetted  or  supported  Tindal ;  to  which  inquiry  the  hereti- 
cal convert  replied,  "It  was  the  Bishop  of  London  who 
maintained  him,  by  sending  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the 
impressions  of  his  Testament  in  order  to  burn  it."  In 
1527,  a  second  edition  was  published  by  the  Dutch  printers ; 
and  in  1528,  a  third,  each  of  five  thousand  copies.  The 
first  edition  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  copies.    The  Dutch 
editions  were  printed  in  large  Dutch  letter,  in  duodecimo, 
with  Scripture  references  and  short  notes.   In  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  twenty-one  figures  cut  in  wood,  representing  the 
matters  contained  in  that  book.   A  third  Dutch  edition  was 
soon  published  in  duodecimo.    This  rapid  sale  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  friends  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Tonstal  preached  against  the  translations,  and  told  the  people 
there  were  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  mistakes  in  them. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  employed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  write  against  Tindal,  and  whose  book  was  published 
in  1529,  charges  Tindal  with  mistranslating  three  words 
of  great  importance,  priests^  churchy  and  charity }  Tindal 
calling  the  first,  seniors;  the  second,  congregation}  the 
third,  love.   He  also  charges  him  with  changing  grace  into 
favor,  confession  into  knowledgingj  penance  into  repentance^ 
etc.    More  affirmed,  .that  he  had  found  above  one  thousand 
texts  falsely  translated.   In  1530,  a  royal  proclamation  was 
issued,  totally  suppressing  the  translation.   In  the  mean 
time,  Tindal  was  busily  employed  in  translating  the  Penta- 
teuch from  the  Hebrew  into  the  English,  in  which  work  he 
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was  assisted  by  Miles  Covcrdale.  It  was  printed  in  1530» 
in  a  small  octavo,  at  different  presses,  and  with  different 
types.  In  the  Preface  he  complained  that  there  was  not  so 
much  as  one  i  in  his  New  Testament,  if  it  wanted  a  tittlo 
over  its  head,  but  it  had  been  noted,  and  numbered  to  the 
ignorant  people  for  a  heresy.  In  the  same  year  ho  pub- 
lished an  answer  to  Sir  Thomas  More's  treatise,  in  which 
he  vindicates  himself  from  many  of  the  charges  made 
against  him ;  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  imperfections 
of  the  translation  in  some  respects. 

In  1531  appeared  the  book  of  Jonah,  translated  by  Tin- 
dal,  with  a  large  prologue.  In  the  same  year,  a  translation 
of  Isaiah,  by  George  Joye,  was  published  at  Strasbourg.* 
In  1534  was  published  a  fourth  Dutch  edition  of  Tindal's 
New  Testament,  in  duodecimo,  with  various  prologues,  pis- 
tils, and  tables.  This  edition  seems  to  have  been  revised 
by  Joye.  In  doing  this,  he  took  the  liberty  to  correct  the 
translation,  and  to  give  many  words  their  pure  and  native 
signiffcation.  He  translated  resurrectio  "  the  life  after 
this."  At  the  close  is  the  following :  "  Here  endeth  the 
New  Testament,  dylygentlye  oversene  and  correct,  and 
printed  now  agayne  at  Antwerp  by  me,  widow  of  Christo- 
phall  jof  Endhoven,  in  the  year  of  oure  Lord  MDXXXIII,  in 
August."  In  November  came  fcnh  Tindal's  second  edition, 
or  the  sixth  in  all.  In  the  prologue,  Tindal  says, "  Here 
hast  thou,  most  dere  reader,  the  New  Testament,  or  cove- 


^  This  Joye  was  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  and  was  edacated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  there  imbibed  the  truths  of  religion  from  the  Gospel,  and 
underwent  many  sufferings  from  Wolsey,  Eisher,  More,  and  other 
agents  of  the  Pope.  He  was  compelled  to  flee  into  Germany,  where  he 
translated  several  books  of  the  Scripture  into  EngUsh.  He  died,  1553, 
a  firm  defender  of  the  faith. 
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nant  made  with  us  of  God  in  Christ^s  blood,  whiche  I  have 
looked  over  againe  now  at  the  last  with  all  diligence,  and 
compared  it  unto  the  Greke,  and  have  weeded  out  of  it 
inany  fautes,  which  lacke  of  helpo  at  the  begynning 
and  oversyght  did  sow  therein."  In  this  prologue,  Tindal 
expresses  himself  much  too  sharply  against  Joye.  In  his 
replication,  Joye  says,  "  He  wold  the  Scripture  were  80 
puerly  and  plyantly  translated,  that  it  needed  neither  note, 
glose,  nor  scholia,  so  that  the  reader  might  once  swimme 
without  a  cork." 

"  While  Tindal  was  at  Antwerp,"  says  Fox, "  a  person 
of  the  name  o^  Philips  was  employed  by  the  English 
bishops  to  gain  the  favor  of  Tindal,  by  pretending  friendly 
regard  to  him,  and  so  to  compass  his  ruin ;  which  thing 
was  the  more  easy  to  do,  for  in  the  wily  subtleness  of  this 
world  he  was  simple  and  inexpert.  A  plan  was  laid  for  his 
bemg  seized  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  had 
to  the  castle  of  Filford,  eighteen  miles  from  Antwerp. 
Here  he  remained  prisoner  more  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
After  many  disputations  and  examinations,  at  last  they  coa« 
demned  him  as  a  heretic,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror, made  at  Augsburg,  and  shortly  after  brought  him 
forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  tied  him  to  a 
stake,  where,  with  a  fervent  zeal,  and  loud  voice,  he  cried, 
*  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  king,'  and  then  first  he  was 
with  a  halter  strangled,  and  afterward  consumed  with  fire, 
in  the  year  1536.  He  was  a  man  very  frugal,  and  spare  of 
body,  a  great  student,  and  earnest  laborer,  in  the  setting 
forth  of  the  Scriptures  of  God.  He  now  resteth  with  the 
glorious  company  of  Christ's  martyrs,  blessedly  in  the 
Lord,  who  be  blessed  in  all  his  saints.  Amen.  And  thus 
much  of  W.  Tindal,  Christ's  blessed  servant  and  martyr." 
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On  the  30th  of  March,  1533,  Thomas  Cranmer  was  con- 
secrated Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  all 
England.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  advaacct.Tient,  the 
Archbishop  was  impatient  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  in  December,  1534,  ho  pro- 
vailed  on  the  Episcopal  convocation  to  frame  an  address  to 
the  king,  beseeching  him  to  decree  that  the  Bible  should  be 
translated  into  English,  and  that  the  task  should  be  assigned 
to  such  honest  and  learned  men  as  his  Highness  should  be 
pleased  to  nominate.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Cranmer 
divided  TindaPs  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine 
or  ten  parts,  which  he  distributed  among  the  most  learned 
bishops  of  the  time ;  requiring  that  each  of  them  should 
send  back  his  portion,  carefully  corrected,  by  an  appointed 
day.  With  this  injunction,  every  man  carefully  complied, 
except  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  whose  share  of  the 
work  was  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  "  I  marvel  much," 
says  the  insolent  bishop,  what  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
meane'th,  that  thus  abuseth  the  people,  and  in  giving  them 
liberty  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  which  doth  nothing  else  but 
infect  them  with  heresy.  I  have  bestowed  never  an  hour 
on  my  portion,  and  never  will ;  and  therefore  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  shall  have  his  book  again,  for  I  never  will  be 
guilty  of  bringing  the  simple  people  into  error." 

The  4th  of  October,  1535,  just  three  hundred  tears 
from  the  present  time,  was  signalized  by  the  publication,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English  language. 
It  was  probably  printed  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  by  Chris- 
topher Froschover.  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
following  manner :  "  Unto  the  moost  victorious  Prynce  and 
our  moost  gracyous  soverayne  Lorde,  Kynge  Henry  the 
tyghth,  Kynge  of  Englande  and  of  Fraunce,  Lorde  of 
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Irlande,  etc.,  defendour  of  the  fayth,  and  under  God  the 
chofo  and  suppreme  hoado  of  the  Church  of  Englande. 
The  ryght  and  just  administracyon  of  the  laws  that  God 
gave  unto  Moses  and  Josua ;  the  tcstimonye  of  fay  thfulncos 
that  God  gave  of  David  ;  the  plenteous  abundance  of  wyse* 
dome  that  God  gave  unto  Solomon ;  the  lucky  and  prosper- 
ous age  with  the  multiplicacyon  of  sedo  which  God  gavo 
unto  Abraham  and  Sara  his  wyfc,  be  geven  unto  you* 
moost  gracyous  Prynce,  with  your  dearest  just  wyfe  and 
moost  vertuous  Pryncesse  Queene  Jane.*  Amen,  your 
grace's  humble  subjecte  and  daylye  oratour,  Myles  Cov- 
erdale." 

Ck)verdale  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  educated 
at  the  house  of  Austin  Friars,  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr. 
Barnes,  who  was  afterwards  burned  for  heresy,  was  Prior. 
Entertaining  the  principles  of  the  Beformation,  Coverdale 
was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  Continent,  where  he  earnestly 
applied  himself  to  the  study  and  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Coverdale  remarked,  that  it  was  "  neither  his  labor 
nor  desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand,  but  that  being 
instantly  required  to  undertake  it,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  mov- 
ing other  men  to  do  the  cost  thereof,  he  was  the  more  bold 
to  take  it  in  hand.**  He  sets  it  forth  as  a  special  translation, 
"  not  as  a  checker,  reprover,  or  despiser  of  other  men'a 
translations,  but  lowly  and  faithfully  following  his  interpret- 
ers, and  that  under  correction."  He  made  use  of  five  dif- 
ferent translations.  It  is  divided  into  six  tomes.  To  the 
first  is  prefixed  a  "  Calendar  of  the  bokes  of  the  hole  Byble, 

*  As  Eeciy  was  not  married  to  Jane  Seymoor  till  May  20th,  1536, 
more  than  half  a  year  from  the  date  of  finublng  this  Bible,  it  is  prob* 
able  that  a  new  title-pa^  was  inserted  after  the  morder  of  Anno 
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how  thoy  are  named  in  English  and  Latjmo,  how  long  thoy 
are  wrytien  in  tlio  allegacions,  how  many  chapters  every 
book  hath,  and  in  what  leafo  every  one  begynneth."  It  is 
adorned  throughout  with  wood>cut8,  pictures,  references, 
etc.  In  the  last  page  are  the  words,  "  Prynted  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lorde  MDXXXV,  and  fynished  the  fourth  day  of 
October."  A  large  quarto  edition  of  this  Bible  was  printed 
in  1550,  which  was  republished  with  a  new  title  in  1553. 
A  folio  was  printed  in  1550,  and  a  quarto  edition  in  1560. 
Afler  1561  no  edition  of  it  was  printed. 

In  June,  1536,  tlie  convocation  of  the  province  of  Canter> 
bury  ordered,  that  every  parson  or  proprietary  of  a  church 
should  provide  a  Bible  in  Latin  and  English,  to  be  laid  in 
the  choir,  for  every  one  to  read  at  h'ls  pleasure.  The  peo' 
plo  were,  however,  admoni&hed  against  the  danger  of  en- 
tanglement  in  controversial  niceties,  and  were  directed, 
whenever  they  were  involved  in  difficulty,  to  apply  to  in- 
Btructora  of  competent  learning  and  of  unblemished  char* 
acter. 

In  1537  Matthbw^s  Biblb  appeared.  This  was  an  im> 
pressioQ  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Englbh,  completed  under 
the  patronage  of  Cranmer,  by  two  enterprising  publishers, 
Grafton  and  Whitechurch.  It  appeared  in  one  great  folio 
volume.  The  name  under  which  it  goes,  Matthew'Si  is 
undoubtedly  fictitious.  The  translation  was  partly  executed 
by  Tindal  and  partly  by  Coverdale.  It  was  thought  prudent 
to  conceal  from  the  public  the  real  authors  of  the  work. 
The  printing  was  conducted  abroad,  probably  at  Hamburg. 
The  corrector  of  the  whole  was  John  Bogers,  the  proto- 
martyr  in  Mary*s  reign.  The  volume  was  provided  with 
prologues  and  annotations,  chiefly  relating  to  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord*0  Supper,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the 
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sacriiico  of  the  mass ;  all  of  which  were  ho  ofiensivo  to  the 
Romish  party,  that  aflerwards,  during  the  period  of  their 
ascendency,  they  effected  the  suppresaioQ  of  tliese  heretical 
commentaries.  Cranmer  was  filled  with  exultation  on  the 
appearance  of  this  Bjble.  The  title  of  Matthew*s  Bible  is 
the  following :  "  The  Bible,  which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture, 
in  which  are  contayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament, 
truelye  and  purelye  translated  into  Englysh,  by  Thomas 
Matthewe,  MDXXXYII,  set  forth  with  the  King^s  most  gra- 
cious lycence." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1538,  a  quarto  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  CJorerdale^s 
English,  bearing  the  name  of  HoUybushe,  was  printed,  with 
the  king^s  license,  by  James  Nicolson.  Of  this,  another  more 
correct  edition  was  published  in  1539,  in  octavo,  and  dedicat- 
ed  to  Lord  Cromwell.   In  1538  an  edition  in  quarto  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  Englbh,  with  Erasmus's  Latin  transla- 
tion,  was  printed,  with  the  king's  license,  by  Redman.  In 
this  year  it  was  resolved  to  revise  Matthew's  Bible,  and  to 
print  a  correct  edition  of  it.   The  printing  was  commenced 
in  Paris ;  but  the  Inquisition  interposed,  and  ordered  the  im« 
presslon,  constsUng  of  twenty-five  thousand  copies,  to  be 
burned.   Some  of  the  copies,  however,  escaped  the  fire. 
The  presses,  typ^/S,  and  printers  were  conveyed  to  England, 
and  in  the  foUawing  year  the  work  was  finished.   It  ap> 
peared  in  the  form  of  a  large  folio,  enriched  with  a  noble 
preface  by  Cranmer,  and  consequently  known  by  the  title  of 
Cranmbb's  Bible.   The  titie  is  as  follows :  *^  The  Byble  in 
Englyshe,  that  is  to  say,  the  content  of  all  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, both  of  the  olde  and  newe  testament,  truly  translated 
after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebrue  and  Greke  texts  by  the 
dylygent  studye  of  diverse  excellent  but  learned  men,  ex- 
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pert  in  the  forseyde  tongos."  In  this  edition,  Matthew's 
Bible  was  revised,  and  several  alterations  and'  corrections 
made  in  the  trans^lation.  The  additions  to  tlie  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  were  translated,  and 
inserted  in  a  smaller  letter  than  the  text.  A  second  edition 
was  printed  either  in  this  or  the  following  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  injunctions  which  had  been 
issued  for  providing  every  church  with  an  English  Bible, 
there  were  many  parishes  in  England  still  unfurnished  with 
the  sacred  volume.  For  this  reason  a  royal  proclamation 
was  issued  in  May,  1540,  to  enforce  the  ordinance  in  ques- 
tion, on  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings  a  month,  so  long  as 
the  omission  should  continue. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1539,  another  Bible  was  print- 
ed by  John  Byddel,  called  Taveener's  Bible,  from  "the 
name  of  its  conductor,  Richard  Tavemer ;  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  patronized  by  Lord  Crom- 
well, and  |>robably  encouraged  by  him  to  undertake  the 
work,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue.  It  is 
not  simply  a  revisal  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  nor  a  new  version, 
but  a  kind  of  intermediate  work,  being  a  correction  of 
Matthew's  Bible,  many  of  whose  marginal  notes  are  adopt- 
ed, and  many  omitted,  and  others  inserted  by  the  editor. 
After  Cromwell's  death,  Tavemer  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  through  the  influence  of  the  Eomish  bish- 
ops. He  escaped,  however,  and  reinstated  himself  in  the 
king's  favor.  In  1540  five  editions  of  the  whole  Bible  ap- 
peared, to  which  Cranmer  prefixed  a  preface.  In  1541  one 
edition  of  Cranmer's  Bible  was  finished  by  Eichard  Grailon ; 
who,  in  the  November  following,  completed  also  another 
Bible  of  the  largest  volume,  which  was  superintended,  at 
the  king's  command,  by  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
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Heath,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  la  1542  a  fmitloss  attempt 
was  inado  by  Craamer  to  procure  a  revision  of  the  Now 
Testament.  The  popish  party  soon  prevailed,  and  prohib> 
itod  and  abolished  TindaVs  translation,  but  allowed  other 
translations  to  remain  in  force  under  certain  restrictions. 
In  1544  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  by  John  Day  and  Wil- 
liam Seres.  In  1546  the  king  prohibited  by  proclamation 
the  having  and  reading  of  Wiclif 's,  Tindal's,  and  Cover- 
dale^s  translations,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  any  other  than 
such  as  were  allowed  by  Parliament. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages  was  preserved  in  England  to  some 
extent.  In  the  long  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years 
of  general  darkness  (from  420,  the  date  of  Jerome*s  death, 
to  1494,  when  the  illustrious  Reuchlin  arose),  there  was  in 
England  in  every  century^  except  the  fifUi  and  sixth,  some 
scholar  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  Archbishops  Anselm  and  Lanfranc 
seem  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture.  The  latter  corrected  the  Vulgate  by  the  He- 
brew text  William  the  Conqueror  permitted  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  to  come  over  from  Rouen  and  settle  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1087.  At  York,  at  one  time,  there 
were  fifleen  hundred.  Hence  some  of  the  English  ecclesi- 
astics became  acquainted  with  their  books  and  language. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  Gilbert,  monk  of  Westminster,  Ade- 
lard,  monk  of  Bath,  )\nd  Daniel  Morley,  of  Oxford,  were 
skilled  in  Hebrew.  In  the  following  century,  Robert  Grost- 
head.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Gregory  of  HunUngton,  Robert 
Dodford,  librarian  of  Ramsey,  and  Roger  Bacon,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  original  Scriptures.   In  the  fourteenth 
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century,  Richard  do  Bury  founded  a  large  library  at  Oxford, 
in  which  ho  provided  both  Hebrew  and  Greelc  grammars.  In 
1359  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  enforced  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  the  Hebrew  original  in  doubtful  passages. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  Adam  of  Norwich  translated  all  the 
Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  except  the  Psalter. 
One  Laurence  Holbech,  monk  of  Ramsey,  finished  a  He- 
brew lexicon  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  Jews. 
William  Grey,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  also  a  most  sscalous  stu- 
dent in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.*  "  About  the  latter 
times  of  King  Henry  VIII.,"  says  Strype,  "  many  young 
ladies,  daughters  of  men  of  nobility  and  quality,  were  bred 
up  to  skill  in  tongues,  and  other  human  learning,  tak- 
ing example,  I  suppose,  from  that  king,  who  took  special 
care  for  the  educating  of  his  daughters,  as  well  as  his  son, 
in  learning.  And  they  were  happy  in  learned  instructors. 
His  last  wife,  Catharine  Parr,  was  a  learned  as  well  as  a 
godly  lady.  And  Lady  Jane,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Suifollr,  that  unhappy  queen,  had  excellent  learning.  Dr. 
Meredith  Hanmer  read  Eusebius  in  Greek  to  a  certain  hon- 
orable lady,  &8  he  tells  us  in  his  epistle  before  his  English 
translation  of  that  book ;  which  gave  him  occasion  to  pub- 
lish the  said  translation.  And  before  all  these.  Sir  Thomas 
More  had  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  whom  he  bred  up  in 
ingenuous  literature.  She  composed  a  Latin  oration  and 
some  verses,  which  her  father  showed  to  Voysey,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  whereat  he  was  much  moved  with  delight,  and  sent 
her  a  Portugu6  by  her  father,  which  he  inclosed  in  a  letter 
to  her.  And  in  1537  there  was  one  Elizabeth  Lucar,  a  cit- 


•  See  the  Bishop  of  St,  David's  "  Motives  to  the  Study  of  Hebrew." 
London,  1814. 
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izcn*8  wife,  buiied  in  St  Loumnco  Povmtney's  church, 
daughter  of  ono  Paul  Withircl.  Sho  understood  Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  reading  them  with  perfect  readi* 
nesa  and  utterance.  Of  the  women  in  King  Edward^a  reign, 
we  may  judge  and  wonder.  Nicholas  Udal,  in  writing  to 
Queen  Catharine,  says:  *But  now,  in  this  gracious  and 
blissful  time  of  knowledge,  in  which  it  hath  pleased  God 
Almighty  to  reveal  and  show  abroad  the  light  of  his  most 
holy  Gospel,  what  a  number  is  there  of  noble  women,  08> 
pecially  here  in  this  realm  of  England,  yea,  and  how  many 
in  the  years  of  tender  virginity,  not  only  as  well  seen,  and 
as  familiarly  traded  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  as  in  their 
own  mother  language,  but  also  both  in  all  kinds  of  profane 
literature  and  liberal  arts,  exacted,  studied,  and  exercised ; 
and  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  theology  so  ripe,  that  they 
are  able,  aptly,  and  with  much  grace,  either  to  indite  or 
translate  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  the  public  inspection 
and  edifying  of  the  unlearned  multitude.  Neither  is  it  now 
a  strange  thing  to  hear  gentlewomen,  instead -of  most  vain 
communication  about  the  moon  shining  in  water,  to  use 
grave  and  substantial  talk  in  Latin  or  Greek,  with  their  hus- 
bands, of  godly  matters.  It  is  now  no  news  in  England 
for  young  damsels  in  noble  houses,  and  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  instead  of  cards  and  other  instruments  of  idle  tri- 
fling,  to  have  continually  in  their  hands  either  psalms,  hom> 
ilies,  and  other  devoted  meditations,  or  else  PauPs  Epistles 
or  some  holy  book  of  Scripture  matters ;  and  as  familiarly 
to  read  or  reason  thereof  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  Ital- 
mn,  as  in  English.  It  is  now  a  common  thing  to  see  young 
virgins  so  nursed  and  trained  in  the  study  of  letters,  that 
they  willingly  set  all  other  vain  pastimes  at  naught  for  learn> 
ing''s  sake.-  It  is  now  no  newis  at  all  to  see  queens  and  la- 
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dies  of  most  high  state  and  progeny,  instead  of  courtly  dal* 
liance,  to  embrace  virtuous  exercises  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  with  most  earnest  study,  both  early  and  late,  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  liberal  art^  and  disciplines,  as  also  most  especially  of 
God,  and  his  most  holy  word.' "  • 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VL,  the  severe  statute 
of  Henry  YIII.,  restraining  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip* 
tares,  was  repealed  ;  and  a  royal  injunction  was  published, 
that  not  only  the  whole  English  Bible  should  be  placed 
in  churches,  but  also  the  paraiphrase  of  Erasmus  in  Eng- 
lish, to  the  end  of  the  four  Evangelists.  It  was  likewise 
ordered,  that  every  parson,  vicar,  curate,  etc.,  under  the 
degree  of  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  should  possess  the  New 
Testament  both  in  Latin  and  English,  with  the  paraphrase 
of  Erasmus  upon  it ;  and  that  the  bishops,  etc.,  in  their  vis- 
itatioQS  and  synods,  should  examine  them,  how  they  had 
profited  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also 
appointed  that  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  mass  should 
be  read  in  English ;  and  that  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday 
one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in  English  should  be 
plainly  and  distinctly  read  at  matins,  and  one  chapter  of  the 
Old  Testament  at  even*song.  During  the  course  of  this 
reign,  that  is,  in  less  than  seven  years  and  six  months, 
desen  impressions  of  the  whole  English  Bible  were  pub- 
lished, and  six  of  the  English  New  Testament;  besides  an 
jSnglish  ttanslaUon  of  the  whole  New  "jpestament,  para- 
phrased by  Erasmus,  The  Bibles  were  t>iinted  according 
to  the  preceding  editions,  whether  Tindal*s,  Coverdale's, 
Matthew's,  Cianmer's,  or  Tavemer's ;  that  is,  with  a  dif- 


*  8tt7P«'a  lifo  of  ArGbbishop  Parker,  pp.  179, 180. 
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ferent  text,  and  difierent  notes.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  there  were  any  tmnslafions,  or  correction  of  a 
translation,  in  Edward*s  reign. 

Many  of  the  principal  Reformers  having  been  driven  to 
Geneva  during  the  persecutions  of  Queen  Maiy^s  reign, 
they  published  in  1557  an  English  New  Testament,  printed 
by  Conrad  Badius ;  the  first  in  our  language  which  con- 
tained  the  distinction  of  verses  by  numerical  figures,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551.  Stephens,  indeed,  pub- 
lished his  figures  in  the  margin,  while^  the  Geneva  editors 
prefixed  theirs  to  the  beginning  of  minute  subdivisions,  with 
breaks,  aflter  our  present  manner.  The  principal  transla- 
tors at  Geneva  were  Miles  Coverdale,  Bartholemew  Trahe- 
7on,  Dean  of  Chichester,  Christopher  Goodman,  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  Anthony  Gilby,  William 
Whittingham  of  Oxford,  the  translator  of  the  Psalms, 
Thomas  Sampson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  Thomas  Cole  of  Oxford.  Others  add  John  Knox, 
John  Bodleigh,  and  John  Pullain.  They  took  up  their  res- 
idence at  Geneva  about  the  year  1555.  In  1557  there  ap- 
peared in  a  small  duodecimo,  "  The  New  Testament  of  our 
Lorde  Jesus  Christ,  conferred  diligently  with  the  Greke  and 
best  approved  Translations.^*  It  is  printed  in  a  small,  but 
very  beautiful  character.  A  second  edition  of  this  Testa- 
ment, printed  at  Greneva,  with  short  marginal  notes  in  the 
same  volume,  was  published  in  1560.  Strype  intimates  that 
this  was  the  only  English  translation  revised  and  corrected  ; 
and  that,  as  they  had  finished  the  New  Testament,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  revise  the  Old.  Not  having  made  an  end  of  this 
revision  at  the  time  of  Elizabeth^s  accession,  some  of  tho 
compmy  remained  at  Geneva,  to  finish  it   In  1560  the 
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whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva,  in  quarto,  by  Rowland 
Hill,  with  an  epistle  to  the  Queen,  and  another  to  the  reader. 
It  is  said  that  the  translators  had  the  assistance  of  Calvin 
and  Beza.  This  Bible  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  In 
August,  1557,  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  wrote  in  his  Journal, "  I  persist  in  the  same 
constancy,  upholden  by  the  grace  and  goodness  of  my  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  whose  inspiration  I  have  fin- 
ished  the  book  of  Psalms  turned  into  vulgar  verse." 

About  the  year  1565,  Archbishop  Parker  resolved  to  ac* 
complish  that  which  his  predecessor,  Cranmer,  had  attempted 
in  vain.  He  distributed  portions  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
bishops  and  other  divines,  sending  his  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  manner  which  they  should  proceed.  The  Bishops 
of  Worcester,  Rochester,  Man,  Ely,  St.  David^s,  and  Nor* 
wich,  were  among  the  number.  After  they  had  returned 
their  translations,  Parker,  with  other  learned  divines  in  his 
family,  corrected  the  whole,  and  prepared  the  volume  for 
the«press.  It  appeared  in  1568,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo. 
The  chapters  were  divided  into  verses,  without  breaks.  Va- 
rious alterations  were  made  in  the  text,  though  it  substan- 
tially  agreed  with  the  preceding  versiona  Original  notes 
were  placed  in  the  margin  by  Parker.  In  April,  1571,  a 
canon  was  made  that  "  the  church  wardens  should  see  that 
the  Holy  Bible  be  in  every  church  in  the  largest  volume,  if 
it  might  conveniently  be,  such  as  were  lately  imprinted  at 
London.*'  Every  clergyman  was  to  have  one  of  these 
Bibles  in  his  family.  It  was  reprinted  in  1572,  with  a 
thorough  revision,  with  prefaces,  prolegomena,  notes,  etc. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  done  more  carefully  than 
that  of  the  preceding  edition.  The  Pentateuch  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  the  five  following  books,  by 
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Richard  Meneven ;  the  next  four,  by  the  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter ;  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Job,  by  Andrew  Peer- 
son,  a  chaplain  of  the  Archbishop's ;  the  Psulms,  by  Thomas 
Becon,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  Proverbs,  by  an  un- 
known person ;  Ecclesiastes  and  Solomon's  Song,  by  An- 
drew P.  Eiiens ;  the  three  following  books,  by  Robert 
Winton ;  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  probably,  by  Thomas  Cole ; 
the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lou- 
don ;  the  Apocrypha,  by  John  Norvicen ;  the  first  five  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  Romans,  by 
an  unknown  person ;  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by 
Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster ;  the  remaining  bocks,  by 
unknown  persons.  The  Archbishop's  province  was  to  over- 
see and  finish  the  whole.  He  employed  various  persons 
skilled  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  compare  the  old  transla- 
tion with  the  original  text,  and  also  with  other  translations. 
One  of  these  critics  was  Laurence,  who  read  Greek  to  Lady 
Cecil.* 

The  Romanists,"  finding  that  it  would  be  impossib^  to 
keep  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  common  people,  re- 
solved to  have  an  English  translation  of  their  own.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1582,  appeared  the  Rheimish  New  Testament 
in  quarto,  printed  at  Rheims  by  John  Fogny.  They  trans- 
lated from  the  vulgar  Latin,  they  said,  because  the  Latin 
was  the  most  ancleat ;  it  was  corrected  by  St.  Jerome,  com- 
mended by  St  Austin,  and  used  and  expounded  by  the 
fathers ;  the  holy  Council  of  Trent  had  declased  it  to  be  au- 
thentical ;  it  was  the  gravest,  sincerest,  of  greatest  majesty, 
and  the  least  partiality.  It  was  exact  and  precise  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek ;  preferred  by  Beza  himself  to  all  other 

*  Lftorcnce's  critical  notes  are  ia  the  Appendix  to  Sti7pe's  Idfe  of 
Pfttker,  and  display  conEiderable  acumen. 
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translations,  and  was  truer  than  the  vulgar  Greek  text  itself.''* 
A  great  number  of  words  they  left  untranslated,  as  Pasche, 
Neophyte,  Prepuce,  etc.  They  of  course  used  the  words 
penance^  host^  traditiona^  woman  fbr  iri/e,  etc.  The  other 
part  of  this  translation,  namely,  the  Old  Testament,  was  not 
published  till  about  twenty-seven  years  ailerwards,  when  it 
was  printed  at  Douay,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  the  first  in 
the  year  1609,  the  other  the  year  afler.  The  authors  of 
this  translation  were  William  AUyn,  Gregory  Martin,  and 
Richard  Bristol.  The  annotations  are  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Thomas  Worthington,* 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Parker,  a  number  of  edi- 
tions  of  the  Bible  were  printed.  Portions  of  it  were  also 
translated  anew.  James  I.,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  came  to  the  resolution  to  bring  out  a  new  trans* 
lation.  The  result,  as  is  well  known,  is  our  existing  author- 
ized version.  An  exact  reprint,  page  for  page,  of  Jameses 
Bible  of  1611,  has  been  lately  put  forth  in  England. 
Thdte  Seems  to  be,  at  present,  no  edition,  which  can  lay 
claim  to  the  authority  of  a  correct  standard  text  The 
earlier  editions  differ  among  themselves ;  and  even  the  same 
copy  is  discrepant  with  itself;  that  which  corresponds  to 
Italics  in  later  editions  (the  first  edition  is  in  black  letter, 
and  the  distinction  is  made  by  employing  small  Roman  let- 
ters)  and  other  printing  notifications  not  being  leduced  to 
system.  In  the  same  book,  in  the  same  chapter,  perhaps  in 
the  same  ver^,  of  the  edition  of  1611,  may  be  found  the 
same  expression  differently  printed  in  respect  of  typograph- 
ical character,  when  the  original  required  that  it  should  be 
printed  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
the  earlier  editions  generally.   In  this  matter,  the  modem 

*  Several  editions  of  the  Douay  Biblo  have  been  recently  pnblished. 
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editions,  ainco  the  days  of  Blayney,  aro  far  more  consistent. 
In  1638  an  attempt  was  made  to  render  the  text  consistent 
with  itself  in  regard  to  Italics.  Dr.  Blayney^s  further  re- 
vision was  completed  in  1769.  For  many  years  his  was 
considered  the  standard  edition.  But  subsequently,  an  edi- 
tion  printed  by  Eyre  and  Strahan  eclipsed  that  of  Dr.  Blay- 
ney.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Curtis,  an  English  Baptist  clergy- 
man, who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject,  has 
found  a  great  number  of  errors  in  the  edition  of  Eyre  and 
Strahan.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  ciitical  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  has  been  commenced  in  th'is  country,  in 
the  right  quarter.  Two  firet-rate  proof-readers  are  compar- 
ing the  first  edition  of  James  with  the  one  now  in  common 
use.  Not  regarding  the  difference  of  orthography, 'they  note, 
first,  the  omission  of  capitals ;  second,  difference  in  punc- 
tuation, particularly  of  commas ;  third,  a  difierence  in  Italic 
words.  The  changes  in  all  the  above  respects  are  found  to 
be  numerous,  and  yet  they  do  not  materially  afiect  the  sense.* 
We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  various  translations  of  the  L«rd*s 
Prayer. 

1.  Pure  Anglo-Saxon,  ioriUen  'Hremlation. 
about  A.  D.  890. 

Faeder  ure  pu  J>e  eart  on  heo-  Father  our  thou  who  art  in 

venum  heaven, 

Si  J»in  nama  gehalgod,  Be  thy  name  hallowed, 

To — becume  pin  rice  Come  thy  kingdom, 

Crewurde  pin  willa  on  eorwan  Be  done  thy  will  in  earth  so 

8wa  swa,  on  heovenKtoi,  as  in  heaven, 


*  Had  Professor  Edwards  rewritten  this  Essay  witMn  the  last  two 
years,  he  would  havo  added  several  factn  to  this  paragraph,  and  also  to 
the  paragraph  on  pp.  272,  ^IHJ] 
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Urne  daeghramlioan  hiar  syle 

111  do  doew, 
And  forwyf  us  ure  wyldas 
Swa  swa  we  forwifat^  urum 

gyldendunit 
And  ne  gelaodde      us  on 

cordnuQge, 
Ac  alys  us  of  yhele. 
Soplice. 

9.  About  A.  D.  1180. 

Fader  ure  thu  ert  in  beune, 
Blessed  be  thi  name, 
Cume  thi  rixlenge 
purthe  thi     on  eorthe  apo  it 

is  on  heune, 
Gif  us  to*day  ure  daig]>atn- 

licle  bread. 
And  forgive  us  ure  gultes  apo 

];e,  den  hem  here  the  us 

agult, 

Habbeth  shild  us  from  elehe 

prince  of  helle, 
Aeles  us  of  alle  iuele, 
Amen.   Spo  it  purthe. 

4.  Wtdif's  TraiuJatimt  A.  D. 
1380. 

Our  Fadir  that  art  in  hevenys 
Elalewid  be  thi  name 
Thi  kyngdom  come  to, 
Be  thi  wil  done  in  erthe  as  in 
hevene. 


Our  daily  loaf  sell  us  to  day. 

And  forgive  us  our  guith 
So  as  we  forgive  our  debtors, 

And  not  lead  thou  us  into 

costening, 
But  release  us  from  evil. 
Soothly  (truly). 

3.  About  A.  D.  1S50. 

Fadir  ur  that  es  in  hevene, 
Halud  be  thy  nam  to  revere ; 
Thou  do  us  thi  rich  rike. 
Thy  will  on  erd  be  wirought 
elk, 

Als  it  es  wrought  in  heven  ay ; 
£r  ilk  day  brede  give  us  to 
day: 

Forgive  thou  all  us  dettes  urs 
Als  we  forgive  till  ur  detturs ; 
And  ledde  us  in  na  fanding, 
But  Bculd  us  fra  ivel  thing. 


6.  T^ndaTa^  1536. 

Our  Father  which  art  in 

heaven, 
Halowed  by  thy  name. 
Let  thy  kmgdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  fulfilled  as  well 
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Givo  to  us  thb  day  oure  breed 
ovir  othir  substauncot 

And  forgive  to  us  our  dettis  as 
we  forgiven  to  oure  dettoris ; 

And  lede  us  not  into  tempta* 
cioun ; 

But  delyvere  us  from  yvel, 
Amen. 


6.  Matthew's,  1537. 
O  oure  Father  which  arte  in 

heven, 
Halowed  be  thy  name. 
Let  thy  kingdome  come. 
Thy  will  be  fulfilled  as  well 

in  erth  as  it  is  in  heven. 
Geve  us  this  daye  oure  dayly 

bred, 

And  forgeve  us  our  trespass* 
es  even  as  we  forgeve  our 
trespascera. 

And  lead  us  not  into  tempta* 
cion, 

But  delyver  us  from  evyll. 


8.  Gmmt,  1556. 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heav- 


in  earth  as  it  is  heven. 
Geve  us  this  day  ur  dayly 
bred, 

And  forgive  us  oure  dettes 
as  we  forgive  ur  detters. 

And  leade  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, 

But  delyver  us  from  evyll 
For  thyne  is  the  kyngdome 

and  the  glorye  forever. 
Amen. 
7.  Cramner%  1541. 
Our  Father  whych  arte  in 

heaven, 
Halowed  be  thy  name. 
Let  thy  kyngdome  come. 
Thy  wyll  be  fulfylled  as  wel 

in  earth  as  it  is  heaven. 
Geve  us  th3r8  daye  our  dayly 

breade, 
And  forgeve  us  oure  dettes 

as  we  foi^ve  oure  detters. 
And  leade  us  not  into  temp- 

tacion, 
But  delyver  us  from  evel. 
For  thyne  is  the  kyngdome 

and  the  power  and  the  glo- 
rye 

For  ever.  Amen. 

Authorized  VersioH. 
Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven, 
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Holowed  be  thy  name.  Hallowed  be  thy  name. 

Thy  kingdome  come  Thy  kingdom  come. 

Thy  will  be  done  even  in  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as 

earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  it  is  in  heaven. 

Give  us  this  day  our  dayly  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 

bread  bread. 

And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  And  forgive  us  our  debts  as 

wee  also  forgive  our  debtors,  we  forgive  our  debtors. 

And  lead  us  not  into  temta-  And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 

tion  tation,  but  deliver  us  from 

But  deliver  us  from  evil,  evil : 

For  thine  is  the  kingdome  and  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 

the  power  and  the  glory  the  power,  and  the  glory, 

For  ever,  Amen.  For  ever.  Amen. 

The  public  libraries  in  the  United  States  are  very  defi- 
cient in  specimens  of  the  early  English  versions.  The 
library  at  Cambridge  has  the  Bible  Annotations  of  1645, 
folio,  without  the  te^it ;  Cranmer^s  Bible,  folio  of  1539  and 
iquarto  of  1541 ;  Barker's,  1578,  folio ;  Geneva,  1584,  and 
1608,  both  quarto ;  Wiclifs  New  Testament,  Lewis's  edi- 
tion; New  Testament  Englished  from  Beza,  by  L.  Thomp- 
son, quarto,  1583 ;  and  Fulke's  New  Testament,  1633.  The 
Boston  Athenesum  has  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  folio,  1578 ; 
Barker's  quarto,  1589;  Coverdale^s  quarto,  1599;  octavo, 
1624 ;  quarto,  1630.  The  library  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  contains  no  copy,  unless  it  be  a  fragment. 
The  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  we  have 
understood,  has  several  specimetls.  In  the  library  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  are  Barker's  folio,  1578, 
Geneva  black  letter,  and  the  same  in  quarto,  1579.  The 
Bev.  Dr.  Jenks  of  Boston  has  a  black  letter  quarto  volume, 
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containing  "  the  thyrde  parte  of  the  Bible,"  from  Paalms 
to  Malachi,  a  good  edition,  without  date,  but  supposed  to 
be  Cranmer*s  Bible  ;  also  a  thin  quarto  volume,  containing 
a  fragment  of  the  same,  supposed  to  be  of  the  year  1541, 
beginning  with  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  1  Kings,  and 
ending  with  Job,  including,  under  the  titles  of  1  and  2  Es- 
dras,  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  and  a  copy  of  tho 
Geneva  version  of  the  whole  Bible,  octavo,  printed  at 
Geneva,  by  John  Crespin,  1566,  a  beautiful  copy,  includ- 
ing tlie  Apocrypha. 

At  the  close  of  this  article,  we  are  happy  to  present  the 
following  communication  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Ho- 
mer, of  Newton,  Mass.,  a  gentleman  who  has  given  a  long 
and  indefatigable  attention  to  this  subject,  and  who  is  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  it  than  any  other  individual  in 
the  country. 

"  I  am  now  engaged,"  says  Dr.  Homer,  "  in  writing  out 
for  the  press  a  History  of  the  English  Bible  Translations 
between  the  time  of  Wiclif,  1380,  and  Tindal,  1526,  and 
that  of  our  authorized  version  of  1611,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  It  has  grown  out  of  an  attempt,  commenced  in 
1824,  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  English  text  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  original  text,  where  there  was  a  very  gen- 
eral agreement  of  the  learned,  especially  among  those  re- 
puted orthodox,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  our  New  Eng- 
land fathers,  and  of  others,  who  were  eminent  men  in  the 
last  century.  Having  previously  ascertained  some  particu-^ 
.  lars  of  the  history  of  the  present  translation,  especially  aa 
connected  with  the  translation,  published  complete  in  1560, 
of  the  English  exiles  at  Geneva  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and 
having  read,  too,  of  the  high  estimation  of  that  translation  by 
the  Puritans  up  to  the  time  of  the  settiement  of  New  England, 
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a  period  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  I  became  solicitous  to 
collate  its  text  with  thot  of  James's  version,  and  of  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals.  By  the  kind  and  diligent  search 
of  a  friend  and  companion  of  my  early  years  (between  1766 
and  1773),  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  I  obtained,  in  1824,  a 
complete  copy,  folio,  containing  text,  explanatory  notes, 
plates,  and  maps.  I  soon  found,  that  this  Bible  was  wholly 
free  from  those  errors  of  translation,  which  had  been  alleged 
by  the  Puritans  (at  Hampton  Court  Conference,  1603,  be- 
fore James)  to  exist  in  the  Bishops'  Bible,  —  a  Bible  in  use 
by  the  Established  Church  for  nearly  forty  years.  It  had 
been  gotten  up  (as  the  Germans  speak  j  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth as  an  opposition  Bible  to  the  English  Geneva  version 
of  1560.*  On  further  examination  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  it 
appeared  that  many  of  the  obsolete  words,  and  errors  in 
grammar  and  syntax,  found  in  James's  version,  are  not  in 
the  Greneva.  By  a  continued  collation  of  the  two  Bibles,  in 
both  Testaments,  and  each  further  compared  with  the  orig- 
inals, by  the  aid  of  the  best  lexicons,  foreign  versions,  and 
English  and  foreign  comments,  the  Greneva  Bible,  though 
sometimes  improved  in  the  last  translation,  by  the  aid  of 
Tremellius,  and  Junius,  and  Beza,  the  French  Greneva,  etc., 
yet  contained  many  preferable  translations.  These  served 
to  justify  the  remark  of  the  late  learned  Catholic,  Dr.  M. 
Geddes,  and  ap^rently  approved  by  Archbishop  Newcomcj 
who  hesitated  not  to  declare,  that  he  thinks  it,  in  general^ 
better  than  King  James's  translation.  I  then  proceeded, 
being  favored  with  the  Bishops'  Bible  by  my  esteemed 
friend,  Kev.  S.  Sewall,  of  Burlington,  Mass.,  to  collate  the 
common  version  with  it.   This  Bible  was  the  prescribed 


*  See  A.  KeiSer's  Critica  S&cm,  n.  p.  781. 
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Standard  of  King  James's  Bible,  nccordio'^  to  the  first 
rule  given  by  James  to  his  translators.  The  ordinary  Bible 
read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
is  to  he  followed^  and  as  little  altered  as  the  origi- 
nal will  permit.  This  rule,  in  addition  to  another, — 
*  That  signification  of  a  word  in  the  original  which  was 
corr  monly  used  by  the  ancient  fathers,  and  is  agreeable 
to  th&  analogy  of  faith ' ;  and  the  ordinance  obtained  through 
Archbishop  Bancroft's  influence,  *  not  to  append  notes  of 
any  kind'  to  their  translation,— must  obviously  have  in- 
fringed on  the  private  judgment  of  their  most  critical  men, 
who  would  desire  to  justify  a  variation  by  a  note.  These, 
Dr.  Gell,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbot,  one  of  the  transla- 
tors, describes  as  attempting  in  vain  a  more  perfect  critical 
version.  James's  Bible  was  found  to  contain,  in  its  New 
Testament,  by  numbering  the  words,  eigh^-nine  ninetieths 
of  th(3  translation  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  of  the  Geneva  Bi- 
ble, and  other  English  versions,  repetitions  and  synonymous 
words  excepted ;  embracing  a  little  more  than  two  thousand 
new  words.  In  collating  the  Old  Testament,  it  appeared, 
that,  particularly  from  the  book  of  Job  to  the  end  of  Malachi, 
they  had  more  frequently  departed  from  their  standard,  and 
conformed  their  version  more  to  the  English  Geneva.  In  an 
examination  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  it  appeared 
to  contain  several  texts  better  rendered  than  James's,  and  to 
omit  sundry  ands,  nom,  alsos^  it  came  to  pass^  etc.,  which, 
unlike  the  ancient  English  Bibles,  spread  themselves  with 
such  frequency,  without  aid  to  an  English  ear,  over  the 
authorized  version. 

I  then,  proceeding  in  my  search  of  old  English  versions, 
found  a  New  Testament  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  time,  largo 
quarto,  with  notes,  A.  D.  1552,  which  I  collated  throughout 


I  found  about  the  aoine  time  a  Coverdale*B  Tindal,  appar- 
ently of  1551,  or  possibly  of  1561..  This  is  probably  u 
reprint,  with  further  variations,  throughout  all  the  booko, 
derived  from  Luther^s  Gorman  Bible,  etc,,  of  TindaPs  lofit 
and  best  Testament,  1536,  published  by  Coverdale,  afkir 
Tindal's  martyr-death  in  Flanders. 

"In  my  further  search.  Divine  Providence  aided  my 
object  by  the  Matthcw^a  Bible,  1537,  folio,  in  old  English 
text,  deficient,  by  some  accident,  in  the  text,  etc.,  after  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  This  was  obtained  for  free  and 
critical  use,  b^  the  immediate  and  kind  agency  of  a  son  of 
my  lately  esteemed  friend,  the  deceased  and  lamented  Thom' 
as  P.  Ives,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  from  the  library  of  Brown 
University.  This  translation  vms  soon  found  by  me  to  be 
the  exceedingly  rare  Bible  of  1537,  being  the  revision  of  the 
translations  of  William  Tindal,  1530  and  1532,  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  perhaps  to  Nehemiah,  and  of  the  prophet  .!onah, 
and  of  his  New  Testaments  of  1526  tmd  1534.  It  contained 
also  a  revision  of  tlie  translation  of  Miles  Coverdale  from 
Genesis  to  Revelation,  of  1535,  by  John  Rogers,  the  learned 
and  holy  martyr  in  Msury's  reign.  This  was  completed 
about  the  close  of  1537.  This  translation  was  executed  at 
Wittemberg,  near  the  person  of  Luther,  and  the  learned 
professors  of  the  University,  and  near  the  rich  collection  of 
books  of  its  library.  These,  Rogers,  udder  the  book-name 
of  Thomas  Matthew,  appears  freely  and  advaif tageously  to 
have  used.  With  these  I  obtained  also,  by  the  bond  of  my 
early  friend  and  Boston  grammar  school  mate,  Thomas 
Walcut,  Esq.,  the  Cbanmes  Bible,  quarto,  as  overseen  by 
Tonstal  and  Heath,  6oman  Catholic  bishops,  published  in 
November,  1541.  I  have  also  enjoyed  the  free  and  repeated 
use  of  the  Great  Bible,  called  Cranmer^s,  being  the  first 


publishod,  in  1&39,  after  tlio  preceding  Bibles  and  Nokt 
TestamentB  had  been  put  down  by  the  authority  of  Henry 
VIII.  This  is  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University.  Thcso 
two  Bibles,  difiering  lettlo  from  each  other,  I  have  also 
collated  in  all  their  parts,  and  traced  them  successfully  to 
their  sources,  other  than  the  original.  So  I  affirm  of  King 
James's  Bible,  This  is  in  no  part  a  new  translation  taken 
dirtctlyfrom  the  originals.*  Those  parts  of  King  Jameses 
Bible,  which  were  drawn  from  Luther,  were  not  taken  by 
them  from  the  German  Bible,  but  by  the  early  translators, 
from  whom  they  borrowed  the  English  vension.  This  I 
have  everywhere  traced  to  the  English,  French,  Latin,  or 
German  veraionsy  which  preceded  it.  This  circumstance 
I  fbund  proved  by  a  full  exploring  of  the  New  Testament 
in  1828.  It  has  been  since  confirmed  in  every  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  aud  will  be  further  confirmed  to  any  ono 
by  the  reading  of  the  Preface  of  the  last  tmnslators,  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Coit*s  valuable  duodecimo  Bible,  just  published 


"  In  a  note  which  Dr.  Homer  pohlished  in  die  fiiblici^  Bepodtoiy, 
Joly,  1886,  he  add* :  The  stationers,  not  the  translators,  styled  the 
Bible  *  a  new  traosla^n,'  and  announced  it  as  'newly  translated  oat 
of  the  original  tongaes.*  The  tmnslators  testify  in  their  Freftce  (the 
work  of  Bishop  Smith,  a  translator  and  reviser}*  that  their  own  revisioa 
*  is  in  no  part  a  new  translation.'  *  We  never  thonght,'  say  thqr, '  that  >. 
we  shonld  need  to  make  a  new  tramlation,  but  to  make  a  good  one  [Aeir 
prescribed  standard  was  the  Bishops',  or  Archbishop  Parker's,  Bible 
of  1S68]  better ;  or  oat  of  many  good  ones,  dm  prmetjpaJ  good  one." 
"  Tliis  fikct  is  farther  confirmed  by  Dr.  Ckil,  probably  from  the  inform 
motion  of  the  wise  aiid  good  Archbishop  Abbot,  one  of  the  tnutslatoes, 
whose  cbapliun  he  had  been.  Dr.GeU'swordsare  asfolbws:  'Where 
a  part  of  ^e  learoed  body  soggested  certain  corrections  and  improve- 
ments in  the  toamlation,  they  were  checked,  and  told  that  thdr  pro- 
posed eonrw  wuMgo  to  o  neto  AtmriotieR,  whidi  was  -imvt  inteaded,'" 
VOL.  II.  S4 
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by  ManeoD  anit  Grant  I  possess  nlso  an  anciond  varying 
translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  I  possess  atso 
Tindars  text  of  his  first  and  exceedingly  rare  Teatanment  of 
1526,  iu  the  text  of  Matthew  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chap» 
ters,  and  in  the  five  chapters  of  Joha^s  First  Epistle,  witli 
rich  informing  notes  and  observations  upon  each  chapter 
and  verse,  except  1  John  v."  7.  This  Tsndal,  Coverdale,  and 
Rogers  supposed  not  contained  in  any  known  ancient  Greek 
manuscript,  and  only  supported  by  Latin  and  Roman  Cath* 
olic  authority.  I  possess,  too,  several  parts  of  Tindal's 
earliest  transU'ition,  1526,  contained  in  his  published  works, 
quoting  Scripture  passages.  I  have  free  access  to  a  work 
containing  the  principal  passages  contained  in  Coverdale^s 
Bible  of  1535,  wherein  it  agrees  or  ('.isagrees,  in  its  text, 
with  the  Thomas  Matthew's  Bible  oi  1537,  the  Cranmer 
Bible  of  1539,  the  Geneva  of  1560,  the  Bishops'  of  1568, 
and  the  Common  Version  of  1611.  Also,  I  have  before 
.me  variations  and  corrections  of  the  old  text  by  Becke  and 
othe^  learned  men,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Ed- 
ward VL 

With  an  exception  of  one  memorable  year  of  extraor- 
dinaiy  attention  to  personal  religion,  in  1826  and  1827, 
among  the  beloved  flock  which  I  had  served  since  1762, 1 
have  employed  myself,  for  a  portion  of  eleven  years,  in 
eoriating  and  comparing  all  of  these  Bibles  and  Testa* 
ments  with  each  other,  with  the  originals,  with  the  principal 
versions  and  comments  and  lexicographers  of  the  last  three 
eenturies,  to  the  present  date.  I  have  compared  them  also 
with  the  notes  which  I  began  to  collect  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen from  the  books  of  Harvard  College  library,  and  which 
have  been  accumulating  for  fifty-eight  yetan,  following  my 
collegiate  course.   Prompted  by  the  conocientioua  religiowi 
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imotive  of  the  Tonorated,  loaraod,  and  indefatigabie  Gerw 
man,  Bengol  (obiit  1752),  for  aboai  forty  yonra  I  have  fmid 
critical  attention  to  various  readings  in  both  Testaments,  of 
Hebre»v  and  Greek  text  and  of  ancient  respected  veroiono, 
and  have  examined  the  authorities  for  and  against  them,  in* 
dividually.  I  have  endeavorrjd,  particularly,  to  mark  thooe 
in  which  the  old  English  veraions  and  the  orthodox,  or 
those  of  Jameses  creed  among  the  learned,  are  agreed,  with 
few  or  no  exceptions.  I  have  found,  as  the  result,  that  the 
Cranmer  Bible,  the  Bishops^  Bible,  and'the  King  James's 
Bible  were  not  independently  rendered.  Cranmer's  was 
published  under  the  dread  of  the  frown  and  rejection  of 
Henry  VIIL  and  his  clergy.  Cranmer  was  dissatisfied  with 
it,,  and  sent  for  three  eminent  critics  from  Germany,  on 
Edward's  ascent  to  the  throne,  to  effect  a  new  translation. 
This  was  frustrated  by  the  early  death  of  the  two  princi* 
pals,  Bucer  and  Fagius.  Further,  the  Bishops^'  was  but  a 
slight  variation  from  Cranmer,  and  the  French  and  English 
Geneva.  King  James's  Bible  was  u^der  the  control  of  the 
very  arbitrary  James  and  his  primate,  men  of  strong  preju- 
dice and  of  no  Hebrew,  if  any  Greek,  learning,  —  mere 
Latin  scholars.  It  is  throughout  a  version  drawn  from 
other  versions  and  comments,  not  exceeding  twenty.  It 
was  carried  on  with  the  felt  early  loss  of  their  two  greatest 
scholars, — Hebrew  Professor  Lively,  and  the  President, 
Dr.  Reynolds. 

"  Each  translation  has  its  special  good  renderings^  corre- 
sponding  with  the  best  modem  eriiics.  The  Bible  of  1537 
best  agrees  with  Gesenius,  Stuart,  and  the  richest  portions  of 
Bosenmueller.  It  was  executed  by  the  first  three  Hebrew, 
Greak,  and  English  scholars,  and  thorough  Germans,  ever 
k&owii  -among  the  several  translators.  The  New  Testa- 
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mont  ofRogernV  Bible,  1597,  and  Corerdale^s  Tiadal  of 
1651,  and  TindaPs  first  Testament  of  1536,  aro  in  English 
idiom,  and  they  arb  oxecutod  most  in  conformity  with  the 
lates;:  and  best  Biblical  critics.  Prom  the  whole,  with  tho 
consulted  aid  of  more  than  two  hundred  critical  worku,  in- 
cluding the  sources  cf  each  translation,  I  have  long  been 
seeking  to  improve  the  text  of  tho  common  veiBion." 


AUTHENTICITY  AND  GENUINENESS  OF  THE 
PENTATEUCH.* 


It  is  certainly  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  introduce  io  the 
American  public,  indiscriminately,  the  sceptical  opinions 
on  morals  and  religion  which  prevail  in  Europe.  Some  of 
these  opinions  will  soon  perish  on  the  soil  tliat  gave  them 
birth.  Before  they  can  be  confuted,  they  will  cease  to 
cxist.t  Other  opinions  are  so  interwoven  with  habits  of 
thinking  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ck>ntinental  Europe ;  they 
are  tlie  product  of  a  state  of  socieiy,  philosophical  and 
religious,  so  unlike  our  cwr ;  ihat  the  attempt  on  our  part 
to  controvert,  or  even  to  apprehend  them,  would  be  a  fruit- 
leas  labor. 

But  some  of  the  opinions  referred  to  are  not  indigenous 
in  France  or  Germany  only.  They  are  by  no  means  ex- 
otics in  English  or  American  soil.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of 
the  most  destructive  theories  that  prevail  in  Germany  were 

*  This  Essay  was  originally  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
Vol.  n.  pp.  356  '398,  668  -  682;  .It  contuns  the  sabetance  of  semsl 
LectDFes  delivered  before  the  Junior  Class  of  Andorer  Theobgical 
Seminary. 

t  F.  A.  Wolf  is  sud  to  have  remarked,  that  *' what  comes  forward 
in  G^ermany  with  (dot,  may  be  expected,  for  the  most  part,  to  end, 
after  some"  too  years,  <Aa56%." 
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tmnnplontod  (Vom  England.  Tho  German  sceptic  io  the 
lineal  descendant  of  men  who  once  figured  in  English  liter- 
ature. Doubts  or  disbelief  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  which  exist  among  us,  are  the  spontaneous 
growtli  of  our  own  institutions  and  habits  df  thought,  o<!id 
hiive  been  only  reinforced  from  abroad.  It  has  been  ob- 
vious, for  a  number  of  years,  that  there  has  byen  an  increas- 
ing tendency  in  certoin  quarters  to  question  or  reject  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  has  been 
manifest  in  the  case  of  some  individuals,  who  have  no 
special  regard  for  German  literature,  or  who  may  have 
even  a  positive  antipathy  to  it.  The  origin  of  their  doubts 
is  either  within  themselves,  or  it  must  be  ascribed  to  habits 
of  tltinking  and  acting  peculiar  to  Americans.  Foreign 
scepticism  is  not  specially  in  fault. 

While  the  Old  Testament  generally  is  assailed,  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  made  the  subject  of  special  attack^  Moses,  it  is 
alleged,  is  the  least  trustworthy  of  the  Jewish  historians,  or 
lath^f,  ihe  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  is  denied  alto- 
gether, and  ita  authorship  unceremoniously  thrust  down  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  or  sdll  later.  Many  of  the  miracu- 
lous events  which  it  describes  are  regarded  as  no  better 
than  Babbinic  fables  or  Grecian  myths. 

It  may  be  well  heie  to  inquire,  briefly  ,  into  some  of  the 
grounds  of  this  prevalent  scepticism.  Why  are  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  the  five  books  of  Moses  particularly,  subject- 
ed to  these  fresh  assaults  ?  Some  causes  may  exist  which 
have  hitherto  been  unknown,  or  comparatively  inoperative. 

A  prominent  ground  of  this  sceptical  tendency  b  the  in- 
judicious or  incorrect  method  which  has  been  pursued  by  not 
a  few  orthodox  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament  They 
have  never  distinctiy  seen  the  relations  which  exist  between 
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tho  Old  l^Bstamoni  arid  tiro  New.  They  do  not,  praotirally 
at  least,  recognize  the  great  truth,  that  Qod  has  oommwui* 
cated  his  revelations  gradually.  They  hare  looked  for  the 
meridian  sun  in  the  faint  light  of  the  morning.  Tbey  seem 
never  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  declarations,  that 
Chriat  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  that  the 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  the  illuatri" 
ous  forerunner  of  our  Lord.  In  their  view,  the  patriarchs 
did  not  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  enjoyed  almost  the 
perfect  vision  of  the  Apostles.  A  system  of  types,  eztond- 
ing  to  minute  particulars,  and  to  bad  men  as  well  as  to 
good,  has  been  forced  into  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Tea- 
tament,  to  the  detriment  of  all  sound  philology,  and  often 
of  common  sense.  Men  of  eminent  learning,  in  our  own 
days,  have  found  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  all  varieties  of  alle- 
gory  and  hidden  sense,  so  that,  ahuost  literally,  every  cord 
has  cried  out  of  the  tabernacle,  an^  every  pin  from  its 
timber  has  answered.  In  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a  speciality,  or  a  minute  historical  reference,  has  been 
discovered,  alike  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  prophecy 
and  the  actual  events  of  history.  In  such  circumstaooM, 
reasonable  men  might  naturally  be  deterred,  not  only  firom 
adopting  such  a  method  of  interpretation,  but  from  placing 
much  confidence  in  the  inspired  records  themsqjves.  They 
insensibly  leam  to  question  the  authenticity  of  a  docuntent 
which  is  susceptible  of  a  hundred  warring  interpretations. 
Wearied  with  the  incongruities  or  absurdities  of  the  annota- 
to^,  they  have  become  distrustful  of  that  on  which  he  hsii 
wasted  his  pains. 

Another  source  of  the  scepticism  in  question  is  the  sup- 
posed i!»:ompatibility  of  some  of  the  discoveries  of  modem 
te^utung^  with  the  records  of  the  Pentateuclw  Tha  students 
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of  natural  scibnco  confidently  affimi  the  indefinite  anUqaity 
of  our  globe,  arid  describe  the  wonderful  operations  ivhibh 
we're  going  on  in  its  bosom  ages  before  raah  was  formed 
upon  its  surface.  Some  of  these  investigators,  it,  must  be 
confessed^  proceed  as  independently  as  if  the  Moisaic  rec* 
ords  did  hot  exist;  or  if  these  aiiciebt  dcicumenta  should 
chance  to  cross  their  track,  they  brush  them  aside  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  they  would  the  cosmogony  of  Ovid,  or 
the  theory  of  Buinet.  On  the  other  hand,  some  theologians 
have  been  unduly  sensitive  in  respect  to  these  conclusions  of 
geology,  not  remembering  that  revelation  and  true  science 
will  never  be  found,  ultimately,  at  variance,  and  that  the 
period  of  their  apparent  discrepancy  is  generally  short. 
But  instead  of  waiting  for  time  to  unfold  the  mystery,  they 
have  denied  or  denounced,  in  their  zeal  for  revelation,  the 
unquestionable  facts  of  science.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
third  party  interpose  §nd  cut  the  knot  which  they  cannot 
untie.  They  discern  no  difficult  in  tlie  case,  for  the  book 
of  Qen^sis  a  common  history,  a  mixture  of  things  credi> 
ble  and  incredible,  or  it  is  a  highly  seasoned  poetical  com* 
position.  If  a  discovery  of  science  conflicts  with  a  state- 
ment of  Moses,  then  the  latter  is  set  aside  as  having  no 
more  authority  than  an  affirmation  of  Diodorus  or  Livy. 
Thus  these  apparent  conflicts  between  philology  and  natu* 
ral  science  are  inconsiderately  made  the  ground  of  denying 
the  cfedibility  of  the  written  history. 
-  Another  cause,  which  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  contra<i 
dictory  views  which  have  been  entertained  in  respect  to 
certain  usages  tolerated  or  regulated  in  the  Pentateuch,  but 
which  a  more  spiritual  dispensation  has  been  supposed  to 
abolish.  In  relation  to  thesie  usages,  opinions  diametrically 
opposite  have  been  defended.   According  to  one  party^  the 
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cUBtoms  refeirred  to  have  the  immediato  Div*j::it)  sanotion. 
They  are  not  simply  the  growth  of  an  early  stato  cf  society, 
or  of  Oriental  institutions,  hut  they  meet  necessities  whieli 
are  common  to  man.  They  are  essential  to,  or  at  least  are 
admissible  in,  the  most  perfect  condition  of  humanity.  An« 
other  party,  by  doing  violence  to  the  language  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, virtually  deny  the  existence  of  these  customs,  or  en« 
deavor  to  rid  them  of  their  most  essential  chamcte'.istics. 
Affirming  that  certain  usages  of  modem  times  are  in  their 
own  nature  and  always  wrong,  they  wrest  the  plainest  text* 
of  the  Pentateuch  from  their  obvious  sense,  in  order  to  free 
the  inspired  word  from  the  calumny  of  their  opponeBt»i 
Others,  in  the  mean  time,  lode  with  equal  contempt  upos 
both  of  these  C(mflietiog  opinions.  Their  soepticism  is  only 
augmented  by  thia  radical  diversitjr  of  ideas  in  those  mrto 
believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch..  Tbey 
regard  the  custom  which  has  been  proscribed  or  eulogissedy 
as  merely  an  evidence  of  a  very  barbarous  stat^  of  uo^  . 
cietfT,  and  the  regulations  of  the  lawgiver  respecting  it, «» 
well  as  the  record  of  the  historian,  as  unaudioritative  and 
uninspired.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  til^t  nothing 
could  be  better  fitted  to  cherish  an  unbelieving  spirit  tfaaci 
the  extreme  opinions  that  have  been  alluded  to.  Reason^ 
able  men  may  well  hesitate  to  receive  a  revelation  to  whielt 
'*8  friends  apply  the  most  hos^e  mode!:  of  interpretatios^ 
In  fact  every  text  distorted,  every  interpretation  far-letched 
of  unnatural,  does  something  towards  subvertiog  tho  author- 
ity of  the  entire  Sciiptures;  as  it  becomes  a  source  of  douH 
and  incredulity' which  extends  far  beyond  itself. 

The  superficial  pMlanthropy  and  religion,  whioh  find  not 
a  litde  currency  in  our  land,  are  an  additional  cause  of  tho 
ecepticibm  in  questbn.  The  special  design  of  the  New 
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Teataraent,  it  is  alleged,  is  to  reveal,  or  render  more  im- 
prossivet  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  end 
the  paternal  character  of  God.  An  unavoidable  inference 
from  such  an  allegation  is,  that  the  Deity  of  the  Old  Teata- 
ineht  is  different  from,  or  hostile  to,  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  LokI  Jesus  Christ.  The  Mosaic  Divinity  is  a  stem  ty- 
rantyor  an  inflexible  judge,  net  a  Being  of  overflowing  be» 
nighity.  The  theophany  ca  Sinai  is  the  fiction  of  Oriental 
fancy,  portraying  the  avatar  of  some  malignant  demon. 
A  view  of  Uie  Divine  character  extensively  prevails  at  the 
present  day^  which  is  adverse  to  the  entire  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  virtually  leads  to  the  denial  of  the 
most  explicit  declarations  made  by  the  Saviour  himself. 
M^ligioQ  is  divested  of  its  commanding  features,  and  is 
made  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  part.of  our  constitution 
cmiy.  The  susceptibilities  of  fear,  and  of  reverence  for 
law  and  authority,  though  as  much  original  properties  of 
man  as  pi^  or  any  other  power  that  has  been  most  abun* 
dandy  appealed  to,  are  degraded  and  cast  out  as  worthless. 

These  superficial  views  of  religion  naturally  lead  to  a 
supeirficial  philanthropy.  The  tenderest  compassion  ia  felt 
for  the  criminal,  or  rather  for  the  unfortunate  individual 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  while  few  tears  are  shed  for  injured 
virtue,  or  for  6oci?ty  menaced  with  dissolution.  A  sacred* 
oesft  is  attributed  to  human  life,  which  has  do  warrant  either 
m  the  New  Testament  or  the  judgment  of  a  pure-miuded 
philanthropist,  and  which  would  annihilate  the  right  or  pos> 
sibUity  of  national  or  individual  self-defence.  The  xefor> 
mation  of  the  delinquent,  it  is  confidently  alleged,  is  the  ouly, 
or  the  principal,  object  of  human  laws.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Pentateuch  especially,  standing  as  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  these  charitable  sentiments,  must  be  set 
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aside.  Though  the  ropresentation,  that  the  books  of  Moses 
hreatho  ao  implacable  spirit,  is  altogether  unfounded,  yet 
there  is  much  in  them  of  a  rigorous  character,  and  which 
would  he  repugnant  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  It  is  unquestionable,  that  there  ill  a 
ctrong  tendency  at  present  towards  an  indiscriminate  phi- 
lanthropy, and  'ii  religion  divested  of  those  stern  features 
which  the  representations  of  the  New  Testament  imply^  at 
certainly  as  those  of  the  Old.  Now  just  so  far  as  this  ten* 
dency  prevails,  an  influence  aflverse  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pentcteuch  is  brought  into  active  existence.  The  question 
is  judged  subjectively,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  objector.  A  fair  estimate  is  not  of  course 
to  be  anticipated.  Yet  no  topic  in  the  whole  compass  of 
literature  demands  greater  freedom  from  theological  pre- 
possession,  than  one  pertaining  to  the  infancy  of  our  race 
(fifVeen  centuries  before  the  Gospel  was  published),  to  an 
Oriental  state  of  society,  and  to  a  pastoral  mode  of  lifc^. 
What  might  seem  perfectly  unreasonable  and  distasteful  to 
us,  might  be  most  befitting  to  the  incipient  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth, and  might,  therefore,  have  come  from  God. 

Again,  some  of  the  causes  of  this  scepticism  have  muld- 
plied  themselves.  The  tendency  to  doubt  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  exercise.  The  rejection  of  all  supernatu- 
ral agency  from  the  Mosaic  narratives  is  an  eflfect  as  well 
«s  a  cause.  Parts  of  the  Christian  records  had  before  been 
violently  impugned.  Doubts  bad  been  thrown  upon  the  au- 
thenticity of  no  inoonsiderable  portion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  opposition  to  the  best  critical  authorities,  suspi- 
cions were  cast  on  various  passages,  if  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  ob-  « 
noxioas-to  attack,  a  book  composed  sixteen  hundred  y«art 
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miiiior,  and  oonsaquentty  supported  by  mn(  h  leM  external 
teftimony,  would  hardly  escape.  If  partn  of  the  New'Tes* 
tttment  are  wriously  menaced,  tlte  whole  of  the  Old  would 
seem  to  totter  oo  its  foundations. 

For  these  and  other  reasoios,  which  might  be  named,  it  is 
propcteed  to  discuss  several  topics  that  have  relation  to  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Pentati^oh.  New  light 
is  constantly  thrown  upon  the  interpretation  of  this  part  of 
the  Bible,  by  the  studies  of  eminent  scholars  and  tho  dis- 
coveries of  archa^logbts  an^  travellers.  A  soime'ivhBit  ex- 
tended range  of  observation  and  of  reference  to  authorities 
may  be  allowed,  from  the  bearing  of  such  remarks  and  ref. 
eiences  on  a  number  of  points  which  may  be  subsequently 
considered. 

What  has  boon  already  stated  may  suggest,  not  unnatu- 
rally, the  first  topic  for  consideration. 

I,  The  Ixpobtance  of  Cautiok  m  ak  Inquikt  of  this 
r  '  Nattob. 

Nothing  can  be  more  out  of  place  than  dogma^c  asser- 
tion, or  ibai  cavalier  tone  which  is  sometimes  assumed. 
The  subject  is  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  admit  of  mathe- 
matical certainty.  After  the  most  laborious  inquiries,  we 
are  neosKarily  left  in  ignorance  on  some  points;  while  on 
others,  we  can  only  approsdmate  towards  the  truth* 

In  the  first  place,  the  Pentateuch  professes  to  stand  alto- 
gether by  itself.  There  is  no  contemporary  literaturo. 
Not  a  fragment  of  any  record  besides  has  fioated  down  the 
stream  of  time.  The  lapse  of  ages  has  buried  up  every 
other'chronicle.  Centuries  elafwed  after  the  exodus  of 
•  Israel,  before  Hesiod  ov  Homer  wrote.  The  numuments  of 
E^;rpt  are  nlent  <m  the  first  twenty  centuries  of  the  lustory 
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in  Qenesit.  We  hbve  nothing,  tliiereroref  with  whieh  to 
coropAro  th«  Pont&tcuch.  We  are  left  to  judge  of  its  credt* 
Mlity  bjr  its  own  independent  tetttimony. 

Again,  a  state  of  civil  and  reiigtoua  society,  manners 
and  customs,  useful  arts  and  domestic  institutious,  are  d«< 
lineated  or  alluded  to,  with  which  we  have  little  analogoot. 
The  principles  'of  human  nature  are,  indeed,  the  tame. 
MdnU  heart  beats  alike  under  an  Oriental  or  a  Wesiem  s&y. 
But  tha  whole  external  contour  is  widely  diverse.  Eveii 
the  development  of  Asiatic  character  and  morals  often 
seems  to  us  very  anomalous.  We  are  tempted  to  look 
With  perfect  incredulity  on  incidents  or  narratives,  which, 
to  an  Oriental,  have  the  clearest  verisimilitude.  We  often 
set  up  European  taste  as  a  standard  for  Asiatic  manners, 
and  wonder  at  the  oddity  of  patriarohal  usrges,  while  aa 
Arab  or  a  Syrian  would  look  with  equal  incredulity  or  eoii<> 
tempt  upon  many  things  which  have  become  as  a  second 
nature  to  us.  From  this  dissimilarity,  or  contrariety,  of 
manners  and  customs,  the  inquirer  must  needs  be  cautioun 
in  coming  to  his  conclusions.  He  may  pronounce  that  to 
be  a  myth  or  a  sa^  which  is  veritable  history. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Pentateuch 
lays  claim  to  Divine  inspiration.  Moses  is  die  oi^&n  of  the 
will  of  God.  The  five  books  profess  to  be  a  record  of  im- 
mediate  revelations  from  Heaven.  This  demands  at  leaA 
am  external  respect,  a  show  of  decency.  Even  portkxw 
of  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  cannot  be  contem- 
plated with  levity.  Jt  is,  m  a  sense,  holy  ground.  If  do 
I^venly  voice  proceeds  from  Delphi,  yet  there  is  a  strog* . 
gling  of  tha  human  spirit  to  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  ftStnm. 
If  there  was  nothing  acceptable  to  the  Deity  in  the  count*  . 
leas  saerifieea  which  were  offered  on  Bomam  altars,  yet  th» 
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huiRkMi  Mul  ia  hero  rovealed  in  its  doepovt  Mpiratioos.  In 
the  immolation  of  the  bnooont  victim  wm  prefl|j(ured  tho 
s;90Msity  of  the  Hhedding  of  mora  costly  blood.  In  theao 
mioftppUed  and  unauthomed  Msrvioes,  some  vital  doctrinei 
Crf  the  Christian  lyttem  may  bo  faintly  abadowed  forth. 
Though  embodying  a  great  amount  of  error,  or  of  perverted 
tnithi  yet  one  would  not  approach  this  mythology  with  pro« 
fkne  ■aroaim.  At  all  events,  he  would  subject  it  to  a  carc^ 
fill  and  oonsotentious  examination. 

Bo  in  respect  to  the  Mohammedan  Bible.  It  claims  to 
be  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  These  claims  ought  to  be 
candidly  and  fairly  met.  A.iiystem  of  religious  imposture 
is  not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  sneer;  much  less,  if,  with  its 
absurdities,  it  contains  some  acknowledged  and  fundamen> 
tal  truths.  Every  principle  of  literary  justice,  not  to  speak 
of  moral  obligation,  demands  that  we  should  careAilIy  ex> 
amine,  rather  than  dogmatically  decide. 

Yet  how  diSerent  has  been  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Pen^teuch  has  oAen  been  subjected.  It  assumes  to  be  a 
revelation  from  the  true  God,  and  a  history  of  real  events. 
It  appears,  in  the  first  aspect  of  it  at  least,  to  be  plain  prose, 
not  poetry,  nor  fable,  nor  dlegory.  Yet  it  has  often  been 
treated  as  though  it  were,  a  priorit  fictitious,  as  though  it 
bore  the  marks  of  falsehood  on  its  face.  A  respectable 
uninspired  author  has  been  seldom  compelled  to  submit  to 
such  manifest  iiyustice.  Multitudes  of  critics,  not  a  few  of 
them  Christian  ministers,  hav(;  regarded  it  as  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  or  as  an  interpolated  document,  and 
have  accordingly  tried  to  uft  out  some  facts  from  the  mass 
of  ewoxs.  Where  patient  investigation  would  be  a  too 
painful  process,  an  innuendo,  a  covert  sneer,  or  a  bold  as* 
aarticro,  has  been  substituted.   Decisions  bavo  been  pro- 
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nouneftd  with  ihiit  ootegorioal  wnmiinnoe,  which  would  KOt 
bo  re»pootAit  in  relation  to  n  oomtnon  hiatoriRO,  which 
would  not  bo  authorised,  were  the  writers  oontempovariea 
of  the  men  on  whom  they  stt  in  judgment.  Many  of  thoM, 
who  have  impugned  the  authority  of  the  Pontateuoh,  have 
betrayed  a  otate  of  mind,  which  would  not  well  befEt  « 
•tudent  tyea  of  the  Kor&n  or  Vedas. 

U.     HllTOKICAI.  SCBPYICISK  LESS  PftBVALBNT  HOW  THAN 

PORUBK&T. 

It  is  an  importvnj^  consideration  in  its  bearings  on  the 
question  under  discussion,  that  the  spirit  of  extreme  litorary 
scepticism,  which  prevailed  a  few  yeans  since,  especially 
in  Germany,  is  giving  place  to  sounder  and  more  conserv- 
attve  views.  The  day  of  unlimited  suspicion  in  respect  to 
ancient  authora  has  passed  by.  A  more  enlightened  criti- 
cism has  shown,  that  incredulity  may  involve  as  many  ab- 
surdities as  supf^rstition,  and  that  the  temper  of  mind,  in 
which  such  men  as  Gibbon  looked  at  certain  parts  of  the 
records  of  antiquity,  was  as  truly  unphilosophica!  as  that  of 
the  most  unreflecting  enthusiast. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present,  several  causes  conspired  to 
give  an  extraordinary  growth  to  this  doubting  spirit  Smnei 
of  these  are  still  more  or  less  operative ;  the  influence  of 
others  has  disappeared.  It  may  be  well  to  advert  to  some 
of  the  more  prominent. 

One  of  these  causes  is  itself  a  consequenoe  of  the  intel- 
Jectual  and  moral  condition  of  Germany.   The  number  of 
highly  educated  men  in  the  German  States  is  very  ?Arge  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  much  larger  than  the  iatktUectual 
wantBoftha  country  demand.  The  {^emment,  having  in  tis 
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hands  nearly  all  tb.^  places  of  trust  and  emolument,  luokSf 
of  couTso,  to  the  abler  and  more  promising  candidates  for 
public  favor.  This  awakens  among  the  thousands  annually 
emerging  from  the  university  life,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  a 
strong  desire  for  notoriety.  Attention  must  be  aroused,  a 
name  must  be  created,  at  all  events.  If  the  promulgation 
of  correct  opinions  will  not  effect  the  object,  paradoxes, 
may.  While  sound  reasoning  will  fall  heavily  on  the 
public  ear,  ingenibus,  though  baseless,  hypotheses  will  bo 
certain  to  awaken  discussion.  To  attack  the  credibility 
of  an  ancient  historian,  with  great  confidence,  and  with  a 
profusion  of  learning,  r^nay  procure  a^  appointment,  if  it 
does  not  accomplish  its  professed  object.  Thus  the  aim 
often  is  to  make  a  sensation,  rather  tlian  to  elicit  the  truth ; 
to  show  off  one's  smartness,  more  than  to  comprehend  a 
subject  in  its  various  bearing  and  worthily  present  it.  A 
prurient  love  of  novelty  and  innovation  is  fostered.  Well* 
ascertained  facts  in  history  will  go  for  nothing,  if  a  doubt 
or  a  suspicion  can  be  started.  The  mind  is  not  suffered  to 
dwell  oh  ten  degrees  of  positive  testimony,  if  two  of  a  neg> 
ative  character  can  by  any  possibility  be  imagined.  A 
habit  of  scepticism  is  thus  formed,  which  no  amount  of  evi- 
dence can  satisfy.  How  else  can  we  account  for  an  attack 
on  the  credibility  of  such  a  book  as  that  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ApMtles,  or  a  denial  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Gos- 
pels ?  In  these  cases,  the  fault  cannot  be  in  the  historian, 
or  in  the  contemporary  witnesses.  Germany  has  been 
overstocked  with  students.  The  reapers- outnumbered  the 
sheaves  to  be  gathered.  Topics  for  investigation  were, 
sought  beyond  the  limit  of  lawful  inquiry,  or  where  the 
only  result  would  be  to  unsettle  all  faith  in  human  testi- 
mony.  From  this  unpractical  character  of  the  German 
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mind,  and  from  the  browded'  condition  of  certain  depart* 
ments  of  study,  an  unrestrainod  rationalism  was  inevitable. 

Yot  thero  i&  reason  to  believe,  that  this  unhealthful  rtato 
of  the  intellectual  German  woHd  has  been  somewhat  me* 
liorated.  The  physical  sciences  and  the  practical  arts  are 
exciting  a  more  earnest  attention.  The  orthodox  theolo* 
gians  of  Grormany  have  been  compelled,  by  the  pressure  of 
recent  events,  to  place  a  much  higher  value  on  the  historical 
evidences  of  Christianity. 

Another  cause  of  this  scepticism  has  been  a  theory,  quite 
prevalent,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  throughout  Christen* 
dom,  which  represents  the  early  slate  of  man  as  savage  j 
in  other  words,  man  came  a  child  in  knowledge  from  the 
hands  of  hia  Maker,  and  very  gradually,  and  vnth  great 
painstaking,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  most  necessary 
arts  of  life.  This  theory  was  the  cause,  in  a  measure,  of 
the  attack  on  the  integri^  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  of 
the  postponement  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  discovery' of 
alphabetic  writing.  It  has'  led  to  a  representation  of  the 
patriarchs  and  early  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews,  which  would 
elevate  them  not  much  above  the  herdsmen  of  the  Arabian 
desert.  Accordingly,  it  were  not  to  be  expected  that  vrnt^ 
ten  documents,  credible  historical  records,  should  exist  in 
this  crude  and  forming  state  of  society.  The  declaration  of 
Moses,  that  be  committed  certain  facts  to  writing,  itself  be* 
trays,  it  is  said,  an  author  who-  lived  as  late  as  David,  or 
the  Babylonish  cap^vity. 

Yet  profounder  investigations  into  ancient  history  and 
monuments  are  every  year  imdermining  this  imposing  sad 
wide>spread  h3rpothesis.  The  arts  in  Egypt,  at  the  va* 
motest  point  of  time  to  which  we  can  trace  them,  were  in  a> 
style  of.^e  highest  perfection.  Some  of  the  sciences  &p* 
25« 
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p«ft^r  (o  have  ma<^e  no  inponsldorablo  progros*  in  Babylon, 
antfrnor  to  the  Itnait?  of  authentic  profane  history,  morrobc^ 
mting  the  brief  allusions  in  tho  book  of  Genesis.  So  the 
Pbceniciana  were  engoged  in  an  extensive  commerce,  im> 
plying  much  progress  in  some  of  the  arts,  beforo  the  Ho- 
meric poems  were  composed.  They  were  the  medium,  oays 
jBoeckh,  of  conveying  some  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  Chaldeans  to  the  Greekti.  The  simplicity  of  matmera 
and  habits,  which  prevailed  in  those  early  ages,  is  to  be  by 
DO  means  assumed  as  i\n  index  of  barbarism ;  it  is  rather 
an  evidence  of  the  contrary.  Were  we  to  trace  the  prin- 
cipal forms  of  heathenism  as  far  towards  their  source  as 
we  can,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  find 
no  evidence  that  the  earliest  ages  were  the  darkest.  Bays 
of  divine  light,  which  might  have  illuminated  the  first  dwell- 
ers in  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  India,  were  gradually  lost  in 
the  deepening  gloom. 

We  may  name,  as  a  third  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
historical  unbelief,  the  habit  of  transferring  the  method  of 
interpreting  pagan  mythology  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
We  can  hardly  open  a  recent  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch} without  meeting  on  almost  every  page  the  technical 
terms  which  Ottfried  MCiller  and  others  have  sanctioned  in 
relation  tp  Greek  mythology.  "  Sagas  and  myths,**  begins 
one  of  the  latest  of  these  commentators,  "  everywhere 
closely  linked  together  in  antiquity,  form  the  external  limit 
of  the  credible  history  of  nations.  They  magnify  the  past 
contests  of  a  nation  for  independence,  narrate  the  begtn- 
msgs  of  one*8  own  people,  pomt  out  the  origin  of  its  cus- 
tomb,  portray,  often  with  great  copiousness,  the  family  his- 
tory of  ancestors,  their  services  to  following  generations, 
and  determine  their  relations  to  the  progenitprb  of  other 
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tribes.  In  short,  every  thing,  which  a  nation  in  its  activity 
lays  dain^  to,  becomes  an  object  in  the  circle  of  myths:  and 
sagas."  Now  this  system  muy  answer  very  well  in  the  iR»^ 
terprebation  of  Indian  or  Chinese  antiquity.  Nothing  Kwy 
he  more  beautiful  or  coherent  than  such  a  theory  applied  to 
the  early  Roman  legends.  In  that  case,  an  historical  fact 
may  be  embellished  with  a  thousand  fabulous  ornaments, 
or  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind  may  have  clothed  itself 
in  the  form  of  history.  But  is  it  right  to  transfer  this  in« 
genious  exegesis  to  the  narratives  of  Meses  ?  Do  not  the 
numerous  pagan  legends  presuppose  one  system  which  was 
true,  and  of  which  they  are,  more  or  less,  perversions  or 
anomalous  excrescences.  And  are  not  the  earliest  remains 
of  Hebrew  antiquity  essentially  different,  in  certain  marks 
of  trustworthiness,  from  those  of  pagan  origin  ?  Yet,  how- 
over  diverse  the  Greek  mythology  is  from  the  Hebrew 
patriarchal  narraUves,  one  and  the  same  system  of  interpre- 
tation has  been  employed  in  both.  The  cosmogony  of 
Moses,  and  the  flood  of  Noah,  have  been  judged  by  the  same 
principles  as  have  been  applied  to  the  theory  of  the  crea- 
tion sung  by  Ovid,  or  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  The 
book  of  Genesis  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  poetic  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 

The  only  remaining  cause  of  thb  general  scepticism, 
which  we  shall  mention,  is  the  influence  of  two  c-elebrated 
men,  Wolf  and  Niebuhr,— -an  influence  which,  for  a  time, 
pervaded  more  or  less  every  department  of  literature. 
Hiough  a  considerable  -i&terval  elapsed  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  Wolf  and  that  of  the  Roman  historian,  yet  they 
may  here  be  considered  together.  The  former  tried  to 
break  down,  with  his  iron  mace,  the  integri^  of  the  Hiad ; 
the  latter,  afler  demolishing  Livy^s  beautiful  fabric  in  re- 
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spect  to  the  early  history  of  Rome,  attempted  to  reconstruct 
it  on  a  more  solid  basis.  "  When  Wolf  came  forward," 
says  Tholuck, "  with  the  hypothesis  which  has  made  him 
immortal,  many  great  philologists  shook  their  heads,  not 
only  in  cautious  Holland  and  stable  England,  but  in  volatile 
France ;  and  a  Yilloison  spoke  even  of  a  literary  impiety : 
yet  in  Germany  there  arose,  among  the  great  spirits,  —  a 
Herder,  a  Heyne,  —  only  the  envious  dispute,  who  was 
authorized  to  claim  for  himself,  with  greater  right  than 
Wolf,  the  honor  of  the  first  discovery."  •  The  sensation 
which  Niebuhr's  History  created  was  hardly  less.  Some 
apprehended,  that  the  author  would  next  apply  his  searching 
criticism,  with  similar  results,  to  the  Hebrew  records.  In 
addition  to  extensive  and  profound  learning  and  great  inge- 
nuitjr,  which  no  one  would  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  these  re- 
markable men,  both  possessed  some  of  the  rare  attributes 
of  genius.  Erudition  or  acuteness  merely,  though  un- 
matched, could  never  have  produced  the  impression  which 
followed  the  publication  of  their  writings,  t 

As  a  natural  result,  the  eye  of  an  unsparing  criticism  was 
immediately  turned  upon  many  of  the  relics  of  ancient 
times.  Wolf  himself  cast  his  penetrating  glance  upon  the 
Orations  of  Cicero,  and  declared  in  respect  to  four,  "  that 
Cicero  could  never  have  written  them,  sleeping  or  wak- 
ing." J   Many  inferior  men  followed  in  the  course  marked 


"  Die  Glanbwardigkeit,  p.  119. 

f  "Bei  Niebuhr  war  Denken,  Fahlen,  tind  Handeln  stets  Tereinigt" 
—  Von  Savigntf. 

t  Weiske,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Oration  for  Mar- 
cellns,  showed  tho  sporioosness  of  Wolfs  prodaction  on  the  same 
gronnds  by  which  Wolf  attempted  to  prove  the  spnriousness  of  the 
Oration. 
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out  by  Wolf,  ooine  of  them  carrying  the  principleR  of  their 
leader  much  further  tlian  his  sound  judgment  would  have 
conducted  him. '  Discredit  or  contempt  was  heaped  upon 
some  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
Father  of  History  was  spoken  of  as  a  garrulous  story-teller, 
equally  pleasing  to  children  and  to  decrepit  age.  The 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  most  undoubted  Dialogues  of 
Plato  was  called  in  question  by  Schleiermacher  and  Ast. 
Socher  went  still  further,  and  proscribed  a  large  portion  of 
the  philosopher's  remains.  Even  Thucydides  did  not  wholly 
escape  this  lynx-eyed,  yet  narrow,  criticism. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  the 
^  Pentateuch  particularly,  would  come  under  special  condem- 
nation ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  its  professed  writer, 
like  Livy,  wrote  many  centuries  after  the  occurrence  of 
some  of  the  principal  events  which  he  describes.  If  suspi- 
cions could  be  cast  upon  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  much  less  could  the  earliest  Hebrew 
records  be  expected  to  escape  the  ordeal.  Vater,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  followed,  on  sacred  ground,  the  example  which 
Wolf  had  set  them  on  classical. 

But  these  days  have  happily  passed,  even  in  Grermany. 
An  undistinguishing  scepticism  is  not  now  considered  the 
fairest  evidence  of  scholarship.  Merciless  cridcism  is  no 
longer  viewed  as  the  surest  test  of  philological  ability.  The 
widest  and  profoundest  investigations  are  found  to  be  per« 
fectly  consistent  with  an  increasing  respect  for  the  moQu« 
ments  of  antiquity.  It  is.  pertinent  to  9ur  object  to  advert 
to  a  few  facts  which  indicate  a  return  to  a  sounder  and 
more  healthful  criticism. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  truth  in  regard  to  the 
opinion  .which  is  now  entertained  of  Wolf  and  hie  famous 
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theory.  That  his  writings  and  lectures  contributed  to 
modify  somewhat,  whe*^  they  did  not  subvert,  the  current 
belief  in  relation  to  the  Homeric  poems,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  yet  his  influence  has  long  been  on  the  wane.  The 
enthusiasm,  with  which  his  hypothesis  was  once  greeted, 
no  longer  exists.  More  than  twenty-Hive  years  ago.  Profes- 
sor Wolcker,  of  Bonn,  took  decided  ground  against  it.  At 
the  same  period,  also,  the  celebrated  Voss  wholly  dissented, 
as  he  informed  Welcker  in  private.*^  Subsequently  came 
out,  in  direct  opposition  to  Wolf,  the  "  Historia  Homeri,'* 
by  Nitzsch,  of  Kiel,  —  a  book  distinguished  by  acuteness, 
learning,  and  sound  judgment.  The  "  Schul-Zeitung,"  of 
August,  1829,  remarks,  that  "  some  yet  hold  fast  to  Wolf's  ^ 
paradoxes."  A  'ike  opinion  in  respect  to  the  decline  of 
the  Wolfian  hypothesis  has  been  expressed  by  Professors 
Poppo  and  Klotz.  We  should  not  err,  perhaps,  in  affirming, 
that  the  older  philologists,  some  of  them  the  pupils  of  Wolf, 
still  adhere  to  his  theory,  or  to  something  akin  to  it.  The 
younger  scholars,  many  of  them  among  the  ablest  philol- 
ogists in  Germany,  have  broken  away  from  its  bonds,  and 
have  adopted,  more  or  less,  the  views  advocated  by  Nitzsch. 
Wolfs  attack  on  some  of  the  Orations  of  Cicero  has  only 
contributed  more  triumphantly  to  establish  their  genuine- 
ness. The  latest  investigations  have  proved,  that  the  great 
critic  could  "  sometimes  sleep,"  as  well  aa  the  great  poet. 
Stallbaum  has  triumphantly  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  a 
number  of  Plato's  Dialogues  against  the  objections  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Ast.  K.  F.  Hermann,  of  G6ttingen,t 
speaks  with  contempt  of  "  the  prison-walls  which  the  sub- 

.  *  Der  Epische  Cjclus,  Vorrede,  p.  8. 
t  Bevicw  of  Stallbanm'e  edition  of  the  Fhaedros,  in  Jahn's  Jahr- 
bacher,  1831. 
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jective,  scheming,  hair-spliuiing  acutcness  of  that  dialec- 
tician [Schleiermacher]  built  us  a^welling  for  Plato's  spirit." 
"  Many  essential  passages  of  Plato,"  continues  Hermann, 
"  were  rejected  by  Schleiermacher,  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  employ  them  in  support  of  his  own  theory." 

Abundant  and  decisive  testimonies  may  be  adduced  in 
regard  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  Herodotus  is  now 
held.  Professor  Ritter,  the  celebrated  geographer,  affirms, 
that,  "  of  all  the  records  of  ancient  times,  none  are  receiv- 
ing more  confirmation  from  modern  researches  in  geogra- 
phy, archaeology,  and  kindred  studies,  than  the  tenth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  and  the  writings  of  old  Herodotus."  Schaff 
remarks,  that  "  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus,  often  assailed, 
is  more  and  more  confirmed  by  modern  investigations."  • 
Wachler  observes :  "  As  the  father  of  geography  and  history, 
Herodotus  is  held  in  merited  and  increasing  respect;  his 
fidelity  and  accuracy  are  confirmed  by  all  the  investigations 
of  modern  scholai's,  and  defended  against  the  doubts  that 
have  been  rashly  thrown  out."t  Eichwald,  in  his  Geog- 
raphy of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a  work  of  high  authority,  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  with  reason  that  we  are  surprised  both  in 
respect  to  Herodotus's  fidelity  and  love  of  truth,  and  his 
extensive  geographical  knowledge ;  this  was,  for  the  most 
part,  the  fruit  of  personal  inquiry.  Very  remarkable  is  the 
exact  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  and  cf  the  particular  tribes  dwelling  there.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  assumed,  that  he  had  a  more  precise  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  than  was  possessed  by  us  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  in  some  respects  even  now  " ;  — ■ "  a  position," 

*  Encyclopeedia,  fooith  edition,  by  Hormann  mid  Schinke,  lP/37,  L 
p.  37. 

t  Litcratargoschicbte,  I.  p.  141. 
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«ayo  Bahr,  the  editor  of  Herodotus, "  which  will  hold  equally 
good,  OS  we  are  fully  convinced,  of  several  other  countries, 
e.  g.  the  interior  of  Africa."  •  "  Credibility  and  love  of 
truth,"  says  B&hr,  "  can  be  ascribed  to  scarcely  any  histori- 
cal writer  of  Greece  in  a  higher  degree  than  to  Herodotus, 
whom  one  may  rightly  name  in  this  respect  the  Father  of 
History."  "From  several  very  recent  books  of  travels, 
especially  those  of  Englishmen,  surprising  explanations 
have  been  obtained  of  particular  parts  of  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  and  some  doubtful  or  dark  places  now  appear 
in  a  true  light."  How  many  things  are  found  even  now, 
after  the  lapse'  of  thousands  of  years,  just  as  the  Father  of 
History  saw  and  described  them ! "  t 

The  credibility  of  Arrian,  in  the  "  Expedition  of  Alex- 
ander," has  been  fully  recognized  by  Droysen,  his  latest 
editor.  *^  As  an  historical  writer,  by  his  careful  investiga- 
tion and  impartial  criticism,  he  occupies  an  important  place 
among  the  Greek  historians  in  general,  while  of  those  who 
have^wiitten  on  Alexander,  as  Photius  already  judged,  he 
has,  undoubtedly,  the  first  place."  j; 

We  might  adduce  many  other  testimonies  to  the  same 
eSect  in  relation  to  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
rians, but  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  Those  already  referred 
to  show  clearly  enough,  that  the  tone  of  confident  scepti- 


*  Bcview  of  Eicbwald's  "  Alte  GeograpHe  des  Kaspischea  Meeres," 
by  Bahr,  in  Jahtfs  JahrbOcher,  XXIII.  p.  153.  "  This  geograpby," 
says  Bahr, "  bas  fomisbed  a  new  and  splendid  demonstration  of  the 
veracity,  credibility,  and  fidelity  of  Herodotus." 

t  Bahr  in  Jahn,  XYI.  p.  326 ;  XI.  p.  435.  Plutarch  doubts  the  au- 
thenticity of  Herodotus,  because  some  of  his  representations  are  not 
sufficiently  favorable  to  the  Greeks. 

t  Sintenis  in  Jabn,  XVI.  p.  132. 
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bism,  which  is  now  bdulj^d  by  some  in  this  country  iit 
respect  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
spirit  And  metliod  with  which  the  study  of  classical  philology 
is  pursued  by  the  ablest  ocholahi  of  the  present  day.  This 
result  is  not  owing  to  the  less  profound  nature  of  the  in* 
▼estigations.  The  whole  circle  of  classical  literature  was 
never  eo  thoroughly  understood  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

We  may  add,  that  there  are  some  indications  of  a  rettim, 
in  Germany,  to  a  better  temper  of  mind  and  a  fairer  style 
of  criticism  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  It  was  the 
^remark  of  Gesenius,  that  the  older  he  grew,  the  more  he 
was  inclined  to  return  in  very  many  cases  to  the  received 
methods  of  interpretation ;  and  the  later  numbers  of  his 
Thesaurus  furnish  abuhdant  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  declaration.*^  In  his  recent  writings,  he  expresses  more 
doubt  in  relation  to  the  theory,  which  he  once  fully  adopted, 
of  the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  younger  Rosenmiiller  found  occasion,  in  a  number 
of  instances,  to  renounce  the  sceptical  views  which  he  ad- 
vocated in  some  of  his  earlier  works.  Even  De  Wette,  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
assigns  an  earlier  origin  to  the  Pentateuch  than  he  supported 
in  the  former  editions.  The  general  current  in  Germany, 
bmong  those  who  deny  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  five 
books,  seems  to  be  setting  in  the  same  direction.  One  of 
the  latest  and  ablest  commentatora  on  the  book  of  Job,  Pro* 
fessor  Stickel  of  Gottinge'n,  has  vindicated  the  speeches  of 
EUhu  as  an  integral  part  of  the  book  of  Job,  —  a  portion  of 
it  which  Ewald  and  others  had  rejected.   The  integrity 


*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  May,  1843,  p.  S7 
VOL.  II.  26 
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of  SMharkh  {«  at  length  ndmittod  by  Do  Wette,  though 
witli  evident  reluotstnoe. 

Every  frevh  examination  of  the  topography  and  geogra- 
phy of  plaoea,  deicribed  or  alluded  to  in  the  Pentateuch, 
ahowa  that  the  writer  had  that  exact  local  information  which 
oould  proceed  only  from  personal  obeervation.  "  The  Old 
Teitament,**  aays  Legh«  "ii  beyond  all  comparison  the 
most  intereating  and  instructive  guide  of  which  a  traveller 
in  the  Bast  can  avail  himself.**  *  "  Wherever  any  fact  is 
mentioned  in  the  Biblo  history says  Wilkinson,  we  do 
not  discover  any  thing  on  the  monuments  which  tends  to 
conuadict  it.**  f  These  and  similar  facts  h&vo  led  such  un- 
prejudiced historians  and  writers  as  Bitter,  Heeren,  Leo, 
8ohld8ser,  Luden,  Ideler,  Wachler,  and  others,  to  recognize 
the  books  of  Moses  as  authentic  history.  The  principal 
facts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  acknowledged  by  Kceren,  in  his 

History  of  Antiquity,**  to  be  historically  established.  John 
von  MGitler  says  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  **  the 
dafa-are,  geographically,  altogether  true.  From  this  chap- 
ter univenal  history  ought  to  begin.**  '^The  record  of 
God*s  miraculous  Providence,**  says  Luden,  in  his  History 
of  Antiquity,  "  in  regard  to  the  Israelites,  the  oldest  mon- 
iMtent  of  writtBn  history^  did  not  preserve  the  people 
faithful  towards  God.**  "  We  have  come  to  the  decided 
conviction,**  remarks  Leo, "  aAer  examining  what  has  been 
lately  written  on  this  subject,  that  the  essential  parts  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  a  greri  portion  of  the  historical  accounts, 
whish  form  the  groundwork  of  the  ??eQtateuch,  and  cannot 
be  enUrely  sepaR>ted  from  the  laws,  as  they  show  their  im- 

*  Von  Banmer's  Ptdastana,  p.  S,  where  eirailar  testimony  from  other 
trnmllen  k  qaoted. 
t  Andeat  Egyptiani,  1. 84. 
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port  and  dotignf  were  writton  by  Moaev  himself,  And  that 
the  collecting  the  whole  into  one  body,  if  not  done  by  Mowf 
himself,  certainly  took  place  soon  after  his  time,  perhaps 
during  his  life,  and  under  his  own  eye.**  * 

m.  Cbbdibilitt  of  the  Jewish  Histobianb. 

Our  next  position  is,  that  greater  credit  is  duo  to  the  He> 
brew  writers,  when  describing  matters  pertaining  to  Jewish 
history,  than  to  Greek  and  Roman  authors  who  have  ad- 
verted  to  or  delineated  the  same  events.  In  the  firat  place, 
the  Jewish  historians  lived,  for  the  most  part,  at  or  near  the 
periods  when  the  events  which  they  describe  occurred. 
Moses  was  the  leading  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he  pro^ 
fesses  to  portray.  The  last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
in  a  very  important  sense,  are  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel  were  eyewitnesses  of  the 
events  and  matters  which  they  narrate.  The  prophets  are 
historians  of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived.  They  deserve, 
therefore,  more  confidence  than  foreign  writers,  who  flour* 
ished  centuries  afterwards.  We  attach  authority  to  Herod* 
otUB  or  Tacitus  in  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  their  lives 
to  the  events  which  they  portray. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  writers  were  members  of  the  com- 
munity whose  actions  they  record ;  actual  residents  in  the 
countries  and  cities  respecting  which  they  give  information. 
Moses  was  educated  in  the  Egyptian  court.  He  lived  many 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  became,  doubtless,  intinoately 
conven»Dt  with  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  He  does  not 
take  up  his  geographical  notices  at  hearsay.   The  objects 

*  Heagtteabeis,  B^&iftge  zor  Einl.  d.  Alte  T«8t.,  L  Prolsgomeiui, 
pp.  28  -'8S ;  also  Bibl.  Bepos.,  April,  1838,  pp.  440  -  448. 
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which  he  describes  he  did  not  aee  with  the  hasty  glance  of 
a  traveller,  but  with  the  practised  eye  of  a  native.  So  with 
other  Biblical  writero.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Job  writes 
with  the  sure  hand  of  one  who  had  ocular  proof.  The  scone 
of  his  poem  is  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  Moses  does  not 
speak  of  Egypt  in  the  manner  of  Pythagoras  or  Plato,  who 
saw  the  country  only  as  travellers  or  temporary  residents. 
Daniel  does  not  write,  respecting  Babylon,  in  tlie  manner  of 
a  Greek  historian,  who  might  have  accompanied  the  ex« 
pedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  He  proftisses  to  have  lived, 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  in  the  metropolis,  en< 
gaged  in  an  employment,  which  would  necessarily  lay  open 
to  him  every  source  of  information.  On  the  other  hand, 
Xenophon  and  Diodorus  Siculus  lived  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  miles  from  scenes  and  events  which  they  describe.  They 
may  have  been  observing  travellers,  but  they  could  not 
narrate  the  affairs  of  the  Assyrians  as  they  might  do  tliose 
of  the  Athenians  or  Sicilians.  The  journal  of  a  tourist  is  no 
adequate  substitute  for  the  knowledge  which  is  obtained 
from  half  a  century's  residence  in  a  country  or  city. 

In  the  third  place,  some  of  the  principal  classical  writers 
were  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Jews.  The  early 
Greek  writers  seem  to  have  known  or  cared  little  for  the 
descendants  of  Abraham.  The  literary  community  at 
Athens,  though  excessively  fond  of  novelties,  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Jews,  or  else  to  have  held  them 
in  profound  contempt  We  wonder  that  Herodotus,  with 
bis  liberal  mind,  and  his  passion  for  extensive  researches, 
did  not  devote  part  of  a  chapter  to  a  land  crowded  with  so 
many  interesting  objects  as  Palestine.  We  wonder  still 
more,  that  men  of  the  comprehensive  views  and  philosophical 
liberality  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
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to  look  into  the  laws  fttid  institutions  of  Moses.  Tho  entire 
silence  of  such  writers  argues  either  total  ignorance  of  what 
wn^  occurring  in  Palestine,  or  a  contempt  for  its  inhabitantu 
unworthy  of  men  of  their  pretensions. 

Essentially  similar  is  tho  impression  which  wo  receive 
from  the  Roman  writers.  Cicero,  throughout  his  multifa* 
nous  writings,  makes  m  mention,  we  believe,  of  the  Jews. 
The  poets  allude  to  them  in  a  few  instances,  to  point  a  jeer 
or  round  a  period.   Thus  Juvenal : 

"  The  laws  of  Rome  tbose  blinded  LIgots  alight, 
In  BoperstidooB  dread  of  Jevish  rite ; 
To  Moses  and  his  mjstic  volame  troe,"  etc. 

So  remarkable  is  a  paragraph  relating  to  the  Jews  in  the 
pages  of  the  philosophic  Tacitus,  that  we  are  tempted  to  give 
the  substance  of  it.  It  is  found  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
History. 

According  to  some,  the  Jews,  fleeing  from  the  island 
of  Crete,  found  an  abode  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Libya, 
at  the  time  that  Saturn  was  violently  dethroned  by  Jupiter. 
A  proof  is  obtained  from  the  name.  There  is  a  celebrated 
mountedn  in  Crete  called  Ida ;  the  inhabitants  are  termed 
Ideei,  and,  by  a  barbarous  enlargement  of  the  word,  Judssi. 
Others  report,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Isis,  a  multitude,  pouring 
forth  from  Egypt,  removed  into  the  contiguous  territories, 
under  the  lead  of  Hierosolymus  and  Judas.  Most  maintain 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  Ethiopians,  who,  com- 
pelled by  fear  and  hatred  of  their  king,  Cepheus,  changed 
their  habitation.  Others  relate,  that  an  Assyrian  mixed  pop- 
ulation,  being  destitute  of  land,  took  possession  of  a  part  of 
Egypt,  and  by  and  by  inbabited  Hebrew  cities  and  terri- 
tories as  their  own  right,  and  then  the  neighboring  parts  of 
Syria.  .  Others  give  a  distinguished  origin  to  the  Jews.  The 
26  • 
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&o\ftm^  a  pec^Ie  colobmted  in  tine  poema  of  Homers  found* 
ed  the  city  Jerusalemt  and  called  it  from  their  own  name." 

And  this  ia  from  the  calm,  careful,  and  rofiecting  Tacitus, 
written  afler  the  Jewbh  nation  had  been  in  exiatende  almost 
two  thousand  years ;  after  the  countiy  had  become  a  Eoman 
province ;  when  Rome  was  fiUef^  with  Jews ;  and  when,  by 
a  few  minutes*  walk,  he  could  have  found  the  true  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jews  in  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  or, 
perhaps,  heard  it  from  th«it  author*8  own  mouth.  From  those 
legends  related  by  Tacitus,  we  learn  that  a  profound  his- 
torian might  neglect  with  impunity  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation  in  respect  to  a  people  so  despicable  as  the  Jews ;  and 
we  may  also  »8e  what  vogue  and  unsatisfactory  stories  then 
prevailed  throughout  the  civilized  world  in  regard  to  the 
luttoty  of  the  Hebrews. 

These  facts  show  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  some  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  altogether  ignorap.;  of 
the  true  origin  and  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  while  others 
looked  upon  them  with  prejudice  and  contempt.  Why,  then, 
should  We  prefer  these  historians  as  authorities  to  the  He- 
brew writers,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  are  in  question  i 
Yet  this  hfca  been  the  prevailing  habit.  Diodorus  is  put 
first,  Moses  second.  If  Manetho  corroborates  the  lawgiver, 
well ;  if  not,  then  the  pagan  must  be  set  up  as  the  standard. 
If  DamePs  chronology  does  not  agree  tvith  that  of  Abydenus, 
then  the  Hebrew  is  pronounced  to  be  in  error,  and  an  addi- 
itional  proof  ia  supposed  to  be  furnished  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  prophecies. 

IV.  Eablt  Origin  of  Axpha^etic  WMTim. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  as  an  argument  agunst  the  g8a<> 
uinenees  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  alphabetic  writing  did  not 
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exist  at  the  time  of  Moses,  or,  if  it  had  been  duBcovered,  tho 
knowkdgo  of  it  was  very  limited,  mqch  too  limited  to  admit 
of  the  existence  and  use  of  such  a  book  as  the  Pentateuch. 

That  alphabetic  writing,  however,  did  exist  at  or  before 
the  ago  of  Moses,  i.  e.  1500  B.  C,  is  capable  of  proof  from 
a  great  yariety  of  considerations.  If  each  of  the  following 
positions  does  not  of  itself  establish  the  fact,  yet  all,  taken 
together,  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  subject. 

1.  So  far  OS  there  is  any  evidence  from  tradition,  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  veiy  early  discovery  of  alphabetic  writing.'** 
The  traditions  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  coincide  in  this, 
that  the  art  of  writing  belonged  to  the  origin  of  the  human 
race,  or  to  the  founders  of  particular  nations.  "  Several 
kinds  of  alphabetical  writing  were  in  existence  in  Asia/' 
says  William  von  Humboldt,  "  in  the  earliest  times."  The 
Egyptians  attribute  the  discovery  of  alphabetic  writing  to 
Tbaaut ;  the  Chaldeans,  to  Oannes,  Memnon,  or  Hermes ; 
many  of  the  Greeks,  to  Cecrops,  who  probably  came  from 
Egypt ;  some,  to  Orpheus ;  others,  to  Linus ;  JSsohylus 
assigns  it  to  Prometheus ;  and  Euripides,  to  Palemed^s, 
the  Ai^ve.  All  these  are  witnesses,  that  the  discoveiy 
reached  beyond  the  commencement  of  history,  so  that 
Plmy  remarks,  not  without  reason,  ex  quo  apparet  cBUmtis 
literanm  %um. 

2.  It  will  hold  good  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  most  vm- 
ful  arts  would  be  fi»t  invented  or  discovered.  Such  as  are 
necessary  to  the  support  of  human  life,  those  which  roon^s 
inward  or  outward  necesmties  would  .first  crave,  would,  in 
general,  b$i  the  first  tiiat  would  be  originated.  Necessi^ 
deeply  felt  is  the  mother  of  art  Feelings  of  Joy  or  sorrow, 


*  Hengstenbeig,  Bdtitge,  L  p.  4S5. 
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common  to  man,  and  which  require  for  their  full  expression 
Bome  outward  symbol,  or  some  auxiliary  accompaniment, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  the  invention  of  musical  instru- 
ments. Some  of  the  more  important  uses  of  iron  would  be 
early  found  out,  because  any  degree  of  civilization,  or  even 
of  comfort,  would  be  hardly  conceivable  without  it.  The 
violent  passions  which  agitate  man  would  early  lead  him 
to  invent  armor,  defensive  and  offensive.  Journeys  or 
marches  would  be  impossible  for  any  considerable  distance, 
without  means  for  crossing  deep  rivers  and  narrow  seas. 
Civilization,  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  word,  would  imply 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  house  architecture ;  if  not  of 
such  contrivances  as  chimneys  and  glass  windows,  yet  of 
some  substitute  for  them. 

Now,  we  can  conceive  of  few  things  more  necessary, 
where  there  was  any  degree  of  refinement,  where  the  sci- 
ences were  at  all  cultivated,  or  where  there  was  any  meas- 
ure of  commercial  activity,  than  the  art  of  writmg.  A 
patriarch  burying  a  beloved  wife  among  strangers,  in  a 
strange  land,  would  feel  desirous  to  erect  something  more 
than  a  heap  of  stones,  and  to  afiix  something  more  than  a 
lude  portrait  or  hieroglyphic.  He  would  wish  to  write  her 
name  on  the  rock  for  ever.  Aniong  all  nations,  particularly 
the  Oriental,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  for  constructing 
and  handing  down  genealogical  tables  and  family  registers. 
The  practice  has  its  origin  m  one  of  the  deepest  feelings  of 
OUT  nature.  Yet  this  would  be  hardly  possible  in  the  ab" 
sence  of  an  alphabet.  A  long  list  of  proper  names  might 
be  engraven  on  the  memory  of  a  single  person.  But  how 
could  it  thus  be  accurately  propagated  through  a  number  of 
centuries  ?  We  have  abundant  proof  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  early  engaged  in  some  kind  of  astronomical  calcula- 
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tions.   But  huw  could  these  bo  carried  on  v^rithout  the  use 
of  letters  or  figures  ?  And  would  this  skill  iu  astronomy  be 
any  less  diificMlt  than  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  f  Would 
it  not  be  much  further  from  the  wants  of  cofnmon  life  i 
Again,  we  learn,  from  many  unquestionable  sources,  that 
the  Phoenicians  were,  in  very  early  times,  engaged  in  an 
extensive  commerce,  embracing  at  least  all  the  shores  and 
the  principal  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.    Now  these 
marine  adventures  presuppose  a  sufficient  degree  of  ac- 
tivity of  mind  in  the  Phoenicians  to  uivont  an  alphabetic 
system,  if  they  did  not  before  possess  one.   Besides,  how 
extremely  difficult,  if  pot  impossible,  to  conduct  an  extenr 
sive  system  of  barter,  to  transport  into  distant  regions  a 
great  variety  of  goods,  as  we  know  the  Phosnicians  did,  to 
commission  agencies,  or  something  equivalent  to  them,  and 
to  cany  home  the  proceeds  or  the  exchanged  articles,  and 
distribute  them  to  a  variety  of  owners,  without  any  written 
record  whatever,  in  dependence  merely  on  the  memory, 
on  some  rude  visible  signs !   For  these  purposes,  no  Mexi> 
can  painting  or  Chaldean  symbols  would  be  sufficient  The 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  did  not  render  a  contemporaneous 
alphabetic  writing  unnecessary.    For  some  of  the  most 
important  purposes  of  a  civilized  people,  hardly  any  inyen- 
lion  could  be  more  clum^  than  the  hieroglyphics.  Hovf 
could  the  deed  of  a  piece  of  land,  the  forms  and  inflections 
of  grammar,  thousands  of  foreign  names  and  terms,  and 
the  numerous  commercial  and  statistical  detiiils  which 
would  be  indispensable  in  a  kingdom  like  Egypt,  be  ex* 
pressed  by  pictures, -r- by  the  representations  of  visible  ob* 
jects,  however  ingenious  ? 

3.  The  perception  of  historical  truth  exists  in  such  close 
connection  with  the  knowledge  and  extension  of  the  art  of 
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"Writing,  that  where  the  latter  is  wanting,  the  former  is  never 
found,  not  even  among  those  nations  .which  have  certain  ele* 
ments  of  it.*  This  is  strikingly  iUustmted  by  the  example 
of  the  Arabians  before  the  age  of  Mol^iammed.  All  which 
we  know  of  their  history,  says  De  Sacy,  was  found  in  the 
midst  of  oral  traditions,  and  showed  everywhere  that  en- 
tire lack  of  chronological  order,  that  mixture  of  fables  and 
marvels,  which  characterize  the  period  when  a  nation  has 
no  other  historians  than  the  poets,  and  no  other  archives 
than  the  memory  of  succeeding  generations.  Now,  the 
Pentateuch,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  men 
engaged  in  the  same  department  of  literature, — the  his« 
torians,  with  whom,  to  a  certain  extent,  agree  the  most  prej- 
udiced  among  the  theologians,-^ has  a  truly  historical  char- 
acter. In  this  respect,  it  is  totally  unlike  the  Arabian  tradi- 
ttons  referred  to.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  composed  at  a  period  much  later  than  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  thus  acquired  its  historical  character  when 
the  art  of  writing  was  generally  practised  by  the  Israelites. 
But,  according  to  the  theory  generally  entertained  by  those 
who  hold  to  the  late  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole, 
there  are  fragments,  portions  larger  or  smaller,  which  must 
have  been  written  at  or  before  the  time  of  Moses.  ~  Now 
these  fragments  have  the  genuine  historical  stamp,  as  clear- 
ly as  the  supposed  later  portions ;  and  in  them,  also,  are 
references  to  historical  works,  like  the  Book  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord,**  which  have  perished. 

4.  The  theory  of  the  early  discovery  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing derives  strong  confirmation  from  the  fact  of  the  very 
high  antiquity  of  many  of  the  arts  in  Egypt,  and  especially 


*  Heogsteoberg'e  Anthentie,  1. 409. 
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of  such  as  arc  necessary  to  the  art  of  writing.  If  arts, 
requiring  great  skill  and  strong  powers  of  invention,  were 
in  use  at  a  very  early  period,  then  wo  may  suppose,  that 
the  art  of  writing,  requiring  no  higher,  perhaps  not  so  high, 
powers  of  invention,  might  have  been  discovered. 

"  We  have  been  enabled,*'  says  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  "  to 
ftiit  sufficient  degree  of  precision,  the  bondage  of 

the  Israelites  and  the  arrival  of  Joseph ;  and,  though  these 
events  took  place  at  an  age  when  nations  are  generally  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  in  their  infancy,  and  in  a  state  of  bar* 
barism,  yet  we  perceive,  that  the  Egyptians  had  then  ar« 
rived  at  as  perfect  a  degree  of  civilization  as  at  any  subse- 
quent period  of  their  history.  They  had  the  same  arts,  the 
same  manners  and  customs,  the  same  style  of  architecture, 
and  were  in  the  same  advanced  state  of  refinement,  as  in 
the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  The  most  remote  point  to  which 
we  can  see  opens  with  a  nation  possessing  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  already  matured.  The  same  customs  and  in- 
ventions that  prevailed  in  the  Augustan  age  of  that  people, 
after  the  accession  of  the .  eighteenth  dynasty,  are  found 
in  the  remote  age  of  Osirtasen  I. ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  in  the  same  civilized  state  when  Abraham 
visited  the  country."  •  Many  obelisks,  each  of  a  single 
block  of  granite,  had  been  hewn  and  transported  twelve 
miles,  from  the  quarries  at  the  cataracts  of  Syene,  as  ear- 
ly at  least  as  the  time  of  Joseph ;  and  the  same  mechan- 
ical skill  had  already  existed  even  before  that  period,  as  is 
shown  from  the  construction  of  the  pyramids  near  Mem- 
phis, which,  in  the  size  of  the  blocks  and  the  style  of  build- 


>     *  Wilkinson,  Manncra  and  Costoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
2d  ed.,  Vol.  L  Preface ;  Vol.  m.  p.  260. 
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ing,  evince  a  dogreo  of  architectural  knowledge,  perhaps 
inferior  to  none  powossed  at  a  subsequent  period.  The 
wonderful  akill  the  Egyptians  evinced  in  sculpturing  or 
engraving  hard  stones,*  is  still  more  surprising  than  their 
ability  to  how  and  transport  blocks  of  granite.  We  wonder 
at  the  means  employed  for  cutting  hieroglyphics,  frequently 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  two  inches,  on  basalt,  or  sienite, 
and  other  stones  of  the  hardest  quality.  Their  taste,  too, 
was  not  deficient  in  originality,  while  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed to  have  been  the  parent  of  much  that  was  afterwards 
perfected  with  such  wonderful  success  by  the  ancient 
Greeks.f 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
glass-blowing  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  I.,  1700 
B.  C.  The  process  is  represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni 
Hassan,  exec  '^d  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch  and  his 
immediate  successors.  A  bead,  bearing  a  king^s  name  who 
lived  1500  B.  C,  has  been  found  at  Thebes,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  crown  glass 
now  manufactured  in  England.  Glass  vases,  for  holding 
wine,  appear  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  the  Exodus. 
The  colors  of  some  Egyptian  opaque  glass  not  only  pre- 
sent the  most  varied  devices  on  the  exterior,  but  the  same 
hue  and  the  same  device  pass,  in  right  lines,  directly 
through  the  substance ;  so  that  in  whatever  part  it  is  broken  j 
or  wherever  a  section  may  chance  to  be  made  of  it,  the 
same  appearance,  the  same  colors,  and  the  same  device, 
present  themselves,  without  any  deviation  from  the  direc- 

*  "  To  devise  canning  trorks,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  eilver,  and 
in  brass,  and  in  catting  of  stones  to  set  them,'^  etc.— Es.  xzzi. 
•it,  5. 

t  TTilkinson,  m  85. 
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tion  of  a  straight  lino,  a  mode  of  workmanship  which 
Europeans  aro  still  unable  to  imitate. 

"  It  is  not  from  tho  Scriptures  alone  that  the  skill  of  the 
Egyptian  goldsmiths  may  be  inferred;  the  sculptures  of 
Thebes  and  Bcni  Hassan  afford  their  additional  testimony ; 
and  the  numerous  gold  and  silver  vases,  inlaid*work  and 
jewelry,  represented  in  common  use,  show  the  great  od* 
vancement  they  had  already  made,  at  a  remote  period,  in 
this  branch  of  art.  The  engraving  of  gold,  the  mode  of 
casting  it,  and  inlaying  it  with  stones,*  were  evidently 
known  at  the  same  time  ;  numerous  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  work  have  been  found  in  Egypt."  t 

The  ornaments  in  gold,  found  in  that  country,  consist  of 
rings,  bracelets,  armlets,  necklaces,  ear*rings,  and  numer- 
ous trinkets  belonging  to  the  toilet;  many  of  which  are  of 
the  early  times  of  Osirtasen  I.  and  Thothmes  III.,  the  cou" 
temporaries  of  Joseph  and  o.f  Moses.  Gold  and  silver  vases, 
statues,  and  other  objects  of  gold  and  silver,  of  silver  inlaid 
with  gold,  and  of  bronze  inlaid  with  the  precious  metals, 
were  also  common  at  the  same  time.  Substances  of  va-> 
riuus  kinds  were  overlaid  with  fine  gold-leaf,  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  which  the  monuments  remain,  even  in  the  time 
of  Osirtasen  I.!};  Silver  rings  have  been  found  of  the  age  of 
Thothmes  III.  The  paintings  of  Thebes  fjrequently  rep- 
resent persons  in  the  act  of  weighing  gold  on  the  purchase 
of  articles  in  the  market.  The  arch  of  brick  existed  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  An^unoph  I.,  1540  B.  C.   It  would 

^  t  Aaron  fashioned  it' with  &  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it  ft 
molten  calf." — Es.  sxsiL  4. 
t  Wilkinson,  HI.  223. 

t  The  ark  of  acacia-wood,  made  by  Moses,  was  overlaid  with  pure 
gold.  ^x.  XXV.  11, 12. 
vol..  ir.  27 
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appear  from  tho  paintings  a.%  Boni  HoBian,  that  vaulted 
buildinga  were  constructed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph. 
Harps  of  fourteen  and  lyres  of  seventeen  strings  are  found 
to  have  been  used  by  the  ordinary  Egyptian  mustcianSf  in 
the  reign  of  Amosis,  about  1600  B.  C.  Stono<>workeni 
wero  accustomed,"  says  Rosellini, "  to  engrave  upon  each 
a([unre  block  an  tnocription  in  hieroglypliics ;  an  impression 
was  itiado  upon  the  bricks,  which  besides,  very  frequently, 
bore  iuscriptions ;  even  oxen  were  represented ;  the  steward 
of  the  house  kept  a  written  register.  They  probably  wroto 
more  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  on  moi^  ordinary  occasions, 
than  among  us."  **The  Egyptians,**  says  the  same  au> 
thor,  differ  specially  from  all  other  people,  in  that  they 
constantly  cover  the  interior  end  exterior  of  their  houses, 
and  the  walls  of  all  the  innumerable  apartments  of  their 
subterranean  buriaUplaces,  with  images  and  writings."  * 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  variojjs  materials  were  employed 
for  writing,  as  stones,  bricks,  tiles,  plates  of  bronze,  lead, 
and  other  metals,  wooden  tablets,  the  leaves  and  bark  of 
trees,  and  the  ehoulder-bones  of  animals.t 

The  Egyptians  were  not  less  celebrated  for  their  raanu* 
facture  of  paper,  than  for  the  delicate  texture  of  their  linen. 
The  plant  from  which  it  was  made,  the  papyrus',  mostly 
grew  in  Lower  Egypt.   ^*  Pliny  is  greatly  in  error,"  says 


*  Bobbins's  TnmsU^a  of  Ueogstenbcng's  Egypt  sad  the  Booka  of 
Moses,  p.  89. 

t  The  Kor&n,  whi«Ji  mach  exceeds  the  Pentateach  in  ezteat,  was 
first  inscribed  on  the  mcsti  inconvenient  mateiials.  Fragmentt.of  it 
written  in  the  time  of  Mohamraed,  and  sabseqaently  incorporated  into 
the  worii,  were  written  not  only  on  pieces  of  skin  or  parchment,  bnt  to 
a  greater  estent  on  leaves  of  the  palm,  on  white  aitd  flat  stones,  on 
bones,  soch  as  shonlder^blades  and  ribs. 


WilbiosoQ, "  when  he  supposes  that  the  papyrus  was  not 
used  for  making  paper  before  the  time  of  Aloxander  the 
Groat,  since  we  meat  with  papyri  of  thn  most  remote  Pha« 
raonio  periods ;  and  tiio  same  mode  of  writing  on  tliem  is 
shown,  from  the  sculptures,  to  hove  been  common  in  the 
age  of  duphis  or  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before  our  era/*  * 

From  the  facts  above  quoted,  and  which  might  be  groatiy 
enlarged,  all  antecedent  improbability  in  rcnpect  to  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  art  of  writing  is  taken  away.  Ilather,  the 
contemporaneous  existence  of  an  art  so  necessary  is  strongly 
presupposed.! 

*  Wilkinson,  III.  U9, 160. 

t  The  question  may  possibly  be  asked,  How  can  the  vciy  eariy  ex* 
ittence  of  the  arts  in  Egypt  be  asserted  so  positively  ?  On  what  grotmds 
can  the  exact  period  of  the  existence  of  a  particolar  art  be  assnmed  ? 
Ic  other  words,  On  what  do  the  biercglyphiod  discoveries  rert?  One 
answer  is,  that  all  who  have  examined  the  monoments,  in  accordance 
with  the  method  of  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  discovered  by  Toaog 
and  Champcllion,  an  sabstanUally  agreed.  Coincidence  of  views  in 
men,  differing  in  many  respects  so  widely,  as  is  the  case  widt  Yonag, 
Ch&mpollion,  8alvoIini,  (Sesenius,  Bosellim,  Lepsios,  Fmdhoe,  Wil- 
kinson, Leironne,  Leemans,  and  many  others,  is  satis&ctory  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  the  results  to  which  they  have  arrived.  Examina- 
tioQs  so  thorough  and  loog-continned,  by  men  so  competent,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  almost  perfect  preservation  of  many  of  the  paint- 
ings  and  monuments,  justify  the  confidence  which  is  now  anivenally 
accorded.  Another  answer  is,  that  the  results  of  the  deciphering  agree 
substantially  with  the  notices  respecting  the  subject  in  Diodoms,  Be- 
rodotos,  llanetho,  Clement,  f  tc.  The  monuments,  in  many  essential 
points,  confirm  the  historians.  There  is  often  a  circumstantial  agree- 
ment in  a  number  of  independent  witnesses.  Between  the  Bible  and 
the  monuments  no  instance  of  contradicUon  has  yet  been  found. 
Amoag  the  Biblical  proper  names  found  oa  the  monuments  are 
h%  ms,  np^q?i?,  'P  "      ^"^i^*  P^'?'»  o.'^Di, 
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5.  Letters  were  introduced  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia, 
and  at  a  very  early  period.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  tliese 
positions,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  The  claims  of  tho 
Phosnicians  rest,  not  only  on  historical  notices,  but  on  tho 
essential  unity  which  appears  in  tho  names  and  forms  of 
the  Oriental  and  Greek  letters.  "  That  the  Greeks,"  says 
Professor  Boeckh,  "  received  their  alphabetic  writing  from 
tlie  Phoenicians,  is  an  undeniable  fact."  * 

In  proof  of  the  very  early  existence  of  alphabetic  writing 
among  the  Greeks,  the  following  considerations  may  be 
adduced.  Even  those,  who  deny  that  Hom6r  pmctised  the' 
art  of  writing,  allow  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  at 
an  early  time.  F.  A.  Wolf  even  remarks,  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  of  v/riting  at  a  ver  '  early  period  may  be 
safely  concluded  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus.t  O; 
Miiller  says,  that  the  art  was  practised  several  hundred 
years  before  Solon. 

The  oldest  inscriptions  reach  back  between  600  and  700 
B.  C.  But  these  inscriptions  imply  a  previous  knowledge 
of  reading  somewhat  extended ;  and  it  may  be  that  letters 
and  the  materials  of  writing  were  in  the  hands  of  a  caste 
long  before  the  earliest  inscriptions  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  The  existence  of  such  a  learned  caste  in  other 
countries  renders  this  probable.  And  it  ought  ever  to  be 
remembered,  that  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that 
our  earliest  inscriptions  are  actually  the  earliest. 

Oraqn,  P'TH  n^g,  O^a,  T\)X^),  etc.  See  HaUe  Lit.  Zeit,  May, 
1839,  p.  21. 

*  Metrologische  Untersuchungen,  1838,  p.  41. 

t  Wolf  maintains  that  it  was  impossible,  even  for  the  poets  them- 
eelves,  withoat  the  aid  of  writing,  to  project  and  retain  in  their  memory 
poems  of  each  an  extent  as  the  Biad. 
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It  would  not  be  relevant  to  go  at  largo  into  the  question, 
whether  the  author  of  the  Homeric  poems  made  use  of 
writing,  yet  it  may  bo  well  to  advert  to  it  briefly.  We  have 
names  and  some  fragments  of  epic  poets  who  go  back  as  far 
as  to  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads,  about  760  or 
600  B.  C,  and  who,  it  was  never  pretended,  delivered  their 
poems  orally.  Why  should  Homer  be  torn  from  their  com- 
pany, if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  did  not  live  more  than  a 
century,  or  a  century  and  a  half,  before  them  ? 

Again,  there  are  two  or  three  allusions  in  the  Iliad  itself, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  most  naturally  interpreted  by 
supposing  the  contemporaneous  use  of  writing.  In  linos 
166-170  of  Book  VI.,  it  is  related,  that  Bellerophon  was 
sent  by  the  king  of  Argos  to  a  Lycian  kmg,  with  a  closed 
tablet,  in  which  the  former  had  traced  many  deadly  signs, 
o^/iora  Xvy/>d,  that  is,  had  given  secret  instructions  to  the 
Lycian  king  to  destroy  the  bearer.  Did  this  tablet  contain 
alphabetical  characters,  or  mere  pictures  ?  The  former  is 
certainly  the  most  simple  and  reasonable  interpretation. 
But  if  they  were  hieroglyphics,  it  would  be  evident,  as 
Thirlwall  remarks,*  that  the  want  of  alphabetic  writing, 
which  was  so  felt,  and  which  had  been  partially  supplied 
by  drawing,  would  soon  be  met  by  adopting  the  Phoenician 
characters.  If  the  Greeks  had  no  proper  alphabet,  still 
this  narrative  shows  that  they  were  fully  prepared  for  it, 
as  they  had  the  idea  of  communicating  intelligence  to  a 
distant  person  by  signs. 

Again,  we  learn  frop  innumerable  passages  in  the  Ho- 
meric  poems,  that  the  Phosnicians  at  that  time  carried  on  an 
active  commerce  with  the  Greeks.   Homer  was  himself  an 


•  Thirlwall's  Greece,  I.  p.  108,  Harpers'  ed. 
27  • 
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Asiatic  Greelc,  or  a  native  of  an  island  near  the  Asiatic 
shd*e.  Ah  wo  know  that  the  Phosnicians  practised  writing 
before  his  time,  is  it  conceivable,  that  the  inquisitive  Greeks 
would  remain  in  ignorance  of  a  discovery  so  useful,  or  that 
Homer'^s  universal  genius  would  not  obtain  a  hint  of  an  art 
from  innumerable  voyagers  and  travellers,  whom  he  must 
have  seen,  whom  he  well  knew,  and  who  practised  an  art 
which  was  in  general  use  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from 
his  own  home,  probably  on  the  same  coost  ? 

There  are  many  things  in  these  poems,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  it  would  be  nearly  impracticable  to  hand  down  through 
successive  generations  by  the  memoiy  in  its  utmost  perfec- 
tion. A  catalogue  of  ships  occupies  half  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad.  Supposing  that  parts  of  it  are  interpolated,  yet 
it  is  still  a  catalogue,  a  lexicon  of  countries,  cities,  towns,—- 
nearly  all  the  geography  and  topography  of  Greece.  There 
are  the  names  of  leaders,  often  with  their  genealogies,  wives, 
children,  and  finally  a  list  of  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
ships.  To  this  is  to  be  added  all  the  commanders  and  al- 
lies of  Troy,  and  a  geographical  summary  of  their  native 
countries  and  cities.  Could  such  things  be  safely  trusted 
to  the  memory  ?  Is  the  memory  tenacious  of  long  lists  of 
dry  names  and  facts  ?• 

Again,  notwithstanding  all  which  has  been  ingeniously 
urged  on  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a  manifest  unity  of 
plan,  and  a  higher  unity  of  feeling  and  action,  in  the  Iliad.t 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  Iliad  must  have  come  down  to 
us,  in  its  most  essential  parts,  as  it  proceeded  from  the  soul 
of  the  author.   It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  series  of 

*  Hng,  Erfindung  cT.  Bacbstabenschrift,  p.  90. 
f  O.  Mailer  rejects  the  opinion  of  those  who  would  separate  the  Zliad 
and  Odyssey  into  parts,  as  aUt^eSher  antiquated. 
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later  poots  could  have  so  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  an- 
thor,  08  to  develop  that  inward,  living  germ  which  the  poam 
certainly  possesses.  There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  per* 
tions  of  the  Paradise  Lost  were  not  from  the  pen  of  Milton. 
Yet  it  would  require  some  degree  of  hardihood  positively  to 
affirm  what  is  directly  in  face  of  the  unity  of  the  poem. 
The  products  of  a  great  genius  are  not  of  that  loose  and 
uncertain  character.  The  original,  organic  connection 
must  be  destroyed  by  later  interpolatmg  poets.  In  the  case 
of  Homer,  too,  it  must  be  supposed  that  these  later  poets 
were  men  of  equal  genius,  which  would  certainly  be  a 
most  extraordinary  phenomenon. 

Here,  then,  are  two  poems,  containing,  after  mterpo- 
lations  are  removed,  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousa,  "-^es, 
exhibiting  a  symmetry  of  parts,  a  unity  of  plan  more  or 
developed,  and  all  aniihated  by  the  spirit  of  sweet  simplicity^ 
genuine  nature,  and  also  by  the  highest  sublimity,  la  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were  a  number  of  authors  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  imagine,  is  it  not  rather  incredible,  that 
the  author  could  have  transmitted  these  poems  without  the 
aid  of  writing  materials.*  We  may  conceive,  possibly, 
that  they  could  be  transmitted  from  the  second  person  or 
generation  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  without  such  aid.  But 
in  the  Jirst  instance,  they  must  have  been  committed  to 
something  more  firm  than  man's  treacherous  memory. 
The  process  of  composing  a  poem  of  fifteen  thousand  or 
of  ten  thousand  lines,  according  to  a  regular  plan,  the  va- 
rious  parts  more  or  less  cohering  together,  with  thousands 
of  proper  names,  arid  all  without  the  aid  of  writing  mate* 
rials,  would  seem  to  involve  an  impossibility  on  tiie  very 
face  of  it.   At  all  events,  it  is  far  less  simple,  and  is  encom- 
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passed  with  much  more  formidable  difficulties,  thaa  the  old 
and  common  theory."* 

6.  We  now  proceed  to  show  by  direct  proof,  .tlmt  alpha- 
betic writing  did  exist,  and  was  extensively  employed,  at  or 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  It  will  be  most  satisfactory  to 
state  the  evidence  in  the  language  of  those,  who,  as  all  will 
acknowledge,  are  the  best  qualified  to  judge  on  this  subject. 
Moat  of  the  writers  whom  we  shall  quote  are  far  from 
entertaining  undue  respect  for  the  word  of  God.  A  num- 
ber of  them  are  leading  rationalists,  who  deny  altogether 
ihU  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  According- 
ly^ their  testimony  must  be  regarded  as  specially  valuable, 
for  Moses  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  books 
which  are  attributed  to  him,  if  alphabetic  writing  was  then 
unknown.  Into  the  particular  theories  of  the  writers  in 
regard  to  the  countries  where  writing  had  its  origin,  the 
mode  of  its  extension,  etc.,  it  ia  not  necessary  here  to  in- 
quire. No  apology  will  be  necessary  for  the  introduction 
of  a,  few  facts  and  allusions,  not  specially  bearing  on  the 
main  obiect  which  we  have  in  view.  We  begin  with  Gese- 
nius.  The  passage  is  found  in  an  appendix  to  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  published  a  short  time  before 
his  death. 

In  order  to  understand  the  names  and  forms  of  the  He- 
brew letters,  recourse  must  be  had    the  Phcenician  alpha- 


*  The  samq  coarse  of  ai;gunient  may  be  applied  to  the  Pentateach. 
There  &re  Tarioua  passages  in  it,  aa  the  exact  census,  Numb,  ii.,  and  the 
{tinerary,  Kiunb.  xxxiiL,  for  tvhich  the  inenioxy  woald  be  a  very  unsafe 
depository.  There  are,  also,  thronghoat  the  book,  maika  of  one  con- 
tioUlng  mind,  oni^  <^  plan  and  design.  So  far  as  this  concinnity  of 
the  different  portions  can  be  proved,  so  far  is  it  shown  to  be  necesuuj 
for  the  author  to  have  possessed,  vrriting  raateriolfi. 
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bet,  tho  parent  of  all  the  alphabets  of  Western  Asia  and 
Europe.  In  this  the  fonns  of  tho  twenty>two  letters  aro 
still  pictures,  more  or  less  manifest,  of  sensible  objects,  tho 
names  of  which  begin  with  these  letters,  while  the  names 
of  the  letters  denote  those  objects. 

*' Accordingly,  the  Phoenician  alphabet  was  developed 
from  a  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  in  siich  a  manner  that  tho 
characters  no  longer  denote,  as  was  the  case  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, the  represented  objects  themselves,  but  solely  the 
initial  letters  of  the  same.  This  transition  from  hieroglyphic 
to  alphabetic  writing  We  find  very  early  among  the  Egyp* 
tians,  at  least  2000  B.  C.  [500  years  before  Moses].  The 
Oldest  "WfitM^  of  the  Egyptians  was  solely  hieroglyphic. 
But-  as  this  did  not  provide  for  the  necessities,  naturally 
often  arising,  to  express  the  sound  of  words  also,  an  ingeni- 
ous expedient  was  devised,  of  causing  a  number  of  pictures' 
to  denote  merely  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  indicated 
thereby ;  e.  g.  the  handy  tot,  was  assumed  for  t ;  the  mouth, 
roy  for  r.  So  the  alphabetic  writing  was  originated,  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  used  in  constant  connection  with  the 
hieroglyphic.  Along  with  the  latter,  which  was  used  on  the 
monuments,  and  which  consists  of  perfect  pictures,  the 
Egyptians  had  still  another  mode,  though  less  exact,  to  ex- 
press objects  of  common  life,  in  which  the  pictures  were 
often  so  abridged  as  to  be  indistinct;  consisting  only  of 
rough  elementary  strokes. 

In  accordance  with  these  historical  premises,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  that  some  Phcenician,  connected  id 
very  ancient  times  with  the  neighboring  Egyptians,  invent- 
ed his  own  alphabet,  new  and  altogether  more  convenient 
and  practicaf .  Rejecting  entirely  the  hieroglyphics  and  their 
innumarable  characters,  he  selected  simply  twenty-two  signs 
for  the  twenty-two  consonant  sounds  of  his  language." 
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**To  determine  the  time  and  place  of  this  discovery, 
facto  are  wanting ;  yet  that  it  was  made  by  the  PhoDnicians 
in  Bgyptf  in  accordance  with  its  Egyptian  type  or  model, 
•omewhere  near  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings  in  Egypt,  ia  a  very  probable  supposition.*'  * 

"  It  b  remarkable,  that  the  names  of  so  many  letters  refer 
to  objects  of  pastoral  life ;  some  seem  to  be  of  Egyptian 
origin,  at  least  Tet:^  t 

The  following  passages  are  from  Professor  £wald*8  latest 
work.f 

From  a  consideration  of  the  Semitic  languages,  it  ap- 

"  Tha  Shepheid  Kings,  according  to  Wilkincoa  and  others,  con- 
qnered  Egypt  before  Joseph  «h  carried  captive  there.  Wilkin* 
■on,  L  88. 

t  On  Another  page,  Gescnins  remerks,  thai  **  the  high  anUqaity  of 
the  Hebrew  pronouDs  appears  Beam  their  most  extraordinary  agree- 
ment with  the  pronoacs  of  the  ancient  Egyptim  langnege,  by  fiur  the 
oldest  of  which  we  possens  any  written  memorials."  Ail  the  separate 
prononns  in  the  Egyptian  am  compounded  of  the  proper  germ  of  the 
prononn  tmi  a  prefixed  syllable,  an,  atit,  enf,  which  most  have  i^ven  it 
a  demonstrative  sense,  and  served  to  impart  to  a  short  word  mora  power 
and  body.  The  Hebrew  prononns  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
have  tliis  prefixed  syllable,  at  least  <ui.  It  is  not  found  in  the  third  per- 
son, in  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  yet  it  is  seen  in  the  Talmadic.  The  essen- 
tial pronominal  forms  in  both  langoages  correspond,  e.  g.  Egypt.  3d 
pen.  pi.  sfn,  to  Heb.  hem,  hen.  The  demonstnuive  prefixed  sylUble  an, 
m  (jM),  has  a  manifest  analogy  with  jn,  aw/  etc.  **  It  now  appears 
to  be  probable,  that  between  the  Hebrew  and  ancient  Egyptian,  there 
was  not  merely  the  reciprocal  reception  of  words  already  formed,  hot  a 
relationship  of  stem,  lying  dee|^,  and  as  old  at  least  as  that  with  tha 
Indo-Germanic  stock."  "The  correspondences  of  tha  Hebrew  with 
the  ancient  Egyptiam  ara  still  more  important  than  with  the  Coptie." 
Gesenins's  Heb.  Gram ,  ISib  edition.  Halle  lit.  Zeit  1889,  No.  80; 
1841,  Mo-  40. 

t  Qeiebidite  das  Yoikes  Israel,  1849, 1,  p.  88  >  71. 
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pears  that  the  Asiatic  dialects,  at  least,  expressed  the  simplest 
ideas  in  respect  to  the  art  of  writing  in  the  same  manner 
throughout,*  while  later  improvements  in  the  art  could  be 
easily  expressed  by  each  in  a  different  way.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  not  otherwise  explainable  than  as  follows. 
This  existing  writing  was  first  used,  in  its  simplest  applica* 
tion,  by  an  unknown  primitive  Semitic  people ;  from  them 
it  waa  received,  together  with  the  most  necessary  designa- 
tions  of  the  object,  by  all  the  Semitic  tribes  known  to  us  in 
history,  just  as  certainly  as  the  fact  that  the  term  EUah, 
for  Gody  common  to  all  the  Semitic  nations,  shows  that 
already  the  primitive  people  from  whom  they  separated 
designated  God  by  this  name.  Following  such  traces,  we 
may  be  led  to  the  most  surprising  truths,  beyond  the  most 
distant  periods  of  the  history  of  nations." 

We  thus  here  see  how  every  investigation  into  the  origin 
of  writing  among  the  primitive  tribes  leads  us  back  to  the 
remotest  misty  antiquity,  to  a  more  exact  investigation  of 
which  all  our  present  helps  are  nbt  adequate.  Among 
these  tribes,  writing  is  always  earlier  than  we  can  follow  it 
historically,  just  as  every  original  art  certainly  springs  from 
the  most  direct  necessities  of  life,  and  may  be  soonest  de> 
veioped  by  a  people  extensively  engaged  in  commerce ;  its 
use  for  the  purpose  of  writing  history,  or  only  of  fixing 
laws,  lies  manifestly  very  early  back.  Whatever  may  have 
been  tlw  primitive  Semitic  people  to  whom  half  of  the  civ« 


*  Not  only  3{!^,  to  wrUt^  with  its  mmj  derirfttives,  is  common  to  all 
the  Semitic  Isagoages  (porlu^  widi  the  exception  of  the  JEthiopie), 
bat  alao  n^g,  book,  and  f*^,  ink;  onlj  the  instniment  for  writing  mntt 
have  been  early  changed,  since  tS^  mod  (9^n  stand  nearly  alone,  the 
Syrians  nsing,  instead  of  It,  n^,  and  the  Arabians  and  Ethiopians, 
togetheR  widi  the  later  Jews,  KSkaiios. 
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ilised  world  are  indebted  for  this  inostimablo  gift,  so  much 
cannot  bo  mistaken,  that  it  appears  in  history,  aa  a  posses* 
sion  of  a  Semitic  people,  long  before  tho  time  of  Moses ; 
end  that  Israol  had  already,  before  his  time,  known  and 
employed  it  in  Egypt,  can  bo  assumed  without  difficulty." 

"Tho  kindred  nations  may  havo  had,  not  only  the  art  of 
writing,  but  an  historical  literaturo  also,  earlier  than  Israel, 
since,  according  to  all  tho  traces,  Israel  was  among  tho 
smallest  and  latest  of  the  tribes  in  the  series  of  the  larger 
and  earlier  developed  brother-nations.  In  our  opinion,  the 
notices  in  respect  to  Edom,  deflnite  and  copious  as  they  aro 
given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.,  boar  altogether  the  murks  of  having 
been  drawn,  by  the  writer,  from  older  Edomitish  sources ; 
then,  also,  the  report  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Edom- 
ites  must  have  bad  some  ground.  We  also  call  to  mind  the 
primitive  narration.  Gen.  xiv.  (wholly  different  from  all  the 
otRer  notices),  where  Abraham  is  spoken  of  as  a  "  He- 
brew," almost  a  stranger  to  the  narrator,  just  as  a  Canaan- 
itigh  historian  might  sjlbak  of  him.  The  information  inci- 
dentally preserved.  Numb.  xiii.  22,  in  respect  to  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  early  founded  cities,  Hebron  in  Canaan 
and  Tanis  in  Egypt,  appears  altogether  like  the  fragment 
of  a  Phosnician  work,  or  of  one  not  Hebrew." 

"  Thus  it  appears  to  us  not  only  as  very  probable,  but 
rather  certain,  that  the  earliest  historians  of  Israel  found 
already  in  existence  a  multitude  of  historical  works  of  the 
kindred  tribes.  That  the  Tyriians  possessed  historical 
books,  carefully  written,  wth  an  exact  chronology,  we  know 
definitely  from  fragments  of  the  works  of  Dies  and  Menan- 
der  of  Ephesus,  which  they  prepared  for  the  Greeks." 

"  Thus  the  position  is  fiirmly  established,  that  from  the 
time  of  Moses  Hebrew  historical  writing  could  have  been 
developed,  and  was  developed." 
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Our  next  extract  is  from  Von  Lengorke,  a  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Ktinigsberg.*  "  The  ubq  of  writing  and 
of  the  easier  wriling-mntcrial,  that  made  of  skins,  is  thus 
presupposed,  by  tho  oldest  tradition,  to  have  been  in  exist* 
ence  at  tho  time  of  Moses,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  ground 
to  doubt  it."  "  At  nil  events,  it  appears  to  be  historically 
proved  from  their  names,  e.  g.  Kiijath  Sepher,  city  of  the 
booky  etc.,  that  writing  was  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  at  a  very  early  time,  before  the  return  of  the  Isra- 
elites from  Egypt."  "  That  the  Israelites  appropriated  to 
themselves  many  arts  while  in  Egypt,  e.  g.  the  art  of  weav- 
ing,  of  fusing  and  working  metals,  etc  ,  is  undeniable ;  and 
probably  the  like  may  be  concluded  of  the  art  of  writing, 
though  the  discovery  of  a  Semitic  alphabet  cannot  be  of 
Egyptian  origin;  still  the  supposition  is  probable,  that 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  was  transformed  by  the 
Hyksos  (Shepherd  Kings)  into  alphabetic  writing,  and  that 
this  discovery  then  passed  over  to  the  other  Semitic  tribes.^* 
"  The  Tyrians  certainly  ha  historical  literature  in  the 
Mosaic  era ;  for,  though  the  fragments  from  Dies  and  Me* 
nander  of  Ephe<;<js  do  not  relate  to  a  time  earlier  than  that 
of  David  and  Solomon,  still  we  may  draw  the  conclusion 
from  the  genuinely  historical  stamp  of  these  notices,  that 
Phoenician  historical  writers  flourished  at  a  far  earlier 
g  period." 

"  The  conclusion  does  not  appear  hasty,"  says  Professor 
A.  T.  Hartmann  of  Rostock,  that  the  art  of  writing,  for  a 
long  time  employed  by  the  Babylonians,  passed  over  to  the 
Ph(£nicians,  as  soon  ■as  the  latter  felt  their  need  of  it  Now 
if  this  was  the  case,  the  Phoenicians  had  learned  to  use  this 

*  Kenaaa.  Volks-nad  Beligionsgeschichte  Israel's,  1844,  Introdnc* 
tion,  pp.  zxs.,  zxxi.,  and  p.  374. 
TOL.  ir.  28 
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invaluable  art,  certainly  at  a  period  which  extends  far  back 
of  Moses  and  the  recidenco  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt."  • 
"  Acquaintance  with  alphabetic  writing,"  says  Vater,  "  on 
the  part  of  Moses  and  his  contemporaries,  is  not  merely 
possible,  but  more  than  probable."  t 

"The  inscriptions  on  the  Babylonian  bricks,"  says 
Boeckh,j;  "  which  are  written  in  a  character  similar  to  the 
Phoenician,  exl '  it  a  later  form  than  the  oldest  Phoenician  ; 
yet  this  by  no  .  *eans  proves,  tliat  the  Phoenician  character 
did  not  originate  in  Babylon  ;  for  it  certainly  oflen  happens, 
that  the  older  form  of  writijig  is  preserved  in  a  derived 
alphabet  longer  than  in  the  original  one,  as  the.  Italian  al- 
phabet, and  particularly  the  Latin,  show  in  relation  to  the 
Greek." 

"  The  Egyptians  on  one  side,"  says  Professor  Olshausen 
of  Kiel,  "  the  Hebrews  and  Phcenicians  oa  the  other,  we 
find,  at  a  time  which  extends  back  of  all  sure  chronologyp 
in  possession  of  an  alphabet,  which  has  one  and  the  same 
extraordinary  principle  to  denote  the  sound.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  object  was  represented  or  pictured,  whose  name  in 
the  various  spoken  languages  of  Egypt  or  the  Semitic 
tribes,  begins  with  this  sound." 

"  Moses  at  least  was  acquainted  with  the  Egyptiaif  writ- 
ing ;  he  himself  could  write ;  from  him  begin  the  notices 
in  respect  to  the  practice  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the 
Israelites."  || 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  these  references  any  further. 
The  argument  from  this  source  against  the  genuineness  of 

*  Histor.  Krit  Forschangen,  1831,  p.  615. 

t  Vater,  quoted  hj  Hengstenbeig,  Beitiflge,  I.  p.  424. 

(  Metrolog.  Unteraach.,  p.  40. 

II  Ueber  den  XTrsprong  d.  Alphabetea,  1841,  pp.  5,6. 
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the  Pentateuch  is  wholly  untenable,  and  is  generally  aban- 
doned in  Germany.  -  As,  however,  it  has  been  recently 
brought  forwnrd  with  considerable  confidence,  and  as  the 
discussion  of  it  might  cast  light  on  other  topics  which  may 
come  under  consideration,  we  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  devote  some  space  to  it. 

V.  The  Language  and  Stvle  of  the  Pentateuch  do  not 

PROVE  ITS  later  OhIGIN. 

It  is  confidently  afiirmed  by  some  in  our  country,  that 
the  Pentateuch  must  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  from 
the  fact  that  its  language  and  idiom  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  professedly  later  books.  Moses,  as  is  afinirmed, 
wrote  six  or  eight  centuries  before  some  of  the  prophets  j 
there  would,  therefore,  inevitably  be  many  archaisms,  or 
vestiges  of  antiquity,  in  the  former ;  but  as  there  are  not, 
then  it  follows  that  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have 
been  coeval,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  prophets.  The  similarity, 
or  rather  identity,  of  style  in  the  two  cases  precludes  any 
other  hypothesis.  We  might  with  as  much  reason  suppose 
that  the  Latin  of  Ennius,  or  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  would  be 
identical  with  thai  of  Livy  or  Tacitus ;  or  that  Chaucer  and 
Addison  would  use  the  same  English  vocabulary ;  as  that 
Moses  and  Isaiah  should  be  found  to  differ  in  style  as  little 
as  they  do.  The  early  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  is  impos- 
sible on  this  ground  alone.  We  need  no  other  proof  that  it 
is  not  genuine. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  perhaps,  to  undertake  to  refute 
this  position  at  length.  The  opponents  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  Germany  have  generally,  and  long  ago, 
abandoned  this  ground  as  untenable.  Since,  however,  it  is 
again  urged  as  a  decisive  objection  to  the  early  origin  of 
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iho  five  books  of  Mosea,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  -a  fowr 
pages  to  its  examination. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  differ- 
ences between  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  of 
the  later  booke..  The  differences  are  by  no  means  incon- 
siderablc,  as  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  present  day 
acknowledge  Ewaid,  speaking  of  some  fragments  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  says  that  "  there  are  many  things 
in  the  style  as  rare  as  they  are  antique.  Considering  the 
small  number  of  passages,  the  amount  of  words  elsewhere 
wholly  unknown,  or  not  used  in  prose,  is  great."  * 

The  last  service  which  was  performed  for  the  cause  of 
sacred  learning  by  Dr.  Jahn  of  Vienna,  was  an  elaborate 
essay  on  the  lai;tguage  and  style  of  the  Pentateuch,  designed 
to  vindicate  its  genuineness.  His  object  was  to  show  that 
there  are  a  multitude  of  words  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  never 
occur,  or  very  rarely,  in  the  later  books ;  while  in  the  later 
books  there  are  manv  words,  which  are  never  or  but  seldom 
found  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  his  lists,  he  has  omitted  most  of 
the  &wa$  Xtydfitva,  also  those  words,  which  must  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch ;  e.  g.  proper 
names  of  countries,  cities,  and  nations ;  the  names  of  particu- 
lar diseases,  such  as  the  leprosy  and  its  symptoms ;  the  vari- 
ous terms  which  designate  blemishes  in  men,  priests,  and  sac- 
rificial offerings,  and  those  which  were  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  tabernacle ;  also  the  names  of  those  natural 
objects  which  are  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  desert. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  list  of  words  peculiar  to  the  later 
books,  those  terms  are  excluded  which  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  had  no  occasion  to  use.    After  the  designations 
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for  all  these  classes  of  objects  were  left  out,  Jalin  then  mado 
a  selection  from  the  most  important  of  the  remainder. 
This  enumeration  comprises  about  four  hundred  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch,  or  but  very  seldom  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  and  about ^bur  hundred  words  and  phra- 
ses in  the  later  books,  which  either  do  not  occur  at  all,  or 
but  very  rarely,  in  the  Pentateuch.  Jahn*s  list,  as  Heng- 
stenberg  remarks,  requires  a  revision,  as  Hebrew  learning 
has  made  great  progress  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Jahn 
fell  into  some  mistakes  in  his  interpretation  of  words,  and 
he  confined  himself  too  much  to  their  external  form.  He 
should  also  have  omitted  the  Siwa^  XeySfuva.  Yet,  after  all 
allowances  are  made,  the  greater  portion  of  the  words  in 
his  enumeration  are  perfectly  in  point.  Not  a  few  words 
and  phrases  to  which  he  makes  no  allusion  might  swell  the 
number. 

We  here  adduce  a  few  terms  and  forms  of  speech, 
,   some  of  the  more  important  of  which  Gesenius  and  Ewald 
also  refer  to  as  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch. 

The  words  K^n,  fte,  and  "ijy,  young  man^  are  of  common 
gender,  and  used,  also,  for  she  and  young  woman.  The 
former  is  found  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  places,  as 
feminine,  in  the  Pentateuch ;  neither  is  found  as  feminine 
out  of  it.  "  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  language," 
says  Ewald,  "  and  the  obviously  gradual  separation  of  gen- 
der, this  is  a  proof,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  favor  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch."  When  K^n  stands 
for  K'n,  the  punctators  give  it  the  appropriate  pointing  of 
this  form  (Kin).  From  this  circumstance,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested as  probable,  that  other  original  archaisms  in  the 
Pentateuch  may,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  been  con- 
formed to  later  usage. 

38* 
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The  plural  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  found 
eight  times  in  Genesis,  Leviticus,  and  Deuteronomy,  always 
with  the  article ;  elsewhere  iWm  form  is  found  but  once 
(there  without  the  article),  in  1  Chron.  xx.  8,  "  manifestly 
borrowed,"  says  Ewald,  "  from  the  Pentateuch."  In  all 
other  places,  n  is  appended,  n^K. 

The  phrase,  VtjrSfct  ^^D^^j,  to  be  gathered  to  his  pc  vle^  is 
the  standing  form  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  in  the  other  books  it 
is  never  found.  Instead  of  it,  elsewhere,  the  phrase,  to 
sleep  with  hia  fathers^  is  employed. 

The  customary  designation  of  cohabitation  in  the  Penta- 
teuch by  nnj»  nHj,  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  Ezek.  xxii.  10, 
where  there  is  a  manifest  play  upon  the  words  in  Lev. 
sx.  11. 

Together  with  the  form  fe'a?,  lamh^  the  form  a;^3  is 
found  in  the  Pentateuch  fourteen  times ;  elsewhere  never. 

I '9,  species,  kind,  occurs  twenty-eight  times  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, elsewhere  only  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  10,  borrowed  from 
Gen.  i.  21. 

tJ'!?*  sweet  odor,  used  of  oSerings,  occurs  four  times 
in  the  Pentateuch,  elsewhere  only  in  Ezekiel,  where  it  is 
manifestly  borrowed  from  the  Pentateuch. 

n'lpj;;,  neighbor,  in  Pentateuch  eleven  times;  elsewhere 
only  in  Zech.  xiii.  7,  manifestly  grounded  on  the  usage  ia 
the  Pentateuch. 

For  pny,  to  laugh,  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  other  books 
use  pnfcr  with  three  exceptions.  pn|^  is  used  fifty-two  times. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  exchange  of  pjj|  for  the  softer  pJi^r. 
The  X  is  the  hardest  of  the  sibilants.  "  The  general  pro- 
cess of  modification,"  says  Ewald,  "  is,  that  the  harder, 
rougher  sounds  become  more  and  more  exchanged  for 
those  which  are  softer  and  weaker."  Even  in  the  proper 
name,  haaCt  \s  is  used  for  2f  in  Amos. 
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Tj^lf  is  used  for  goat  fifty  times  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  else- 
where never. 

The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan^  opposite  Jericho, 
has  in  the  Pentateuch  the  name  3Km  nn^j^,  plains  of  Mo- 
ab ;  elsewhere  only  in  Josh.  xiii.  22,  in  reference  to  the 
narrative  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  Judg.  xi.  12  seq.,  where 
there  is  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  march  of  Jeph- 
thah  into  this  territory,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  name  ;  it  is 
called  the  land  of  the  Amorites. 

The  designation  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jericho,  by  tn^j  j-t^I,  is  found  only  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua. 

The  phrase,  to  cover  the  eye  of  the  earthy  yy^'O  VST^^  '^S?* 
occurs  only  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  one  evidence  of  the 
sensuous  character  of  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  In 
later  times,  such  expressions  appear  only  in  poetry.  It  has 
a  parallel  in  the  expression,  "  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass 
of  the  field,'*  Numb.  xxii.  4. 

The  verb  aaj?,  to  hollow  pu«,  occurs  only  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. In  the  remaining  books,  3j3|  is  employed,  which  is 
also  found  in  the  Pentateuch. 

napj,  female^  is  found  twenty-one  times  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, elsewhere  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  22,  where  there  is  an 
evident  reference  to  Numb.  vi.  30. 

nta,  Aere,  in  this  place^  only  in  the  Pentateuch.  D'S^n, 
in  the  sense  of  times,  literally  ieafo,  is  not  found  out  of*  the 
Pentateuch.  In  the  other  books,  the  equivalent,  d:qj^@,  is 
used,  which  also  appears  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  not  to  be  regarded  as  accidental.  In  ancient 
times,  when  visible  objects  had  such  preponderance,  the 
connection  of  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  with  its  de- 
rivatives was  80  visibly  preserved,  that  every  word  which 
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oigmifios  foC't  or  step  might  bo  Uisod,  witliout  any  addition, 
in  tho  Bonso  of  timta. 

The  phrase,  ijr:^  <3^,  Numb.  xxiv.  8,  15,'  ton  of  Bear. 
The  i  a»  the  outward  mark  of  the  construct  Btato,  belongs 
to  vine  infancy  of  language.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, except  that  it  is  found  in  Ps.  cxiv.  8,  which  is  an  imi* 
tation,  and  in  the  word  in',D,  Pa.  1.  10 ;  civ.  11  ;  Is.  Ivi.  9  ; 
Zeph.  ii.  14,  which  is  ^copied  literally  from  Gen.  i.  24. 

DD^  is  used  in  Numbers  for  the  later  Dn^  and  oni;^. 

The  words,  Dpi^Qtie.,  mixed  multitude^  Numb.  xi.  4,  and 
vilcy  Ughtf  Numb.  xxi.  5,  are  not  found  except  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

nODVi^,  sackf  is  found  fifteen  times  in  Genesis,  elsewhere 
never;  poM,  hurtj  five  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  not  else- 
where ;  njn,  hreaM  of  animals^  thirteen  times,  only  in  the 
Pentateuch;  K'S'JD,  sickle^  twice  in  Deuteronomy  (Sjd  is 
the  later  word) ;  D*pJ"S^,  every  living  things  only  in  Gen.  and 
Deut. ;  d;^>^,  portion^  tribute^  three  times,  in  Numbers  only ; 
0559,  numbeTy  only  in'Exod.  and  Lev. ;  'jlij,  to  he  redun- 
dantj  nine  timesj  only  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  p'*)^^,  a  tenth 
party  twenty-six  times,  only  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
hostih  encounter,  seven  times,  only  in  the  Pentateuch; 
Pj^,  to  emit  rays,  only  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  29,  xxx.  35  (elsewhere 
nj3) ;  »^nn,  to  brood  or  hover  over,  in  Piel,  only  Gen.  i.  2, 
Deut.  xxxii.  11 ;  p'na^  r>3ti>,  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  eleven 
times  in  Exod.  and  Levit.,  elsewhere  never ;  offspring, 
only  in  the  Pentateuch ;  Ty^^f,  effusion,  nme  times,  only  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  Wi^h^ ,  great-grandchildren,  only  in  Gen., 
Exod.,  Numb.,  and  Deut. ;  hs,!^,  foul  pollution,  only  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  K'^ijin,  coat  of  mail,  only  in  Exodus  (later 
words  are  nnjj^,  p"???,  etc.). 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  homogeneousness  .in 
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mcwt  of  tho  nvmaiRa  vrhich  we  poasotts  of  tho  Hobrow 
literoturo.  V/d  caDUot  scpareto  thevo  remains  into  diiTeront 
periods,  k'9«  h  ddno  in  regard  to  Roman  litomture.  Tho 
distinction:  of  golden  and  silver  ages,  which  OoseniuB 
makes,  does  not  hold  througliout  The  language  and  id> 
iom  of  the  Pentateuch  are  substantially  like  the  language 
and  style  of  the  later  historians  and  prophets. 

Yst  this  resemblance  docs  not  by  any  means  prove  tho 
lateic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  five  books  may  have 
been  written  in  their  present  form,  substantially,  by  Moses. 
This  may  be  proved  by  the  following  considerations. 

1.  The  eilirmation,  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Pent&> 
teuch  is  destroyed,  because  its  idiom  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other  Hebrew  books,  thus  demonstrating,  as  it  is  said,  its 
recent  authorship,  proves  too  much.  It  would  show  that 
the  whole  body  of  Hebrew  literature  must  be  contemporane- 
ous. The  books  of  Samuel,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands^ 
were  written  several  hundred  years  before  the  prophecy  of 
Malachi;  yet  the  Hebrew  of  the  two  productions  is  not 
essentially  different  New  if  the  identity  of  the  style  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  that,  of  Isaiah  demonstrates  the  late 
origin  of  the  former,  then,  for  the  same  reason,  the  writer 
of  Samuel  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  last 
of  the  prophets.  If  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
archaisms  in  the  Pentateuch  be  necessaiy  to  show  its  Mo- 
saic authorship,  then  the  existence  of  a  less  number  in  the 
books  of  -Samuel  ia  necessary  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
written  before  the  age  of  .Malachi  or  Zechariah.  There  is, 
confessedly,  a  great  di&rence  in  the  age  of  different 
Psalms.  Some,  we  know,  were  written  by  David.  Otheni 
were  composed  ader  the  captivity.  Yet  some  of  the  latter 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  original  in  the  whole 
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compam  of  Hebrew  Uteraturo^  while  the  style  and  idiom 
are,  in  all  importemli  rcRpccts,  the  same  an  those  of  which 
David  was  tho  writer.  The  Hebrew  of  tho  hundred  and 
thirty-seventh  Psalm  has  m  closo  a  reoemblance  to  that  of 
the  eighteenth,  us  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah  has  to  that  of  tho 
Pentateuch.  If  an  interval  of  several  hundred  years  be 
allowed  —  as  it  is  by  every  one  —  to  intervene  between  the 
authorship  in  the  case  of  the  two  Psalms,  then  the  same 
may  be  rightfully  admitted  in  respect  to  Isaiah  and  the  Pen- 
tateuch. In  other  words,  what  proves  too  much,  proves  noth- 
ing. A  course  of  argu  ment  that  would  make  the  Pentateuch, 
on  the  ground  of  style,  contemporaneous  with  Isaiah,  would 
make  the  authorship  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  identical  in 
point  of  time,  unless  we  except  a  faw  fragments,  savoring 
strongly  of  Chaldee. 

2.  The  Pentateuch  would  naturally  serve  as  a  model  and 
common  source  for  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  portions 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  the  law-book,  unrepealable,  for 
the  Jevi^ish  race.  Constant  reference  must  have  been  made 
to  its  pages,  especially  by  the  priests  and  the  more  culti- 
vated part  of  the  nation.  They  would,  either  intentionally 
or  insensibly,  adopt  its  idioms  and  phraseology.  It  con- 
tained the  record  of  the  miraculous  dispensations'  of  the 
Almighty  towards  their  favored  progenitors.  Deviation 
from  its  style  might  come  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  morai 
offence.  Or,  if  there  were  nothing  of  thl  superstitious 
Teverence,  still  it  would  imperceptibly  and  deeply  affect 
the  entire  tiational  literature.  Add  this  is  found  to  be 
actually  the  fact.  References  to  the  law,  presuppositions 
of 'm  various  instituties,  imitation  or  copying  of  its  lan- 
guage, reminiscsnces,  perfectly  spontaneous,  of  the  events 
recorded  in  it,  are  everywhere  found  in  the  older  historical 
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booko,  the  prophets,  and  Ptnlins.  In  four  of  the  onrlier 
prophets,  Isatnh  (not  including  chaps.  x1. -Ivi),  Micah, 
Hosea,  and  Amoa,  thero  arc  more  than  eight  HOirovED 
traces  of  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  ila  present 
form.*  One  cannot  read  even  four  or  five  chapters  of  thttse 
prophet/i,  with  any  degree  of  attention,  witliout  being  struck 
with  the  great  number  of  allusions  to  the  facts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. This  would  often  involve,  of  course,  the  quota- 
tion of  the  precise  language  employed  in  describing  those 
events.  There  is  no  fact  exactly  parallel  to  this  in  the 
whole  circle  of  literature.  Luther's  German  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  King  Jameses  English  version,  have  done  much 
to  the  character  of  the  German  and  English  languages. 
Not  a  little  of  the  best  literature  of  the  two  nations  is  deeply 
tine  iured  with  the  spirit  of  these  translations,  where  the  ex- 
act style  and  language  are  not  copied.  Yet  there  are  many 
circumstances  that  counteract  this  influence,  which  did  not 
exist  in  respect  to  the  Pentatfiuch.  They  are  regarded  as 
mere  versions,  no  one  feeling  for  them  the  reverence  which 
is  entertained  for  the  original.  They  are  not  the  fountain 
of  civil  and  national  law,  as  the  Pentateuch  was  to  the 
Jews.  The  two  versions  principally  affect  the  religious 
and  devotional  literature.  The  case  most  analogous  to  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  Koran.  Its  eflect  on  Arabic  literature,  as 
will  be  mentioned  below,  has  been  great,  for  many  centu- 
ries. Yet,  perhaps,  it  has  never  had  that  marked  and  all- 
pervading  influence  which  the  five  books  of  Moses  have 
exerted  on  Hebrew  literature. 

3.  The  unchangeable  character  of  Hebrew  literature 
would  be  naturally  inferred  from  the  character  of 


*  See  Tncb,  Eommenbir  fiber  die  Genesis,  Yorretle,  p.  98. 
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the  (nooplo,  and  tho  circumttancos  in  which  thoy  were 
placed. 

They  lived  in  the  midst  of  nations  who  epoke  tho  name 
language,  or  dialects  closely  cognato.  Their  own  laitguago 
was  indigenous  in  Canoan.  Their  numerous  wars  were 
almost  exclusively  carried  on  against  tribes  who  used  the 
same  or  related  languages.  Of  course  there  would  be  no 
room  fcr  any  intermixtures  of  foreign  speech  from  this 
source. 

The  Hebrews  were  strictly  a  religious  people,  connected 
together  by  the  strongest  ties,  forbidden  to  engage  in  foreign 
commerce,  taught  to  look  upon  the  religious  usages  and 
many  of  the  common  customs  of  other  nauons  with  ab- 
horrence, never  inclined  to  travel  abroad,  and  utterly  in- 
disposed  (often  in  contravention  to  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic 
law)  to  admit  foreigners  into  their  society.  Up  to  the  time 
of  David,  they  had  but  little  access  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  "he  coast  being  lined  by  their  inveterate  enemies,  the 
Philistines.  They  had  but  one  large  city.  Nearly  all  their 
literature  originated  in  Jerusalem.  Almost  all  the  writers, 
of  whom  mention  is  made,  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  metrop- 
olis.  There  was  no  rival  city,  no  Italian  or  Asiatic  colony, 
to  use  and  glory  in  a  different  dialect  from  the  dialect  of 
that  proud  Athenian  city.  Al!  the  tribes  were,  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  residents  of  Jerusalem.  Three  times  in  a  year, 
and  for  days  together,  a  great  proportion  of  the  male  pop- 
ulation mingled  together  in  the  most  unreserved  inter- 
course,—  a  circumstance  which  would  strongly  tend  to 
preserve  the  unity  and  purity  of  the  language.  There 
were  scarcely  any  arts  or  sciences  to  corrupt,  with  their 
nomenclature,  the  old  forms  of  the  language.  No  system 
of  philosophy  ever  crept  into  the  country.   None  could 
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hare  beoo  iotroduced  without,  iojuring  tho  reltgiouii  npirit  of 
the  people.  With  the  exception  of  tho  priests  and  LovHes, 
the  nation  'vrero  almost  wholly  employed  in  the  ogrioaltuml 
or  pastoral  life, — a  condition  which,  perhaps,  least  of  all 
admits  of  changes  in  idioms  or  in  tho  forms  of  words. 

We  may  odd  to  these  considerations,  the  unchangeable- 
ness  which  has  always  characterized  Oriental  life  through- 
out. Tho  same  permanence  which  attaches  to  manners 
and  customs  would  of  course  extend,  more  or  less,  to  the 
forms  of  spec'ih.  Progress  is  the  law  in  the  West ;  stabil- 
ity, in  the  East.  The  Occidental  languages  are  subject  to 
the  ceaseless  change  which  characterizes  all  other  things.* 
The  Oriental  delights  to  rehearse  the  same  allegories  and 
apothegms,  expressed  in  the  same  terms,  which  gratified 
his  earliest  progenitors. 

The  structure  itself  of  the  Semitic  dialects  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  general  conclusion.  This  is  manifest,  e.  g. 
in  the  law  of  triliterals,  in  the  relation  of  compound  nouns 
and  derivatives  to  their  roots,  and  in  the  perfect  regularity 
with  which  the  forms  of  the  verb  are  developed. 

4.  We  have,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  objec« 
tion  advanced,  the  perfect  analogy  of  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages. The  Syriac  and  Arabic  underwent,  for  many 
centuries,  comparatively  little  change.  The  oldest  remains 
of  the  Syrian,  the  Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  prepared  in  the  second  century,  agree  through- 
out, in  all  essential  things,  with  the  Syriac  of  Barhebrceus, 
who  Ihed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the 

*  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  position  of  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Orientals  in  knowledge  and  virtne.  Manners,  cnstoms,  languages, 
might  be  p^^rmanent,  while  acqaaintance  with  the  character  of  Qod 
and  the  perception  of  h^man  duty  were  becoming  obscnre. 
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tendency  of  tho  latter,  in  itn  language  and  syntactical  forinii> 
to  ftke  Arabic.  That  no  mora  changon  happened  to  the 
Syriac,"  says  Hoflmann,*  in  thb  long  interval  of  time, 
is  not  atrango  ;  for  oa  mannero,  customs,  usages,  etc.  are 
altered  less  among  Orientals  than  Europeans,  so  it  is  with 
a  language ;  if  it  mokes  any  progress,  it  b  still  more  likely 
to  remain  long  stationary,  than  to  advance.  As  the  Koran 
has  imposed  a  restricted  and  fixed  character  on  the  Arabic 
langiiage,  so  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Syriac  letters 
—  the  version  of  the  sacred  books  —  has  effected  the  same 
in  tho.  Syriac  language."  It  should  also  be  recollected, 
that  this  permanence  in  the  language  was  maintained 
while  the  Syrians  were  under  subjection  to  a  foreign  power. 
Of  course  the  language  was  more  liable  to  corruption  than 
could  have  been  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

A  still  stronger  proof  may  be  drawn  from  the  Arabic. 
Professor  Kosegarten  of  Greifswald,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished living  Orientalists,  in  a  review  of  £ichhom*s  In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Jena  Allgemeine 
Literatur-Zeitung,  July,  1825,  has  shown,  by  a  cleor  and 
fundamental  examination,  that  the  fact  of  the  stabili^,  or 
continued'  unchanging  character  of  the  Arabic  language, 
can  be  established  by  the  most  unquestionable  proofs  from 
the  language  itself,  not  only  during  a  period  of  six  hundred 
years,  but  of  a  thousand  years,  yea,  for  fifteen  hundred 
years.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  Arabic  language 
remains  the  same  in  all  t^e  writers  which  fall  within  these 
three  widely  separated  periods.  Declensions,  conjugations, 
constructions,  are  the  samo.   The  smaller,  incidental  de- 
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viations  are  no  more  contiidernble,  by  any  moans,  than  th« 
difToronco  which  appoara  between  tho  language  or  the 
Pentateuch  and  thot  of  the  older  Hebrew  prophets.  No 
greater  di^orence  is  tc  be  noted,  in  a  lexical  respect,  in 
theso  Arabic  writers,  than  that  which  occurs  between  tho 
Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Samuel,  and  Isaiah.  We  may 
hence  conclude,  that  in  the  Arabic  language,  during  the 
fil\eea  hundred  years  in  which  we  can  examine  its  fornH, 
no  such  changes  at  nil  have  taken  place  as  appear  in  tho 
German  dialects,  and  in  those  derived  from  the  Latinj  in  the 
course  of  a  few  centuries,  tmd  which  have  happened  to 
the  Greek  language  down  to  its  present  form  in  Modern 
Greek.*  Ck)nsequently,  the  Mosaic  writings  might  havo 
been,  separated  from  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibit  but  few  variaaons  in  language  and  idiom. 

We  are  happy  to  subjoin,  in  further  corroboration  of  the 
views  here  presented,  some  more  exact  statements  in  re* 
gard  to  the  history  of  the  Arabic,  from  a  friend  who  had 
long  made  that  language  his  particular  study. 

'*You  are  aware  that  the  oldest  specimens  of  Arabic 
literature  which  we  possess  are  not  more  ancient  than  thd 
century  before  Mohammede  These  exhibit  a  highly  culti- 
vated  language ;  the  syntax  4s  regular,  the  inflections  are 
richly  varied,  and  the  vocabulary  b  abundant ;  they  also 
show  a  refined  musical  art  It  is  evident,  that  this  perfec* 
iion  can  ha^e  been  attained  only  by  degrees ;  it  is  probably 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  rival  efforli  of  lyric  bards  of  different 
Arab  tribes.  One  result  of  these  poetic  efforts  seems  to 
have  been,  to  make  the  peculiar  expressions  of  each  tribe 
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a  part  of  the  authorized  language  of  the  ether ;  a  common 
language  of  literature  being  thus,  to  some  extent,  created, 
while  at  the  same  time  dialectical  differences' distinguished 
the  ordinary  spoken  language  of  the  tribes.  It  thus  ap- 
'  pears,  that  the  Arabic  language,  prior  to  Mohammed's 
time,  was  already  tending  to  a  fixed  form  for  use  in  literary 
productions.  The  Koran,  as  you  well  know,  was  finally 
written  out  by  order  of  the  Khalif  Othman  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Koreishites,  who  were  the  dominant  tribe  in  Mo- 
hammed's day,  and  that  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 
Their  dialect  also  had,  it  is  probable,  become  the  literary 
standard,  by  appropriating  to  itself  a  larger  measure  than 
other  tribes  of  that  culture  which  poetic  rivalry  put  within 
the  reach  of  all.  But  it  is  quite  plain,  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Koran  rather  depressed  and  restricted  literary 
effort  among  the  Arabs.  In  style,  it  is  far  from  being  as 
rich  and  varied  as  the  productions  of  the  earlier  poets ;  and 
yet  it  would  have  been  presumption  to  think  of  surpassing 
it  in  language,  or  manner,  since  the  superexcellence  of  its 
composition  was  claimed  by  Mohammed  as  an  argument 
for  its  inspiration.  Now  came  in,  also,  the  influence  of 
the  grammarians,  who,' though  they  refer  to  th^  earlier 
poets,  yet  prove  every  thin^  by  the  Koran ;  all  sorts  oT  pre- 
tences are  resorted  to  by  them  to  make  out,  in  every  case, 
that  the  language  of  their  Sacred  Book  is  without  fault. 
To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  all  the  learning  of  the  Arabs  is 
founded  in  some  respect  upon  the  Koran :  this  book  became 
the  First  Class  Book,  so  to  gpeak,  in  all  schools.  The  Arab 
mind  having  moved  in  a  sphere  so  circumscribed,  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  Kor&n,  ever  turning  to  that  as  in  prayer 
the  Mohammedan  ever  faces  the  Kibleh,  it  is  true  that  the 
written  Arabic  has  been  very  little  changed  from  that  time 
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to  this.  Even  tho  preservation  of  the  auci'^nt  pronuncia- 
tion has  been  provided  for,  in  tho  reading  of  tho  Kor&n, 
by  the  perpetuation  of  the  ruies  of  early  Korftn-readers,  in 
r>.  special  department  of  the  schools.  There  would  seem 
to  be  a  strong  presumption,  that,  whenever  a  body  of  sacred 
literature  exists  which  has  been  transmitted  down  from  a 
turning  period  in  the  progress  of  a  nation^s  civilization,  and 
a  class  of  men  devoted  to  its  study,  the  literary  language 
will  not  deviate  from  the  model  of  the  sacred  book.  This 
might  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Sanscrit,  which, 
until  within  a  few  years,  was  even  spoken  by  the  Brahmins 
in  its  classic  form ;  and  which,  as  written,  has  changed  very 
little,  except  in  certain  works  where  caprice  seems  to  have 
driven  the  fancy  mad,  since  its  classic  age.  May  it  not 
also  be  true,  that  the  separation  of  a  written  from  a  spoken 
language  favors  the  preservation,  generally,  of  the  ancient 
purity  of  the  former  ? 

"  The  'ordinary  language  of  social  intercourse,  with  the 
Arabs,  must  have  been  affected  already  as  soon  as  it  came 
to  be  used  by  foreign  nations,  upon  whom  it  was  forced,  or 
who  adopted  it  with  the  religion  of  the  Prophet ;  though,  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Islamism,  the  Moslem  schools  would  tend 
to  check  this  foreign  influence.  But  it  received  still  greater 
modifications  in  consequence  of  the  less  general  diffusion 
of  instruction,  and  the  diminished  stimulus  to  learning,  and 
the  irruptions  of  barbarians  into  Mohammedan  countries 
after  the  decline  of  the  Khalifate.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  spoken  Arabic  consist  chiefly  in  the  intermixture  of 
foreign  words,  and  in  abbreviations  of  pronunciation,  by 
which  some  of  the  more  delicate  distinctions  of  grammati- 
cal  form  in  the  written  Arabic  are  lost.  Yet  I  suppose  it  to 
29* 
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be  a  fact)  that  the  Korfiin  is  equally  iotelligiblo  to  all  who 
ppeak  the  Arabic.*' 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  circumstances  bf  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians  were  very  diOeront  from  those  of  the  He- 
brews. The  former  passed  through  many  stages  of  culti- 
vation. Thoy  appropriated  to  themselves  Greek  science, 
and  were  compelled  to  borrow  many  scientific  terms,  and 
thus  endanger  the  purity  of  their  language.  The  Arabians, 
too,  entered  on  a  career  of  conquest,  subjugating  the  na- 
tions from  Spain  almost  to  China.  How  difibrent  was  the 
condition  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  days  of  Joshua  to  Jo- 
siah  I  and  how  almost  infinitely  less  exposed  to  change  was 
the  Hebrew  language  than  its  sister  dialect ! 

VI.  Tbb  Comsiand  of  God  in  Respect  to  the  Destruc- 
tion OF  the  Canaanites  vindicated. 

There  are  many  clear  indications,  that  the  Author  of 
nature,  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  is  one 
and  the  same  Being.  The  more  profoundly  we  study  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  material  universe ;  the  more  closely 
we  examine  the  structure  and  operations  of  our  own  moral 
and  intellectual  constitution ;  and  the  more  intimately  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  Bible ;  the  more  convincing  will 
thb  unity  of  authorship  in  them  all  appear. 

And  yet  these  various  revelations  which  God  has  made 
of  himself  often  ssem  to  come  into  direct  conflict.  There 
appear  to  be  not  only  apparent  discrepancies,  but  positive 
contradictions.  The  course  of  nature  apparently  runs 
counter  to  the  written  revelation ;  the  law  engraven  on  the 
tablet  of  the  heart  does  not  accord  with  that  on  the  tablet  of 
stone. 

Sometimes  our  mis^vings  can  be  quieted  only  by  pre- 
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oumptivo  roosoning.  Diflficulties  onco  existed  which  have 
disappeared;  discrepancies  which  formerly  perplexed  the 
Christiaik  student  have  vanished.  The  works  and  wordof 
God,  once  on  various  points  discordant,  are  no  longer  bo. 
Therefore  we  have  confident  hope  in  respect  to  existing 
difficulties.  Post  experience  on  this  subject  furnishes  pre- 
sumptive ground  for  future  reliance. 

On  no  topic  brought  forward  in  the  Pentateuch  has  great* 
er  perplexity  been  felt  by  the  pious  mind,  than  in  relation 
to  the  command  of  God  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan;  on  none  would  there  seem  to  be  a  more  startling 
contrariety  between  the  teachings  of  our  moral  nature  and 
those  of  the  Scriptui^s.  FIcre,  too,  deism  has,  in  all  ages, 
forged  one  of  its  principal  weapons.  English  infidelity,  the 
parent  of  much  of  the  Continental  scepticism,  has  adduced 
it  as  a  triumphant  argument  in  its  attack  on  revelation ; 
and  the  impugners  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  our  own  day 
and  country,  have  urged  it  as  decisive  against  the  divine 
authority  of  patriarchs  and  prophets. 

It  may  not,  therefore,  be  unseasonable  to  examine  this 
point  as  fully  as  the  limits  which  we  have  prescribed  to 
ourselves  will  permit  If  all  Scripture  be  given  by  inspi<> 
ration  of  God;  if  it  be  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness;  then  every 
obstacle  which  lies  in  the  way  of  its  influence  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  removed.  Ail  those  causes  which  occa- 
sion perplexity,  misgiving,  harassing  doubt,  or  which  fur- 
nish a  plausible  pretext  for  scepticism,  should  be  fairly  and 
fully  considered.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  pie^  of  some 
is  built  on  a  partial  reception  of  divine  truth,  on  wliat  they 
view,  subjectively,  to  be  the  instructions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Old.   Such  persons  do 
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not  remember,  tluit,  if  the  decloratioa  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apootles  respecting  Moaos  and  the  prophets  bo  not  admitted, 
then  tlie  whole  baein  of  the  new  dispensation  is  under> 
rained.  All  the  declarations  of  Christ  are  to  be  received, 
or  else  all  are  to  bo  rejected.  If  Moses  were  not  inspired, 
then  Peter  and  Paul  spake  not  as  the  Holy  Spirit  moved 
thorn. 

In  discussing  this  cubject,  we  will  first  state  the  promi-> 
nent  objections  to  which  the  command  in  question  appears 
to  be  liable. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  it  is  of  the  most  peremptoiy 
and  exclusive  character.  It  required  an  extirpation  of  the 
Canaanites,  root  and  branc'i.  Women  and  children,  the 
decrepit  man  as  well  as  the  armed  warrior,  were  to  be 
swept  away.  No  truce  was  to  be  made,  no  mercy  to  be 
shown;  it  was  excision,  without  mitigation  or  exception. 
The  more  speedy  and  universal  the  infliction,  the  more 
pleasing  to  Jehovah. 

Now-  this  command  seems  to  come  into  sad  conflict  with 
some  of  the  original  and  most  benevolent  instincts  of  our 
nature.  It  would  seem  harshly  to  interfere  with  that  fellow- 
feeling  common  to  man,  to  blot  out  those  sensibilities 
which  are  weak  enough  at  the  best,  but  whose  agency  only, 
in  the  absence  of  revelation,  renders  human  life  tolerable. 
There  are  moments  in  the  existence  of  the  sternest  men, 
when  sentiments  of  tender  compassion  are  felt  towards 
the  most  forlorn  of  the  race,  because  they  share  in  our 
common  hunMinity.  Names  that  will  be  the  last  to  perish 
from  the  page  of  history,  are  those  whose  philanthropy  was 
most  comprehensive.  The  man  who  has  learned  to  look 
habitually  with  cordial  good-will  upon  the  feeblest  and  most  • 
degraded,  comes  the  nearest  to  Him  whose  great  object  on 
earth  was  to  reunite  the  family  of  man. 
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But  tho  command  which  wo  nro  conaliloring  would  scum 
to  ntprens  taW  theso  tendencies,  and  to  make  the  osecutore 
of  it  oelfioh,  malevolent,  and  ferocious.  In  order  to  culti* 
vato  benevolent  dispoeitions,  wo  must  perform  beneficent 
actions.  But  the  edict  of  Jehovah,  to  extirpate  the  CanAan> 
ites,  involved  the  necessity  of  inflicting  all  poitsiblo  injury. 
Could  philanthropy,  or  even  the  slightest  feelings  of  hu< 
inanity,  exist  in  such  scenes? 

It  was  tho  maxim  of  a  stem  judge,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
*'  If  in  criminals  it  be  a  measuring  cast,  incline  to  mercy 
and  acquittal."  It  is  a  dictate  of  humanity  and  of  sound 
reason,  a»  well  as  a  rule  of  the  courts,  tltat  it  is  better 
that  ten  guilty  persons  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  per- 
eon  should  nuSTer.  The  foundations  tf  justice  are  more 
endangered  by  a  too  rigorous  enforcement,  than  by  an  ex- 
cessive  leniency.  Yet,  in  the  extermination  of  the  inhab- 
itaats  of  Canaan,  these  merciful  maxims  were  reversed  or 
confounded.  The  destruction  was  indiscriminate.  The 
whole  Canaanitish  race  were  involved  in  a  common  ofer- 
throw.  The  innocent  —  the  comparatively  innocent,  at 
least-— sufifered  the  same  fate  with  the  most  atrocious 
criminals. 

Again,  the  conquest  of  Canaan  would  seem  to  excuse, 
if  not  to  justify,  war,  and  war  in  its  more  oSensive  forms. 
It  might  appear,  that  this  terrible  scourge  of  the  hbman 
lace  would  not  receive  even  tacit  toleration  on  the  part  of 
the  kind  and  universal  Parent.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of 
a  war  of  aggression,  of  foreign  conquest,  of  extermina- 
tion?  The  battle>field,  when  two  armies  meet  in  deadly 
encounter,  is  not  the  most  sorrowful  spectacle  which  war 
B  presents.  Tho  .combatants  nre  hardened  soldiers.  The 
little  boys  who  once  played  be  fore  their  fatber^s  door  have 
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becomo  bronzed  veterans.  They  are  fantiliarizod  to  these 
fierce  Btrifes,  and  have  becomo  wiiat  the  great  captain  of 
the  present  age  declares  soldiers  ought  to  be,  —  obedient 
nmchines,  without  a  personal  will  or  moral  feeling.  The 
most  promising  soldier  v  the  one  who  can  most  readily 
divest  himself  of  the  higher  attributes  of  man.  When 
such  men  fall  in  battle,  too,  there  is  often  no  bitterness  in 
death.  The  overwrought  passion  destroys  or  suspends  all 
sensibility  to  bodily  pain.  In  the  maddening  excitement, 
the  deadly  blow  has  been  inflicted,  moments,  possibly 
hours,  before  it  is  felt.  Death  on  the  battle-field  is  by  no 
means  always  the  king  of  terrors. 

War  is  seen  rather  in  the  storming  of  a  fort,  or  In  the 
sacking  of  a  town ;  %specially  in  those  few  preceding  hours 
which  concentrate  a  life  of  agonizing  expectation,  when 
the  faint  possibility  of  escape  or  rescue  every  moment 
becomes  weaker,  as  one  barrier  after  another  is  stormed. 
The  horrors  of  war  are  felt  when  the  wall  is  scaled,  or  the 
gate  burst  open.  Its  saddest  sight  is  the  domestic  hearth, 
reddened  with  blood,  or  the  little  child  mourning  on  the 
bosom  of  its  dying  mother,  —  scenes  in  which  imagination 
must  not  enter,  and  which  transform  earth  into  hell. . 

Now  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  book  of  Joshua  in 
particuUir,  are  a  history  of  the  sacking  of  cities,  of  the  pil- 
lage of  houses,  of  the  destruottou  often  of  an  unarmed  and 
imreisisting  population.  On  the  most  favorable  supposition, 
the  track  of  the  invading  forces  must  have  been  maiked 
with  scenes  thaVwould  appall  every  heart,  except  that  of  a 
trained  warrior.  A  torrent  of  fire  rolled  over  those  fair 
fields  that  had  flowed  with  milk  and  honey. 

It  was  no  light  thing  that  would  justify  this  invasion.  No  * 
common  cause,  nothing  short  of  invincible  necessity,  would 
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soem  to  furnish  adequftte  grounds  ^or  the  inRiction  of  such 
dire  calamitiev. 

Again,  this  command  seems  to  be  advenie  to  many  dec- 
larations  fotind  iu  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  the  earlier 

bx>kfl. 

The  general  rigor  of  the  Mosaic  sptem  is  abated  by 
many  kind  and  generous  provisions.  Not  a  few  gentle 
precepts  UTC  thrown  in  to  check  the  natural  selfishnesr/  and 
cruelty  of  the  people.  Special  and  reiterated  directions 
were  given  to  the  Israelites  not  to  oppress  or  maltreat  the 
,  stranger,  the  Egyptian,  the  Edomite,  and  others.  The 
Pentateuch  is  not  destitute  of  thovj  gracious  preintimations 
of  mercy  towards  the  Gentiles,  the  full  benefits  of  which  the 
Prophet,  greater  than  Moses,  was  to  confer  on  the  whole  race. 

Now  why  should  the  Canaanites  be  ex.?luded  from  these 
benevolent  provisions  ?  Why  should  they  be  devoted  to 
excision,  while  the  tyrannical  and  oppressing  EgypUans 
aro  carefully  recommended  to  meroy  f 

The  doctrine  of  personal  responsibility  is  oAen  and  plainly 
Uiught  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  soul  that  unneth,  it 
shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniqui^  ^f  the  father, 
neither  flhall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  die 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him."  Now  this 
rule,  perfectly  reasonable,  was  not  observed,  it  is  said,  with 
the  Canaanites.  The  guiltless  son  did  bear  the  IniquiQr  of 
his  father.  The  aged  polytheist  and  his  innocent  grandsoAt 
who  could  not  discern  b^ween  his  right  hand  and  his  left, 
were  involved  in  a  common  doom.  The  righteousness  of, 
ten  righteous  men,  if  such  there  were,  did  not  save  even 
^ennelves,  much  less  the  cities  whera  they  dwelt,  from 
destruction.   The  people  of  Nineveh,  the  cry  of  whoee 
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wickedness  went  up  to  l^eaven,  were  spared  partly,  it  should 
seom,  from  the  fact,  that  there  were  more  than  six  score 
thousand  persons  in  it  who  could  not  discern  between  good 
and  evil.  Were  the  Canaanites  worse  than  they  ?  Was 
this  doctrJne  of  personal  responsibility  to  hold  in  every  case 
but  theirs  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites  seems  to  be  adverse  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament.  Gur  I^rd  came  on  an  errand  of  good- 
will to  man ;  not  to  destroy  human  life,  but  to  save  it ;  not 
to  call  down  fire  from  heaven^  but  to  heal  every  form  of 
bodily  disease  and  to  summon  the  dead  to  life.  The  Gospel 
breathes  a  spirit  of  the  profoundest  and  most  comprehensive 
charity.  No  one  can  lay  claim  to  its  blessings,  who  does 
not  heartily  love  his  enemies  and  do  good  to  his  bitterest 
foes.  Every  separating  wall,  national  distinction,  and  nar- 
row-minded or  sectarian  prejudice,  it  sweeps  away  for  ever. 
Universal  love  is  its  characteristic  mark  j  fervent  charity, 
the  most  honorable  badge  of  its  disciples. 

How  can  the  precepts  and  spirit  of  such  a  religion  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  invasion  of  Canaan  and  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  its  bhabitants  ?  In  the  one  case,  provision 
is  made  for  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness  in  respect  to  the 
preservation  of  the  earthly  life ;  in  the  other,  the  infliction  of 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  pain  and  distress  is  positively 
commanded. 

The  principal  objection,  however,  which  has  been  urged 
against  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  relates  to  the  em- 
ployment of  human  agency  in  it.  If  the  country  were 
needed  by  the  Israelites ;  if  the  wickedness  of  the  people 
made  them  ripe  for  destruction ;  why  were  they  not,  it  is 
asked,  swept  off  by  famine  or  fire  ?    Why  were  they  not 
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overwhelmed,  as  Sodom  was,  in  moment  ?  The  mystery 
of  thio  summary  visitation  wo  might  not  fully  fathom.  Yet 
its  awful  justice  wo  should  bo  constrained  to  adore.  But  if 
the  Almighty  intrusts  the  work  to  human  agents ;  if  he 
commissions  an  army  to  ravage  the  land  ;  if  ho  lays  male- 
dictions upon  them,  if  they  do  not  fully  perform  the  hard 
service ;  if  he  summons  those  to  this  worh  who  havo  them- 
selves ha^'dly  emerged  from  the  savago  state,  not  a  few 
of  them  as  ripe  for  ruin  as  any  whom  they  are  directed  to 
destroy ;  —  then  an  unbridled  license  is  given  to  some  of  tho 
worst  passions  of  our  nature ;  temptations  are  spread  before 
man,  which,  it  should  seem,  are  irresistible.  He  is  divinely 
commissioned  to  do  that  which  he  cannot  perform  without 
committing  sin.  One  community  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
means  which  will  make  another  ripe  for  the  same  overthrosr. 
What  more  fatal  school  of  vice  exists  than  the  camp  and 
the  'jattle-field  ?  "  God,"  says  the  Apostle, "  is  not  tempted 
of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man."  Yet  God  commands 
that  to  be  done,  whose  certain  tendency  seems  to  be  the 
dulgence  of  vindictive  and  cruel  passions.  ConsequeotW^ 
either  the  moral  character  of  God  is  impaired,  or  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  is  not  inspired. 
There  is  no  other  alternative.  The  eternal  foundations  of 
justice  are  undermined,  or,  those  books  are  spurious,  or 
merely  human  productions.  We  must  give  op  either  the 
absolute  perfection  of  the  Almigh^,  or  a  part  of  his  sup- 
posed revelation.  The  law  written  on  the  heart  stands  in 
irreconcilable  hostility  to  (hat  on  tho  written  page. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  to  remove  diesef 
formidable  objections.  The  fri-^nds  of  the  Bible  have  some- 
times resorted  to  expedients  by  which  the  difficulties  in  the 
case  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated,   in  thoir  anxiety 
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to  vindicate  tlio  inspired  page,  they  have  multiplied  argu* 
ments  which  are  rather  pla  iieiible,  than  sound  or  perUuent. 

1.  The  attempt  is  aometimeft  made  to  remove  thoBO  ob- 
jections hy  an  appeal  to  the  sovereignty  and  power  of  God. 
He  made  mm.  The  nations  of  the  earth  are  the  products 
of  his  power;  they  lie  in  his  hands  as  the  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter.  He  holds  the  keys  of  death  and  of  life.  If 
he  may  create  when  and  how  he  pleases,  then  he  may 
recall  or  destroy  what  he  has  created.  The  life  of  the 
Canaanites  was  a  mere  trust.  The  Lender  might  justly 
demand  it  at  his  own  discretion. 

This  method  of  solution,  however,  overlooks  the  main 
difficult,  — >  the  manner  in  which  the  destruction  was  ac- 
'complished,  —  the  euiployment  of  human  agency.  In  the 
assertion  of  his  absolute  power  over  man^s  life,  the  Almighty 
would  not,  we  are  sure,  impair  his  own  attribute  of  justice, 
or  infringe,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  moral  sense  of  his 
creatures.  These  must  be  preserved  inviolate.  Far  be  it 
from  God  to  pervert  or  confound  the  moral  sendments  of 
his  creatures,  or  to  sanction  unlawful  meaos  for  the  attain- 
ment  of  desirable  ends.  The  mere  fact,  that  be  has  an  un- 
controlled right  over  human  life,  cannot  authorize  acts  which 
do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  enli^tened  judgment 
of  his  creatures.  He  has  made  them  capable  of  seemg  and 
approving  the  rightfulness  of  his  actions  and  commands. 

2.  Anotiier  way  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  remove 
the  difficult  b  by  representing  it  as  dedgned  for  the  trial 
of  man^s  faith.  The  subject  is  confessedly  encompassed 
vr\&  objections.  It  therefore  presents  an  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  profound  reverence  and  of  unquestioning  faith. 
It  was  intended,  like  other  hard  thmgs  in  the  Scriptures, 
to  be  a  test  of  moral  character.  The  right  use  is  made  of 
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it  when  wa  regard  it  as  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Wo  must 
humbly  adore  rather  than  curiously  examine.  It  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  moral  probation  quietly  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Wisdom  of  Hi^  whoso  path  is  often  in  the  mighty  wa- 
ters. 

But  it  ought  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  rewards  of 
faith  come  not  with  an  indolent  reception  of  the  truth. 
Besignation,  prior  to  inquiry,  is  not  a  duty.  Faith  cometh 
by  hearing,  by  reading,  and  by  meditation ;  without  these 
it  is  dead.  The  events  of  Providence,  and  the  diflScuIties 
'which  we  meet  in  the  Scriptures,  are  for  the  trial  of  our 
intellect  as  v/ell  as  of  our  moral  powers.  Do  we  feel  inter- 
est enough  in  these  difficulties  patiently  to  examine  them  ? 
Are  we  willing  to  task  our  powers  on  these  highest  of  all 
questions  ?  The  fatal  sin  of  the  ancient  Israelites  consisted 
in  the  fact,  that  they  would  not  consider  the  operations  of 
6od*s  hand.  They  were  inclined  slothfully  to  neglect  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  of  his  terrible  judgments,  l^e 
**hard  things**  which  are  found  in  the  Scriptures,  were  in^^'  .  . 
tended  for  our  learning."  Some  of  them  can  be  solved 
by  earnest  and  reverent  investigation.  It  is  the  office^  the 
noblest  office,  of  reason,  to  institute  such  an  inquiry.  It  is 
only  after  we  have  made  these  efibrts  that  we  are  author- 
issed  to  rest,  and  tranquilly  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  prom- 
ised blessings  of  an  implicit  faith. 

Besides,  this  method  of  removing  the  difficult  will  have 
no  weight  with  a  sceptical  opposer.  He  has  no  faith  to  be 
tried.  Our  only  course  "is  to  reason  with  him  in  respect 
to  the  objections  that  he  propounds;  We  are  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  divine  authority  of  every  part  of  die  Bible, 
It  is  our  duty  to  search  out  and  candidly  present  the  best 
explanations  which  the  nature  of  each  particular  case  ad- 
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mits.  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  Christians  is,  to  vindi- 
cate the  ways  of  God  to  men,  and  to  convince  goinsayers ; 
not  by  catling  upon  them  to  believe  without  evidence,  but 
by  showing  them  what  the  evidence  is,  and  that  to  reject  it 
is  to  act  in  contrariety  to  their  own  reason  and  judgment. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  can  never  be  done  per- 
fectly ;  that  there  is  a  depth  that  no  line  can  fathom,  a  limit 
beyond  which  is  darkness  impenetrable ;  and  that  the  ob- 
jector will  as  really  need  faith,  or  a  believing  spirit,  as  any 
other  man.  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  Moral  subjects  do 
not  admit  of  mathematical  evidence.  On  every  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  on  every  dispensation  of  Providence,  difficul- 
ties will  rest  which  no  wit  of  man  can  solve.  And  yet 
they  are  accompanied  with  sufficient  evidence.  Every 
considerate  man  will  admit  them,  notwithstanding  their 
difficulties.  So  he  acts  in  a  thousand  other  cases'.  If  rea- 
sons in  favor  of  a  particular  course  preponderate  over  the 
objections,  then  he  is  as  really  under  obligations  to  pursue 
that  course  as  if  no  difficulties  existed.  A  doctrine  of  the 
Bible  is  attended  with  some  real  objections,  yet  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  in  its  favor;  therefore,  whoever  rejects  it 
pureues  a  course  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  pernicious.  A 
command  of  God  is  accompanied  with  some  unexplainable 
mysteries ;  yet  if  it  has  solid  arguments  in  its  favor,  those 
mysteries  constitute  no  real  objection. 

3.  The  extraordinary  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites  is 
commonly  adduced  as  an  adequate  justification  of  their 
overthrow.  That  they  had  attained  to  a  bad  eminence  in 
crime,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Apostle's  fearful  por- 
traiture of  heathenism,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  might  find  its  prototypes  in  certain  insulated 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  referring  to  the  Canaan- 
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ites.  The  very  soil  is  represented  as  impatient  of  the 
abominations  of  which  it  was  compelled  to  take  cogni- 
zance. The  people  had  reached  that  last  stage  of  moral 
corruption  in  which  they  appeared  devoid  of  natural  in- 
stincts. That  brief  sentence,  "  They  caused  their  children 
to  pass  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch,"  expresses  about  all 
which  the  imagination  can  conceive  both  of  impiety  and 
inhumanity.  It  combines  the  essence  of  idolatry  and  fe- 
rocity. 

Still,  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  remove  the  serious  ob- 
jection which  is  adduced  against  the  method  by  which  the 
Canaanites  were  destroyed.  If  the  earth  had  become  weary 
of  those  who  trod  upon  her  bosom,  why  did  she  not  open 
her  mouth  and.  swallow  them  up  ?  Men  who  emulated  the 
sin  of  Sodom  deserved  her  fiery  end.  It  should  seem,  tliat 
an  immediate  judgment  from  Heaven  would  in  a  moment 
rid  the  land  of  transgressors  so  abandoned.  Still,  the  indi- 
rect, the  mediate  course  was  preferred.  Human  agents 
were  employed  as  the  ministers  of  vengeance.  Hence  we 
must  seek  for  other  grounds  on  which  to  vindicate  the  jus- 
tice of  God.  The  simple  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites 
does  not  seem  to  authorize  the  mode  for  their  destruction 
which  was  adopted. 

4.  It  is  argued  by  some,  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
the  lawful  heirs  to  the  soil  of  r''»"'ian,  and  that,  in  taking 
possession  of  the  country,  they  were  merely  asserting  their 
legal  and  indisputable  rights.  The  Almighty  had,  in  a 
solemn  manner,  and  on  Repeated  occasions,  promised  it  to 
the  patriarchs.  The  Proprietor  of  all  things  had  given  only 
a  lease  of  it  for  a  few  generations  to  the  Canaanites.  The 
time  was  now  come  when  the  lawful  owners  must  take  pos- 
session of  the  long  unreclaimed  inheritance.  The  legal 
30  • 
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righto,  which  had  been  in  a  kind  of  abeyance,  must  bo 
forcibly  asserted. 

But  there  would  seem  to  be  but  slight  foundation  for  an 
hypothesia  of  this  nature.  The  Canaanitish  tribes  had  in 
very  ancient  times  acquired  a  right  to  the  soil  whicn  was 
everywhere  acknowledged,  and  by  none  more  readily  and 
fully  than  by  the  Hebrew  patriarchs.  Abraham  confessed 
to  the  children  of  Helh,  that  he  was  a  mere  stranger  and 
sojourner  in  their  country,  and  that  he  could  acquire  a  right 
in  the  soil  only  by  fair  purchase.  Accordingly,  he  bought 
a  piece  of  land  for  a  family  burial-place.  In  like  manner, 
Jacob  purchased  a  parcel  of  a  field  where  he  had  spread 
his  tent,  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor,  for  a  hun- 
dred pieces  of  money.  In  short,  the  Canaanites  seem  to 
have  had  all  that  right  to  the  country  which  can  be  acquired 
in  any  case.  It  had  been  theirs  from  time  immemorial. 
They  were  in  full  possession  of  it  before  Abraham  had  left 
his  Chaldean  mountains.  Portions  of  it  had  been  bought 
and  sold  in  innumerable  instances.  Even  if  their  original 
right  were  defective,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  long 
and  undisputed  possession  would  have  given  them  an  ample 
title. 

We  come  now  to  what,  in  our  opinion,  may  be  consid- 
ered a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  benevolence  and  jus- 
tice of  God  in  relation  to  this  question.  Men,  or  any  created 
beings,  may  be  innocently  employed  in  inflicting  deserved 
punishment  on  their  fellow-creatures.  The  service  imposes 
upon  them  no  necessity  of  committing  sin.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  execution  of  such  a  command,  on  the  part  of 
man,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  sound 
moral  feelings  and  a  benevolent  temper. 
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1.  This  point  receives  some  confirmation  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  implied,  if  not  directly  taught,  in  the  Scriptures, 
namely,  that  creatures  of  a  higher  order  than  man  have 
been,  and  will  be,  employed  in  executing  the  wrath  of  God 
on  their  disobedient  companions,  and  on  sinners  of  the  human 
race.  The  Scriptures  contain  several  intimations,  hints,  or 
foreshadowings  of  this  truth,  as  well  as  direct  assertions  of 
it.  Angels  were  employed  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Subsequently,  the  Assyrian  army  fell  beneath 
the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel.  In  the  last  great  day, 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall 
gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them 
that  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire. 
Now  God  is  not  tempted  of  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  maa 
or  angel.  This  hard  duty  imposed  upon  the  creature  is  not 
necessarily  sinful.  The  angel  might  cherish  vindictive 
feelings,  and  he  might  not.  He  may  execute  these  sen- 
tences of  Divine  Justice  without  one  wrong  emotion.  And 
what  is  possible  for  him  is  possible  for  man.  What  may 
be  done  without  sin  by  the  one  may  be  by  the  other. 
What  would  lay  upon  either  a  natural  necessity  to  sin 
would  not  be  imposed  upon  either.  God's  command  to 
men  is  not  graduated  according  to  the  sinfulness  of  the 
creature.  It  may  involve  a  severe  temptation  to  evil,  but  if 
there  be  no  invincible  necessity  in  the  case,  then  it  may  be 
right.  The  prophet  Samuel  destroyed  a  prince  of  the 
Amalekites  in  a  terrible,  and  what  some  would  pronounce 
a  shocking,  manner.  He' did  it,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  will,  and  without 
committing  sin  in  the  act.  On  the  contrary,  for  not  doing 
it,  Saul  fell  under  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  and  his  life.   Now  what  was  practicable 
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for  Samuel,  abd  u  virtuous  act  in  his  cone,  was  so  for  every 
other  Israelite. 

3.  We  should  be  led  to  infer  the  rightfulness  of  the  com- 
mand from  the  ordinary  operations  of  Divine  Providence. 
Individual  men  and  nationi^  in  numberless  instances,  have 
been  made  the  instruments  of  inflicting  terrible  evils  on 
other  individuals  and  communities.  Doubtless  in  most  of 
these  cases  they  have  done  it  in  order  to  gratify  their  own 
selfish  passions.  They  were  unwilling  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  God.  Through  them  he  made  the  wrath  of  other 
men,  and  of  other  nations,  to  praise  him;  An  immense 
amount  of  good  was  accomplished,  yet  it  was  in  direct  con- 
trariety  to  their  intentions.  But  has  it  been  so  in  every  in- 
stance ?  Has  no  man  or  community  consciously  and  will- 
ingly executed  the  commands  of  God  ?  Have  all,  who 
have  been  the  instruments  of  the  Almighty,  been  forced 
into  His  service  against  their  will  ?  Has  selfish  or  malig- 
nant passion  been  in  every  instance  the  controlling  motive  ? 
Were  the  Waldenses,  when  they  rolled  down  the  rocks 
from  their  Alpine  fastnesses  on  the  heads  of  their  blood- 
thirsty foes,  performing  an  act  out  of  which,  and  against  its 
nature,  God,  in  his  wonder-working  providence;  educed 
good,  while  these  wretched  wanderers  were  only  gratifying 
their  personal  ill-will  f  No  I  Every  true  protestant  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  would  afiirm 
that  the  deed  was  right  in  every  aspect  of  it.  So  also  when 
the  people  of  the  Low  Countries  rose  up,  and  burst  open  the 
Inquisition,  and  expelled  the  Spaniard  from  the  country,  at 
the  coiit  of  rivers  of  blood,  was  it  a  sinful  instrumentality  ? 
Were  the  feelings  actuating  these  oppressed  Netherlanders 
necessarily  wrong?  No!  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
every  impartial  historian  in  Christendom. 
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But  however  it  may  be  in  these  cases,  there  is  one  in- 
stance fully  in  point,  and  where  we  cannot  be  mistaken. 
God  commissioned  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  to  destroy  Baby* 
Ion  and  deliver  his  chosen  people.  He  called  hivr  by  name 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  and  designated 
him  to  the  work.  This  Divine  commission  was  made 
known  to  the  Persian  king,  either  by  direct  revelation,  or  by 
Isaiah^s  prophecy,  so  that  he  acted,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  as  the  conscious  and  willing  instrument  of  Jehovah. 
Babylon  was,  therefore,  destroyed  by  him  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Heavnn,  and  not  simply  to  carry  out  his  plaos  of 
conquest.  He  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  and 
earnestly  promotes  the  restoration  of  the  exiles.  Here,  thea, 
is  a  case  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
against  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  objection  is  urged. 
Yet  the  destruction  of  Babylon  involved  an  amount  of  suf- 
fering, an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  innocent  end 
guilty,  which,  perhaps,  transcended  all  that  was  inflicted  on 
the  people  of  Canaan. 

From  this  and  other  analogous  instances,  we  may  cer- 
tainly infer,  that  human  ogents  may  be  innocently  employed, 
and  consciously  so  to  themselves,  in  administering  punish- 
ment on  sinning  nations  and  individuals.  This  would  be  a 
natural  presumption  from  the  general  course  of  Divine 
Providence.-  If  the  fearful  tragedy  enacted  within  the  walls 
of  Babylon  was  right ;  if  the  scenes  which  were  witnessed 
in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  the  glens  of  Scotland,  when 
those  who  had  been  hunted  like  sheep  on  the  mountains 
rose  on  their  merciless  foes,  cannot  be  proved  to  be  wrong ; 
then  the  tribes  of  Canaan  might  be  destroyed  in  consistency 
with  the  moral  attributes  of  God. 
3.  The  position  may  be  fully  establbhed  from  the  rec- 
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ognttion  of  civil  government  in  the  New  Testament.  Rul- 
ore  are  orduined  of  God.  Whoever  resistoth  then»  re- 
•isteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
government  may  be.  Now  the  very  statement  of  the  cane 
•howa  that  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  use  forcible  means, 
if  necessary,  in  administering  the  government.  They  bear 
not  the  sword  in  vain.  They  are  a  terror  to  evil-doers. 
But  if  this  were  not  directly  asserted,  it  would  follow  from 
the  nature  of  the  case.  If  a  command  be  lawful,  all  those 
steps  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  execute  that  com- 
mand are  lawfuK  The  indispensable  means,  as  well  as  the 
«nd,  are  sanctioned.  Now  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate, 
made  so  by  the  word  of  God,  to  suppress  an  insurrection, 
peaceably  if  he  can,  forcibly  if  he  must.  In  this  popular 
tumult,  a  city  or  province  may  be  involved.  To  suppress 
it  may  demand  &  great  sacrifice  of  life,  both  of  the  innocent 
S8  welt  as  the  guilty.  It  may  be  utterly  impracticable  to 
make  the  discrimination.  Every  instance  of  this  kind  has 
doubtless  led  to  the  destruction  of  persons  wlio  were  not 
guilty.  Yet  the  magistrate  was  not  in  fault.  He  could  not 
maintain  his  authority,  and  put  an  end  to  the  mischief,  with- 
out storming  a  city.  Is  he  to  desist  because  of  the  hazard 
to  the  innocent  women  and  children  within  its  walls  ?  Cer* 
tainly  not,  if  human  government  is  to  be  maintained.  The 
,  right  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  this,  the  New  Testament 
positively  affirms.  Now  no  government  has  ever  existed 
on  earth  for  any  length  of  time,  which  has  not  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  execution  of  its  orders,  to  inflict  sufiering 
even  unto  death  on  the  innocent,  as  well  as  on  the  guilty. 
Without  the  power  to  do  this,  it  could  not  exist.  But  if  it 
were  wrong,  then  the  Bible  has  been  virtually  in  opposition 
to  all  actual  governments,  or,  in  efi*ect,  in  opposition  to  its 
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own  precepts.  It  follows,  that  the  children  of  Israel  were 
not  necessarily  committing  sin  in  extirpating  the  Canaanites, 
though  innocent  children,  and  others  not  specially  in  fault, 
were  involved  in  the  common  doom. 

4.  It  may  be  shown,  from  its  eflfects  on  the  Israelites, 
that  the  infliction  of  suflfering  and  death  on  one^a  fellow* 
creatures  does  not  of  necettsity  lead  to  sin.  It  was  the 
means  of  salutary  moral  discipline.  Though  painful,  it 
produced  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness. 

It  was,  doubtless,  a  hard  task  for  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to 
pronounce  some  of  the  sentences  which  he  did  pronounce, 
as  they  carried  extreme  aiorrow  and  wretchedness  into  many 
families.  Yet  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  judge  was  emi« 
nently  conscientious,  that  his  decisions  were  generally  just, 
and  that  they  contributed  to  his  own  moral  improvement  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  General  Washington  assumed 
the  command  of  the  American  army  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
He  had  no  love  for  war  or  military  distinction.  The  sad 
scenes  through  which  be  passed  did  not  harden  his  heart, 
nor  enkindle  any  revengeful  or  malignant  passions.  His 
recorded  sayings  and  his  subsequent  life  most  fully  confirm 
this.  Yet  his  was  a  fearful  path.  He  unsheathed  the 
sword  against  the  native  land  of  his  ancestors.  He  took  up 
arms  against  hie  own  kindred.  He,  more  than  any  other 
American,  was  the  cause  of  unutterable  distress  to  many 
families  left  without  husband  or  father. 

Not  altogether  dissimilar  was  the  situation  of  the  leader 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  He  accepted 
his  commission  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God.  He 
and  his  immediate  associates  performed  what  they  consid* 
ered  to  be  an  unquestionable  duty.  They  found  in  their 
career  no  invincible  temptations  to  the  indulgence  of  mali* 
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cious  or  cruel  passions.  Tho  work  was.  conscientiously 
undertaken,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation,  that  the 
result  was  in  any  degree  unfavorable  to  the  character  of 
these  leaders.  The  contrary  is  perfectly  obvious.  A  firmer 
trust  in  God,  a  more  entire  devoted  ness  to  his  service,  illus- 
trate the  last  days  of  him  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the  law- 
giver descended.  He  was  thus  counted  worthy  to  stand  in 
that  illustrious  company,  "  who  through  faith  subdued  king- 
doms, escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness 
were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight 
the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

Now  what  did  not  prove  an  incitement  to  sin  in  the  lead- 
ers, could  not  necessarily  be  so  to  the  mass  of  the  soldiers. 
If  the  one  party  escaped  the  fiery  trial  unharmed,  the 
other  might  escape.  That  which  strengthened  the  virtuous 
principle,  or  increased  faith  in  God  in  one  man,  might  ac- 
complish the  same  in  ten  or  one  hundred  individuals,  acting 
in  similar  circumstances. 

What  now  was  the  great  moral  effect  which  God  intend- 
ed to  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  ?  It^was  evi- 
dently this,  to  awaken  in  ihem  the  deepest  abhorrence  of 
idolatry,  a  detestation  of  the  worship  of  false  gods,  an  in- 
extinguishable hatred  of  its  untold  cruelties.  Now  the  de- 
struction of  the  Canaanites  by  an  immediate  Divine  judg- 
ment could  not  have  made  the  lesson  so  impressive.  The 
Israelites  might  have  been  filled  with  astonishment  in  see- 
ing God*s  wrath  descending,  as  it  'did  on  Sodom,  in  a  storm 
of- fire.  They  might  have  been  overwhelmed  with  terror, 
as  some  of  their  fathers  were  when  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth  and  swallowed  up  Korah  and  his  company  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  space  of  a  month  or  a  year,  they  might  have  been 
ripe  for  the  same  rebellion  and  the  same  end.   A  slower 
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procQBs,  a  mora  detailed  exhibitioQ  of  Grod^s  punitive  ju8tiQe« 

was  needed.    Idolatry  must  be  seen  in  its  horrid  pattiat" 

lars.   No  impression  could  be  so  deep  as  that  made  by 

personal  observation.   Long-coniinued  inspection  of  the 

pagan  rites  must  have  taught  lessons  tluit  could  never  be 

efifaced.    "  Here,"  the  invading  latmy  might  say,  "  the 

Supreme  God  was  pu^icly  dethroned  in  mock  solemnity  ; 

yonder,  in  that  valley,  Moloch  was  worshipped, 

'  betmenrod  with  Uood 
Of  hamfto  sacrifice  and  parent's  (e«n  * ; 

on  that  high  hill,  under  that  lofty  oak,  we  saw  abominations 
practised,  for  'which  happily  we  have  no  name.  Tlie  'bes° 
tiality  of  Sodom  infected  the  land.  The  very  soil  seemed 
to  cry  aloud  for  purification,  and  the  air  itself  loatbed  the 
corruption  that  it  was  compelled  to  sustain."  * 

In  such  circumstances,  much  of  the  horror  which  com*^ 
monly  accompanies  warlike  scenes  would  disappear.  The 
dreadful  human  sacrifices  offered  up  by  the  Mexicans, 
greatly  diminish  the  sympathy  which  wi»  should  otherwise 
feel  for  them  when  attacked  by  Cortes.  Those  who  de- 
molished the  Bastile  in  Paris,  and  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Spain,  were  really  laborers  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
though  human  life  was  to  some  extent  sacrificed.  The  He- 
brews — worshippers  of  one  God  andtaught  to  hold  idolatry 
in  the  greatest  abhorrence  —  might  regard  themselves  as 

*  The  moral  corruption  of  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  that  were  spared,  e.  g.  the  Carthaginians,  was  proverbial 
tiiroDghout  the  pagan  world.  Increasing  refinement  had  almost  anni* 
hilated  kmong  other  nations  the  cmel  practice  of  oSering  human  sacri- 
fices, bnt  nothing  could  prevail  upon  the  Carthaginians  to  abandon  it, 
though  thereby  they  t)ccame  an  abhorrence  to  all  civilized  men.  The 
licentiousness  of  the  Syrians  was- equally  proverbial  with  their  croelty. 
Bee  Hengstenberg,  Beitrflge,  11. 506. 
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ionooent  executioners  of  a  richly  desorved  punishment.  A 
Tiirtucnis  indignation  might  have  been  the  predominant  feeU 
ing  in  their  breasts.  Every  sentiment  of  compassion  to- 
vrards  the  Canaanites  must  have  been  shocked,  if  not  wholly 
paraljrzed,  by  the  cruel  and  obscene  /ites,  the  proofs  or  the 
actual  performance  of  which  they  were  often  compelled  to 
witnessi.  They  were 'not  dealing  with  personal  foes,  noi 
gratifying  private  malice.  They  were  the  appointed  min- 
isters of  Him  whose  peculiar  glory  the  people  of  Canaan 
were  foully  desecrating.  The  invading  army  were  under 
no  more  necessity  of  indulging  in  personal  ill-will  or  cruelty, 
than  the  individual  judge  or  magistrate  of  the  present  day, 
when  called  to  pronounce  or  execute  the  sentences  of  the 
law.  If  the  temptation  to  sin  were  greater  in  the  former 
case,  so  would  the  rewards  of  successfully  resisting  it  be 
correspondmgly  greater.  That  the  temptation  in  question 
was  resisted,  we  have  incontrovertible  evidence  from  the 
history.  The  age  of  Joshua  was  the  golden  age  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  respect  to  true  piety,  or  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  might  advert  to 
the  circumstances  and  happy  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
which  occurred  between  the  warriors  of  the  two  tribes,  and 
the  half  tribe  whose  abode  was  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  their  brethren  who  lived  west  of  the  river.  Both  par- 
ties were  actuated  by  fraternal  feelings  and  by  a  high  regard 
for  the  true  religion.  So,  in  Judges  ii.  7,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing decisive  testimony:  "And  the  people  served  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great  works  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  did  for  Israel.^*  This  passage  proves  that 
the  people  came  out  of  the  war  true  and  zealous  worship- 
pers of  Jehovah,  and  it  also  indicates  the  manner  in  which 
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tliey  maintained  their  integrity  and  derived  moral  benefit 
from  the  scenes  through  which  they  had  poss&d.  It  was  a 
holy  war  which  they  had  waged.  They  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  They  had  taken  up  arms  not  so 
much  against  human  life,  or  a  public  enemy,  as  against  a 
most  revolting  form  of  polytheism.  They  boasted  not  as 
if  their  own  arm  hr,d  gotten  them  the  victory.  It  was  "  the 
great  works  of  tho  Lord "  that  had  secured  the  triumph. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  for  Israel.  For  them  the 
sun  had  stood  still  on  Gibeon  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of 
Ajalon.  To  their  Almighty  Deliverer,  they  felt  disposed  to 
raise,  at  the  close  of  the  strife,  the  grateful  song  of  thanks* 
giving. 
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These  is  a  class  ot  objections  against  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Bible,  which  relate  simply  to  matters  of  taste,  con- 
ventional usage,  national  custom,  or  Oriental  modes  of  feel- 
ing. A  sufficient  answer  to  objections  of  this  nature  is,  that 
if  the  Scriptures  had  been  conformed  to  modem  and  Euro- 
pean modes  and  tastes,  they  would,  in  the  same  degree, 
lose  one  of  the  principal  evidences  of  their  g;enuinenes3. 
The  local  coloring  about  them,  their  Asiatic  dress,  the  fig- 
ures of  speech  which  the  writers  employ,  assure  us  that  they 
are  the  men  whom  they  profess  to  be,  and  that  they  lived 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  countries,  in  which  they  assume  to 
have  lived.  The  seal  of  honesty  b  thus  affixed  to  them. 
We  feel  certain  that  tliey  are  men  of  truth.  This  species 
of  evidence,  though  incidental  and  undesigned,  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  one  least  liable  to  be  coun- 
terfeited. Besides,  if  the  writers  had  undertaken  to  con- 
form to  what  we  understand  by  correct  taste  and  propriety 
in  forms  of  speech,  they  would  have  undertaken  an  imprac- 
ticable task.    The  standard  of  taste,  on  many  points,  is 


*  This  Essay  was  originally  pablisbed  in  the  Sibliotheca  Sacra,  for 
Febroary,  1844. 
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perpetually  changing.  In  respect  to  certain  matters,  there 
is  a  degree  of  fastidiousness  in  this  country,  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  hig»  m  Europe.    What  passes  current 

there  at  the  presv.  t,  may  not  pass  so  one  hundred 

years  hence. 

Another  class  of  ohjections  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible,  resolves  itself  into  our  unavoidable  ignorance.  There 
are  certain  discrepancies  between  different  parts  of  the 
Scriptures,  small  for  the  most  part,  which  we  find  it  impos- 
sible wholly  to  reconcile,  because  we  have  not  the  requi- 
site information.  The  matter  was  perfectly  understood  at 
the  time  the  books  were  written,  but  some  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  has  disappeared ;  some  contemporary,  unin- 
spired writer  furnished  the  clew,  but  his  works  have  been 
lost,  and  we  are  necessarily  left  in  uncertainty.* 

This  objection,  however,  may  be  turned  into  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  writers.  About  all 
honest  authors  there  is  a  species  of  noble  negligence.  They 
are  not  particularly  careful  to  frame  every  thing  so  that  it 
will  exactly  fit  to  every  other  portion  of  a  narrative  or  dis- 
course. This  is  the  artifice  of  one  who  intends  to  deceive, 
and  who  is  afraid  to  trust  his  readers.  To  have  made  every 
thing  of  this  kind  in  the  Scriptures  perfectly  clear,  would 
have  required  an  enlargement  of  them  altogether  at  variance 
with  their  intended  popular  diffusion,  and  equally  injurious 
to  the  habits  of  inquiry  in  the  student 

There  are  difficulties  of  another  kind,  which  must  for 
ever  remain  unremoved,  not  because  of  our  ignorance,  but 
from  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties.  There  is  a  border- 
land between  the  known  and  the  unknown  on  which  clouds 

*  The  sa}>ject  of  the  baptism  for  the  dead,  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  is  difi9calt 
of  explanation,  because  of  the  silence  of  contemporary  writers. 
31* 
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and  darkness  must  always  rest.  We  cannot  even  gain 
glimpses  of  the  truth,  nor  form  conjectures  which  have  any 
plausibility.  There  are  points  connected  with  the  higher 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose will  be  any  more  level  to  our  comprehension  in  the 
future  state  than  they  are  now,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
not  cognizable  by  a  created  being  in  any  stage  of  his  prog- 
ress. They  are  not  open  to  analysis.  We  can  neither  dis- 
-  cover  their  nature,  nor  cast  any  light  upon  them  by  analogy. 
Now  the  Scriptures  are  not 'to  be  blamed  for  announcing 
the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  particular  objects  or  rela- 
tions, unattended  with  a  word  of  explanation.  They  could 
hot  make  a  revelation  in  regard  to  certain  subjects,  without 
involving  allusions  to  relations  or  modes  of  being,  or  presup- 
posing their  existence,  which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  comprehend.  He  who  cavils  at  these  inexplicable 
difficulties,  shows  that  he  has  no  conception  of  what  a  di- 
vine revelation  must  be. 

There  is  a  difficulty  of  a  still  more  serioLs  character  than 
any  which  has  been  alluded  to,  and  which  is  urged  against 
many  passages  in  the  Psalms  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible. 
This  is,  the  wishing  of  evil  tp  one's  enemies,  the  imprecat- 
ing of  curses  upon  those  who  have  injured  us,  the  expres- 
sion of  joy  in  seeing  calamity  alight  upon  the  wicked. 

The  objection  arising  from  this  source  against  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  is  more  formidable,  perhaps,  than 
any  other ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  is  attended  with  some  pecu- 
liar difficulties.  It  is  felt  alike  by  all  classes  of  readers,  un- 
less it  be  in  fact  more  perplexing  to  the  common  Christian, 
than  it  is  to  the  professed  scholar.  It  does  not,  perhaps, 
absolutely  unsettle  the  faith  of  any  believer  in  the  Bible, 
but  it  occasions  misgivmgs,  painful  doubts,  and  a  disposition 
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to  puss  by  unread  the  portions  of  the  Bible  in  question.  A 
circunmstance  which  increases  the  perplexity  is,  that  the 
imprecation  is  often  found  in  close  connection  with  language 
which  indicates  the  firmest  trust  in  God,  or  u  high  state  of 
devotional  feeling.  It  cannot  easily  be  detached  from  things 
,  which  seem  to  have  no  possible  affinity  with  it.  How  can 
feelings  so  opjyosite  coexist  ? 

Again,  the  imprecation  of  a  calamity  upon  another  is 
apparently  at  war  with  some  of  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature.  It  runs  counter  to  the  common  sentiments  of  com- 
passion within  us.  We  pity  a  brute,  though  it  may  have 
injured  usj  especially  if  we  behold  it  in  a  condition  of  suffer- 
ing. It  would,  also,  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  religion.  We  see  that  God  sends  his  rain  upon  the 
just  and  unjust,  that  he  is  constantly  doing  good  to  those 
who  deny  his  authority,  or  blaspheme  his  name.  The  indi- 
cations throughout  the  realms  of  nature  and  Providence 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  feel  that  we  should  be  like  our 
Heavenly  Father,  and  open  the  hand  of  liberal  kindness  to 
all  men,  to  enemies  and  strangers  as  well  as  to  kindred  and 
friends.  Most  men,  indeed,  who  enjoy  the  light  of  nature 
only,  adopt  a  different  practical  course  and  take  delight  in 
iacts  of  revenge.  But  this  is  certainly  at  variance  with  that 
Vi'hich  they  might  know  of  God  and  of  their  own  duty. 

Above  all,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  wholly  adverse 
to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  Lord  gave  a  new 
commandment,  that  we  should  love  one  another.  When 
thine  enemy  hungers,  feed  him.  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  . 
enemies ;  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you  and  per- 
secute you ;  speak  evil  of  no  maa ;  not  returning  railing  for 
railing,  but,  contrariwise,  blessing.  The  whole  tenor  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  disinterested  benevolence,  comprehen- 
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Bive  charjty.  How  aro  we  to  reconcile  the  loving  spirit  of 
the  now  dispensation  with  the  direful  maledictions  of  the 
old  ?  When  there  is  such  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Scriptures,  how  can  the  whole  be  from  that 
perfect  Being,  whose  precepts  must  be  all  self-consistent  ? 

The  numerous,  though  unsatisfactory,  methods  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  the  difh* 
culty,  betray  the  anxiety  which  has  been  caused  by  it  in  the 
pious  mind. 

I  will  advert  to  the  more  plausible  of  these  methods.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  some  interpreters,  among  them  the 
venerable  Dr.  Scott,  that  many  of  those  passages  which 
appear  in  our  English  version  as  imprecatory,  as  express* 
ing  a  wish  or  desire  for  the  infliction  of  evil,  should  be  ren- 
dered as  a  simple  affirmation,  or  as  merely  declaratory  of 
what  will  take  place  in  regard  to  the  wicked,  on  the  ground 
that  the  verb  in. the  original  is  in  the  future  tense  where  our 
translation  has  given  it  an  optative  or  imprecatory  signifi- 
cation, —  the  Hebrew  language  having  no  peculiar  form  to 
express  the  various  senses  of  the  optative. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  numerous  passages  where 
the  verb  b  in  the  imperative  ?  For  example  :  **  Pour  out 
thine  indignation  upon  them ;  let  thy  wrathful  anger  take 
hold  upon  them."  * 

What  shall  be'affirmed  in  relation  to  the  texts  where  those 
are  pronounced  blessed  who  take  vengeance  upon  an  enemy  ? 
"  Happy  shall  he  be  who  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served 
us !  Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasbeth  thy  little 
ones  against  the  stones  I  " 

In  what  manner,  again,  shall  we  vindicate  those  passages 


*  .Fs.  box.  24,  25 ;  also  Ps.  Iv.  10. 
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where  the  righlcouo  are  described  ns  looking  with  compla- 
cency, feasting  their  eyes,  no  it  were,  upon  the  calamitica 
of  their  oppressors  ?  '*  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  ho 
secth  the  vengeance ;  ho  shall  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of 
tho  wicked." 

It  would  manifestly,  therefore,  bo  of  no  avail,  if  we  were 
permitted,  to  render  certain  passages  in  a  declaratory  or 
prophetic  sense,  which  are  now  rendered  as  indicating  a 
wish  or  desire.  The  difficulty  would  exist  elsewhere  in  its 
full  extent.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  affirma- 
tion itself,  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  language,  is  untenable. 
TKere  are  forms  of  the  verb  in  Hebrew,  and  there  are  con- 
nected.  particles,  which  oblige  us  to  translate  by  the  terms 
letf  mat/j  and  others,  which  are  expressive  of  wish  or  desire.* 
Often,  too,  the  context  will  not  justify  any  otlier  rendering. 

Another  way  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  remove 
the  difficulty,  is  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation, as  one  of  the  things  engrafted  upon  the  Mosaic 
economy  which  the  Christian  dispensation  does  not  recog- 
nize ;  as  consonant  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  but  which  a  clearer  revelation  would  annul. 

But  God  is  the  author  of  theti  >  dispensations,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  the  two  must  be  the  same.  We  ought  not 
to  vindicate  one  Testament  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
What  is  essentially  bad  at  one  period,  must  be  so  at  all 
times.  It  is  no  less  wrong  for  Joshua  to  indulge  in  malice 
towards  the  Canaanites,  than  it  is  for  the  Apostle  Paul  to- 
wards Nero.  Cruelty  is  no  more  tolerated  in  the  Penta- 
teuch than  it  is  in  the  Epistle.  He  has  not  been  a  careful 
reader  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  who  has  not  observed 

*  See  Gesenios's  Heb.  Gram.  (Conant's  Transl.),  pp.  249,  262; 
Nordheimer,  §  1078. 
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tho  special  pain«  which  God  took  to  impress  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  Israolites  the  importance  of  treating  kindly,  not  only 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  but  the  stranger,  the  Egyptian, 
the  hired  servant  who  was  not  of  their  own  nation.  No 
small  part  of  the  Levitical  law,  is  taken  up  with  commands 
and  appeals  designed  to  counteract  the  narrow  and  selfish 
spirit  of  the  Hebrews. 

Besides,  the  principle  runs  through  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures, the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  "  Alexander 
the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil.  May  the  Lord  re;vard 
him  according  to  his  works  !  **  It  b  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  differs  materially  from  the  imprecations  in  the  book'of 
Psalms. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion are  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense  ;  that  the  refer- 
ence to  individuals  is  not  real,  but  imaginary,  assumed  for 
the  time  being,  and  for  an  ultimate  purpose  wholly  differ- 
ent from  what  lies  on  the  face  of  them ;  that  is,  we  are  to 
apply  these  various  maledictions  to  our  spiritual  foes,  im- 
precating on  them  the  terrible  calamities  which  were  ap- 
parently, but  only  apparently,  intended  for  the  personal 
enemies  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  simple  statement  of  such  a  position  is  enough  to 
show  its  absurdity.  If  Doeg,  Ahithopbel,  and  Alexander 
the  coppersmith,  were  not  real  persons,  what  were  they  i 
Besides,  whither  would  such  a  principle  of  interpretation 
carry  us  ? 

Others,  still,  have  conjectured  that  temporal  calamities 
only  were  desired,  there  being  no  allusion  to  those  which 
may  affect  the  soul  in  the  future  state. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  principle  in  the  one 
cBso  difiers  from  that  in  the  other.   If  we  may  pray  that  a 
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particular  person  may  "  go  down  oAvro  and  inotanHy  into 
the  gm\'c,"  and  that  the  direst  plagues  may  fall  cn  h:s 
family,  till  their  very  name  is  blotted  out,  do  we  not  neceso 
sarily  include  those  heavier  evils  which  the  soul  shall  suffer 
hereafter?  It  seems  to  bo  a  distinction  without  a  differ* 
ence.  Many  passages,  tco,  are  general  in  their  character. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  limited  to  punishments  which  are 
specific  in  their  nature,  or  temporary  in  their  duration. 

I  come  now  to  what,  I  think,  must  be  regarded  as  a  justi* 
fication  of  the  language  in  question ;  as  going  to  account,  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  usage  of  the  sacred 
writers. 

The  principle  may  be  best  stated  by  two  or  three  illus* 
trations.  Doeg,  an  Edomite  herdsman,  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  killed  eighty-five  unarmed,  helpless  priests,  when  he 
knew  that  they  were  wholly  innocent  of  the  cha:^  made 
against  them,  and  when  no  one  else  dared  to  touch  these 
consecrated  servants  of  the  Lord.  But  with  this  he  was 
not  satisfied ;  every  woman  and  child,  every  breathing 
thing,  fell  under  the  assassin^s  knife.  Now  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  atrocity  stirs  up  feelings  in  us  which  cannot  be 
repressed,  and  which  are  only  rendered  the  more  poignant 
by  reflection  on  the  attendant  circumstances. 

The  murder  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  by  Herod, 
another  Edomite,  was  an  act  of  gratuitous  cruelty,  which 
the  imagination  utterly  refuses  to  carry  out  into  its  details. 
The  shriek  of  the  frantic  Rachel,  in  every  dwelling  where 
there  was  a  Utile  child  to  be  struck  down,  b  all  that  the 
heart  can  bear.  Towards  the  author,  every  reader  of  the 
history,  from  his  day  down,  has  had  but  one  feeling.  The 
horrors  of  conscience  that  he  suffered  on  account  of  his 
murder  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  and  which  almost  antedated 


atixHse  pains  that  nball  never  have  an  end,  do  not  avraken 
Sax  him  the  Hiightcst  degree  of  sympathy.  A  happy  end 
to  that  turbuIeniK  life  would  have  shocked  us. 

The  wonum  that  wished  the  head  of  the  venerable  fore« 
ronner  of  our  Lord  to  be  brought  to  her  in  a  basin,  ^ —  who 
desired  to  enjoy  a  sig^t  which  would  have  curdled  the  blood 
of  any  one  «:Ise, — hsxa  excited  a  feeling  in  every  readcr^s 
breast,  that  no  lapse  of  time  haa  in  the  least  degree  dimin- 
iahed.  The  ample  words  of  the  Grospel  are  enough.  Wo 
wish  not  a  word  of  commentary,  E^cry  rightoRiinded  man 
has  one,^  on  the  living  fibres  of  his  heart. 

The  striking  of  a  great  bell  at  midnight  in  Paris  wm  the 
sngqal  of  I.-,  deed  at  which  men  shudder  now,  at  the  distance 
of  nesriy  four  hundred  years.  It  was  a  night  long  to  be 
renrKimbered.  It  needed  no  record  on  jhe  page  of  history. 
It.  ia  engmven  in  ineSaceable  characters  on  the  moral  sense 
of  all  Protestant  Christesdom.  It  was  an  outrage  upon  the 
nature  which  Crod  has  given  to  his  creatures,  which  admits 
of  no  eq^logy,  and  which  necessarily  demanded  an  atone" 
loent  thai  i»  not  yet  ftiUy  paid. 

In  die  dkdEest  momenta  of  the  French  Slevolation,  we 
consQled  by  one  circtunstance.  There  is  light  in  one 
quarter  of  that  midni^t  horizon.  The  day  <^  retribution 
will  come.  Every  spectator  of  the  tra^dy  feels,  if  he  does 
Ofi^  SAjf."'  BLeased  ^lail  be  be  who  rewardeth  thee  aa  tiboa 
host  diooe  ta  others.^'  And  wh^  the  cop  in  poared  into  the 
l^ie>— >ta  the  very  dregs,— there  is  a  satisfaction,  not  so 
BEkoek  bartfeit  a&  coaseksicc-feU,  A  great  moral  debt  has 
beet^  paid.  6c»i*&  ri^iteous  ^ofvemment  haa  taken  a  firmer 
hiK^d  q£  Tosiik  in  cooaeqaezuse;.  The  Divine  veracity  has 
received  a.  new  illustnuion.  He  who  sowed  the  wind  baa 
retiji^  ti&e  whiriwiod. 
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What  ii  the  chamcror  of  the  pritioiplo  thua  niRttlfotited  t 
What  i«  tho  nature  of  these  omotioni  ? 

A  primary  olomcnt  of  it  ia  indignation.  Before  w&  havo 
had  timo  to  rolllcot,  there  is  an  instant^  a  apontanoout  gush 
of  tho  emotion  of  anger  towards  tho  ovit>doer.  Wo  can> 
not  prevent  it  if  wo  would.  It  ia  prior  to  all  dullboration. 
In  its  dnt  outbreak  it  ia  above  control.  It  is  outraged  na- 
ture, that  will  have  vent  In  tho  commiaaion  of  a  great 
wrong,  particularly  whore  the  accompanying  cirounistaneon 
are  auch  as  to  strongly  arroat  attention,  tho  boing  is  some* 
thing  more  or  less  than  human  whose  soul  ia  not  deeply 
stirred. 

Another  element  is  compassion  towords  the  injured  party. 
Wo  havo  an  instinctive  pity  for  weakness  crushed  in  iho 
dust,  for  innocence  betrayed  and  violated.  The  waiUag 
cry  of  infancy  is  in  our  ears ;  tho  white  locks  of  ag«,  dttig' 
'  gling  in  the  dust,  are  in  our  sight.  An  tmoflbadifig  awnf 
because  ho  would  not  alienate  the  inheritance  of  bis  H&thcm, 
is  defrauded  of  his  rights,  and  then  takeii  and  murdefed  on 
religious  grounds,  by  lying  testimony.  > 'Sentiments  of  the 
tenderest  interest  in  the  wretched  suffereir  spring  up.  Our 
hearts  rush  towards  him  with  the  warmest  oompassieo. 
We  would  rescue  him,  if  possible,  ere  the  fatal  stone  be 
thrown.  Thousands  in  our  land  can  testify  to  such  an 
emotion  —  deep,  and  not  to  end  but  with  life  -» towards  the 
hapless  aborigines  of  this  country,  cheated  and  worn  out  tsy 
a  long  course  of  successful  villany. 

Another  and  a  principal  ingredient  is  a  sense  of  justice. 
When  a  crime  of  extraordinary  atroci^  goes  unpunished, 
we  feel  that  justice  is  defrauded  of  its  dues.  We  are  iir* 
dignant  that  such  a  wrong  should  be  unredressed.  While 
the  crime  is  unatoned  for,  w^e  have  a  feeling,  not  only  of 
VOL.  n.  32 
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insecurity,  but  that  justice  has  been  vidlatcd.  Public  oirdor 
is  disturbed ;  a  shock  has  been  given  to  that  sense  of  recti- 
tude which  is  common  to  man. 

This  is  not  of  momentary  duration,  as  the  indignant  or 
compassionate  feelmg  mjay  be.  It  grows  stronger  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  Reflection  only  adds  to  its  intensi^.  De- 
liberation but  shows  its  reasonableness.  In  other  words, 
when  a  great  outrage  is  perpetrated,  nothing  will  calm  the 
perturbation  of  our  moral  nature  but  the  infliction  of  a 
penalty.  The  grievance  must  be  redressed.  A  voice 
within  us  calls  imperatively  for  reparation,  "tvhether  we  or 
others  are  the  authors  of  the  deed.  The  endurance  of  suf- 
fering is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  return  of  peace. 
We  secretly  desire  the  speedy  infliction  of  the  penalty  on 
ouiselves,  if  we  are  conscious  of  guilt,  and  on  others,  also, 
if  they  are  the  evil-doers.  And  what  we  crave  by  an  irre- 
pressible instinct  of  our  moral  nature,  may  we  not,  on  fit 
occasions,  ea^ess  in  language  ?  * 

My  next  remark  is,  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our 
nature;  it  is  a  simple  and  ultimate  fact.  It  has  all  the 
marks  of  being  such,  which  can  be  affirmed  in  relation  to 
any  attribute  of  our  nature.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  instan- 
taneous in  its  manifestation.  Its  movements  &re  rapid  as 
the  light.  It  ^ves  no  notice  of  its  coming ;  neither  can  we 
stay  it.  In  certain-  circumstances,  it  will  arise,  in  despite 
of  all  the  physical  and  moral  obstacles  which  we  can  array 
against  it.  In  this  respect,  it  stands  precisely  on  the  ground 
of  the  other  original  properties  of  our  constitution. 

Again,  it  is  universal,  and  therefore  original.  It  has 
shown  itself  in  all  ages,  in  every  state  of  society  and 

*  See  Uie  fine  and  alciost  Chriaiiaii  remarks  which  sre  made  oa  this 
snbject  near  the  close  of  Plato's  Qorgias. 
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period  of  human  life,  ftmoog  the  rudest  and  the  most  rofined. 
Wherever  the  voice  of  a  brother^s  blood  has  cried  from  the 
ground,  it  has  found  on  answering  echo  in  every  bosom,  no 
matter  whether  in  the  midst  of  the  most  polished  society, 
or  in  the  remotest  outskirts  of  paganism.  Or,  if  it  has 
shown  unwonted  strength,  it  is  in  the  breast  of  him  who  baa 
the  most  refinement,  and  who  has  advanced  the  furthest  in 
the  Christian  life,  because  such  a  one  has  the  most  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  the  bad  effects  of  crime,  and  the 
greatest  desire  that  right  should  triumph  over  fraud,  and,  in 
general,  that  state  of  the  moral  feelings  which  best  fits  him 
to  show  the  genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart 

In  the  third  place,  its  umversality  b  attested  in  another 
way,  in  the  most  decisive  manner.  There  are  literary  pro* 
ductions  which  speak  to  man  as  man,  to  his  original  and 
indestructible  tendencies;  productions  that  are  so  framed 
as  to  strike  chords  in  every  human  breast  Now  some  of 
the  greatest  of  these  works  proceed  on  ihe  ground  that  jus- 
tice cannot  be  appeased  without  the  infliction  of  sufiering, 
and  thi^t  the  desire  of  evil,  either  to  be  poured  out  upon 
ourselves  or  others,  as  the  case  may  be,  instead  of  being 
an  unnatural  desire,  is,  oh  the  contrary,  one  of  our  deepest 
aspirations,  and  its  gratification  an  indispensable  condition 
of  happiness,  or  even  of  a  tolerable  measure  of  quiet  The 
catastrophe  is  painful ;  but  the  contraty  would  be  far  more 
so.  In  the  ultimate  triumph  of  fraud  and  high>handed 
crime,  every  sentiment  of  justice  within  us  is  shocked. 
The  author  who  would  conduct  us  to  such  a  result,  either 
does  not  understand  the  deeper  principles  of  his  own  moral 
being,  or  he  wantonly  trifles  with  them.  Our  moral  im* 
ture  "  cries  aloud,"  that  it  is  meet  that  those  who  commit 
enormoiiiB  crimes  should  be  visited  with  a  proportionable 
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doom.  When  the  avenger  of  blood  overtakes  such  a  one, 
we  are  glad  that  he  did  not  reach  the  city  of  refuge.  Now 
the  highest  work  of  genius  is  the  exactest  transcript  of 
these  original  states  and  demands  of  our  nature. 

It  may  bo  maintained,  further,  that  this  feeling  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  with  any  malice  or  ill-will  towards 
the  sufierer.  An  atrocious  crime  is  committed  in  our 
neighborhood;  we  have  the  strongest  sympathy  for  the 
injured  party,  and  indignation  towards  the  evil-doer.  We 
unite  in  all  proper  measures  to  bring  him  to  what  we  call  a 
condign,  that  is,  a  deserved  punishment.  We  rejoice  when 
we  learn  that  he  has  been  apprehended,  and  that  justice  is 
permitted  to  take  its  appointed  course.  If  we  do  not,  in  so 
many  words,  imprecate  calamities  upon  him,  we  feel,  and 
wo  perform,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  We  ardent- 
ly desire  and  pray  that  he  may  suffer  punishment.  If  he 
is  proved  to  be  guilty,  we  are  disappointed  if  he  escape. 
We,  are  even  eager  to  codperate  in  efforts  to  bring  him 
within  the  arm  of  the  law.  But  all  this  is  not  attended 
with  any  desire  to  witness  the  sufierings  of  a  human  being, 
or  that  those  sufferings,  in  themselves,  should  be  felt.  We 
have  no  malice  or  private  revenge  to  gratify.  The-  absorb- 
ing emotion  is  for  the  good  of  society.  We  have  the  persua- 
sion, that,  if  the  criminal  escapes,  the  bonds  that  hold  men 
together  vnll  be  weakened,  if  they  are  not  destroyed.  That 
there  may  be  this  entire  freedom  from  peminal  ill-will,  is 
shown  by  ihe  fact,  that  our  feelings  are  precisely  similar, 
in  kind  at  least,  towards  an  offending  contemporary  or 
neighbor,  and  towards  a  notorious  culprit  who  lived  ages 
ago,  or  may  now  live  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  whose 
panisbment,  or  escape  from  it,  cannot  possibly  affect  us  per- 
Konally.  The  utterance  of  this  moral  fjeeling  is  the  utter- 
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ance  of  humanity  within  us.  It  is  an  expression  of  sym* 
pathy  in  the  well-being  of  the  race.  If  it  be  the  faintest 
sigh  of  some  abused  exile  among  the  snows  of  Siberia ;  if 
it  be  an  ancient  Briton,  standing  on  the  last  rock  where 
freedom  could  find  a  resting-place ;  if  it  be  an  American 
Indian,  looking  for  the  laat  time  on  the  grave  of  his  father, 
just  as  insatiate  avarice  is  about  to  drive  his  plough  through 
it,  —  the  feeling  within  is  one^  and  identical.  Time  and , 
space  are  overleaped  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Our 
hearts  gather  instantly  around  these  despairing  wretches. 
Towards  their  oppressors  we  feel  no  hate  or  revenge.  But 
till  retribution  has  been  made  in  some  way,  till  sufiering 
has  been  felt  in  some  form,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  rest  in 
quietness.  The  delicate  framework  of  our  moral  being 
lias  been  deranged.  It  must  be  repaired  by  the  infliction 
of  sufllering. 

Instead  of  the  feeling  in  question  being  necessarily  sin- 
ful, it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  evidence  of  a  generous 
^mpathy,  of  a  finely  educated  conscience,  and  of  a  char> 
acter  conformed  to  the  great  standard  of  perfection.  Not 
to  possess  this  moral  sympathy,  might  indicate  a  pusillani* 
mous  nature,  a  dulness  of  spiritual  apprehension,  and  no 
desire  that  the  disorders  in  God*s  kingdom  should  be  recti- 
fied. 

The  connection  of  this  original  principle  of  our  nature, 
which  has  been  briefly  developed,  with  the  imprecations  in 
the  Psalms  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  is  obvious.  If 
it  does  not  account  for  all,  it  still  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a 
large  portion  of  them.  In  other  words,  these  imprecatory 
passages  are  justified  by  a  primary  and  innocent  feeling  of 
our  nature.  Were  we  placed  in  the  condition  of  the  sacred 
penmen,  we  should  feel)  and  properly  feel,  as  they  felt 
32*  , 
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The  sight  of  the  shameless  cruelty  of  an  Edomitish  herds- 
man, if  it  did  not  dictate  an  imprecatory  poem,  would  un- 
avoidably awaken  those  feelings  on  which  that  poem  is 
founded.  The  impartial  spectator,  as  he  stood  on  the 
fimoking'  ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  saw  the  Idumeans  as 
they  stimulated  the  fierce  Chaldeans  to  raze "  the  holy 
city  to  its  foundations,  and  heard  them  suggest  new  and 
.  ingenious  methods  of  cruelty,  would  join  in  the  emotions 
which  called  forth,  if  he  did  not  in  the  words  which  ex- 
press, the  maledictions  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-seventh 
Psalm.  Let  any  right«minded  reader  look  at  the  lives  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  of  the  first  Herod,  of  some  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  of  the  Fouquier  Tinvilles  and  Carriers  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  fail,  if  he  can,  to  rejoice,  yea, 
exult,  when  the  same  cup  is  wrung  out  to  them  which  they 
had  mingled  for  others.  The  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  penned  the  fiAy-fifVh  and  sixty-ninth  Psalms  was  not 
malice.  It  was  the  indignation  exdted  by  cruelty  and  in- 
justice, and  the  desire  that  crime  should  be  punished. 
They,  doubtletffi,  followed  the  precept.  Be  ye  angry,  and 
sla  not.  If  we  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  called  forth  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  w6  should, 
doubtless,  find,  as  the  cause  or  occasion,  striking  cases  of 
treachery,  practised  villany,  and  unblushing  violations  of 
law, 

Our  Saviour  uttered  awful  anathemas  against  the  hypo- 
ftriueal  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Tliese  were  authorized,  not 
simply  on  the  ground,  that  he  knew  the  hearts  of  men,  and, 
as  judge  of  the  worid,  had  a  right  to  anticipate  the  final  sen* 
fence,  but  from  the  atrocity  of  their  crimes.  On  account  of 
the  reputed  stmetity  of  their  characters,  they  were  often 
made  ,  the  depositaries  for  safe  keeping  of  the  pittance  of 
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widows,  or  they  became  guardiani?  of  the  estates  of  orphans. 
These  sacred  fund^,  they  artfully  embezzled  and  appropri* 
ated  to  their  personal  use,  while  the  helpless  owner  sought 
for  redress  in  vain,  because  the  judge  in  the  case  might,  be 
the  swindler  himself.  No  wonder  our  Saviour  denounced 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  these  sanctimonious  thieves 
and  repudiators.  His  anathemas  were  sanctioned  by  a 
feeling  which  we  have  in  common  with  him,  and  which,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  we  not  only  cherish,  but  express 
or  imply  in  language.  If  we  had  been  fully  possessed  of 
the  facts,  and  ali  the  attendant  circumstances,  as  he  knew 
them,  or  as  his  disciples  might,  in  a  degree,  have  known 
them,  we  should  have  seen  ample  ground  for  his  terrible 
denunciations. 

Our  position  is,  indeed,  different,  in  certain  respects,  from 
that  of  the  inspired  writers,  or  of  the  ancient  Jews.  The 
Israelites  were  authorized  by  God  himself  to  exterminate 
some  of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  This 
distinct  commission  would  justify  a  style  of  address  in  re- 
spect to  these  tribes,  which  would  not  be  proper  in  other 
circumstances.   We  have  no  such  general  commission. 

Again,  we  live  under  a  milder  and  more  spiritual  dispen- 
sation, and  we  are  taught  rather  to  bear  injury  uncomplain- 
ing, and  to  refer  the  taking  of  vengeance  to  Him  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs.  We  are  never  to  cherish  malice  or  ill* 
will.  We  are  in  all  cases  to  love  our  enemies,  and  foi^ve 
those  who  injure  us.  These  circumstances,  hor/ever,  do 
not  seem  to  militate  against  the  view  which  has  been  taken. 
There  are  times  now,  in  great  national  questions,  and  when 
the  ends  of  public  justice  are  to  be  apswered,  when  the 
original  principle  of  our  nature  is  innocently  and  necessarily 
brought  into  active  operation.    Without  it,  we  should  look 
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unmOTed  upon  the  most,  stupendous  crimes,  for  no  other 
feature  of  our  moral  corsstitution  can  be  a  substitute  for  this. 
The  danger  of  its  abuse,  the  fact  that  it  oflen  degenerates 
into  a  feeling  of  malevolence  or  a  desire  for  private  revenge, 
does  not  alter  its  nature,  or  render  the  indulgence  of  it  un- 
lawful. It  remains  a  principle  implanted  in  our  nature  by 
the  Creator  himself,  as  really  as  pity,  or  any  other  emotion. 

Had  all  the  angels  in  heaven  persevered  in  their  alle- 
giance  to  their  Maker,  one  power  within  them  had  for  over 
slumbered;  one  susceptibility  had  remained. unawakened. 
They  had  never  known  by  actual  (Experience  the  feeling  of 
joy  in  seeing  the  course  of  justice  fulfilled.  The  angels 
who  kept  their  first  estate  itiust  have  approved  the  sentence 
which  doomed  their  companions  to  those  penal  fires  which 
they  still  feel.  A  new  aspect  of  their  moral  being  thus  be- 
comes apparent ;  a  new  principle  of  their  original  nature  is 
developed ;  a  resource  is  provided  against  an  exigency 
which  was  to  happen.  A  fresh  illustration  is  given  of  the 
wisdom  of  Him,  who  fearfully  ahd  wonderfully  framed  the 
angePs  nature;  so  constituting  it,  that  an  act  of  punitive 
justice,  when  demanded,  would  not  seen^  arbitrary,  but 
would  be  fully  justified  by  every  one  who  should  behold 
the  spectacle,  or  who  should  sufier  in  consequence  of  his 
deeds. 

So,  also,  with  the  father  of  our  race.  While  in  para- 
dise, he  could  hardly  be  conscious  of  the  powers  that  were 
wrapped  up  within  him.  All  which  he  had  seen  was  clothed 
in  the  smile  of  perfect  love ;  all  which  he  had  felt  or  imag- 
ined was  an  index,  of  naught  but  of  self-satisfying  delight, 
and  of  the  overflowing  Divine  benignity.  But  when  he  was 
exiled  from  his  happy  abode,  he  had  a  new  experience  of 
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the  awful  wisdom  of  his  Creator.  He  was  not  expelled  by 
arbitrary  authority.  -Those  flaming  cherubim  were  not  an 
emblem  of  gratuitous  wrath.  In  the  depths  of  his  being,  ho 
felt  that  it  was  just  His  newly  awakened  moral  instinct 
justified  his  expulsion.  So  when  he  stood  over  the  lifeless 
body  of  his  socond>bom,  with  emotions  such  as  no  other 
father  sinco  has  looked  upon  a  dead  child,  one  part  of  hit 
experience  must  have  been  the  perception  of  the  Divine  jus- 
tice.  In  that  still  form,  and  closed  eye,"  he  might  say, 
"  a  strange  aspect  of  my  being  is  evolved.  I  feel  within 
me  the  workings  of  a  hitherto  unknown  sensation.  I  felt  at 
first  like  imprecating  vengeance  on  the  fratricide,  but  that 
is  past.  My  own  sin  is  here  visible.  It  was  my  hand  that 
opened  the  great  flood-gate.  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
in  thy  judgments." 

Cain,  too,— <-we  have  sometimes  wondered  that,  instead 
of  complaining  of  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  he  did  not 
imprecate  a  heavier  doom ;  that  he  did  not  desire  that  the 
demands  of  justice  should  be  executed  speedily  on  himself. 
That  he  did  not  so  wish  may  indicate  that  he  was  qualified, 
by  the  possession  of  a  hardened  character,  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  long  line  of  murderers. 

In  thus  briefly  considering  one  of  the  sterner  features  of  * 
our  constitution,  and  some  ofits  practical  developments,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  morbid  type  of  much  of  the 
philanthropy  and  religion  current  at  the  present  day.  Love 
degenerates  into  weakness ;  compassion  becomes  hself  an 
object  of  pily ;  benevolence  is  degraded  into  an  undiscrim* 
inating  instinct.  The  employment  of  force  is  branded  as  a 
relic  of  barbarous  times.  The  exercise  of  authority  is 
scouted  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  both  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
an  enlightened  age.   The  world  most  now  be  c<mtroUed  by 
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per^UMion.  It  waa  formeily  suppoiod  that  laWf  with  ita 
rigorouo  penaltyt  was  a  chief  inotrumont  in  moral  xefonna- 
tiona ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  niaia  elements  in  the  means 
which  God  and  man  must  employ  in  meliorating  the  state 
of  society. 

SOf  likewise,  in  respect  to  religion.  In  our  days,  there  is  ■ 
such  a  prominent  and  reiterated  exhibition  of  the  paternal 
character  of  God,  as  to  endanger,  if  not  destroy,  its  legiti- 
mate efiect  on  the  character  of  His  intelligent  creatures. 
There  is  such  a  protrusion  of  the  promises  of  tiie  Bible, 
and  such  a  concealment  of  its  threatenings,  as  to  neutralize 
the  influence  of  both.  Beligion  is  sometimes  so  divested  of 
its  grander  and  sterner  qualities,  as  to  fail  to  secure  any 
respect.  It  becomes  a  mere  collection  of  pleasant  coun- 
8els»  an  assembla^  of  sweet  recommendations,  which  it 
would  be  very  well  to  observe ;  instead  of  presenting,  as  it 
does,  an  alternative  of  life  or  death,  an  authoritative  code 
of  morals,  a  law  with  inflexible  sanctions,  a  Gospel  to  be 
rejected  on  peril  of  eternal  damnation. 

These  shallow  philanthropists  and  religionists  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  they  are  of  the  revelation 
of  God ;  as  litUe  versed  in  the  more  imposing  features  of 
our  constitution,  as  in  the  high  and  solemn  themes  of  Chris- 
tianitf .  They  have  little  to  do  witii  the  deeper  wants  of 
our  moral  being.  They  do  not  understand  how  curious 
and  almost  contradictory  a  piece  of  workmanship  is  man. 
They  seem  never  to  have  imagined,  that  he  has  the  closest 
relations  to  a  moral  law,  to  an  atoning  Saviour,  to  a  right* 
eous  moral  Groventor,  and  to  an  impartial  judgment*seat. 

Equally  ignorant  are  they  of  the  bonds  which  hold  soci* 
ety  together.  Much  of  the  doctrine  which  is  industriously 
promulgated  at  the  present  dny,  tends  to  form  a  counterfeit 
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philanthropy;  to  make  men  sympathize  with  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  criminal,  rather  than  with  injured  virtue,  or 
with  public  morals ;  to  weaken  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  re- 
duce government  itself  into  a  compact  remarkable  for  notls- 
ing  but  its  weakness. 


HEBREW  POETRy 


Aside  from  the  fact  that  Hebrew  poetry  forms  part  of 
an  inspired  book,  it  has  points  of  attraction  to  every  man 
who  feels  any  interest  in  literature,  or  in  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  in  jpast  ages.  This  poetry  is  indeed  small 
in  amount.  It  is  all  found  in  the  compass  of  one  volume. 
The  words  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  wiitten,  so  far  as 
that  language  has  come  down  to  us,  are  said  to  amount  to 
only  jSve  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  •two,  while  the 
words  in  the  Greek  language  exceed  eighty  thousand. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  has  also  suffered  somewhat,  in  the 
view  of  many,  from  its  being  found  where  it  is,  from  its 
being  associated  with  systems  of  divinity,  or  with  the  war* 
ring  tenets  of  different  religious  sects.  It  is  well  enough  for 
theologians  and  Christians  to  be  familiar  with  it,  but  it  is  out 
'  of  the  circle  of  general  literature ;  it  is  found  in  an  unclas* 
sical  language ;  it  has  little  to  do  with  modem  culture. 

But  poetry,  certainly,  does  not  cease  to  be  such,  though 
its  authors  are  the  subjects  of  Divine  inspiration.  There 
are  compositions  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which,  if  they 
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wore  not  inspired,  if  they  were  mt  in  the  sacred  books,  and 
were  not  thus  secure  of  an  immortality,  would  bo  as  imper- 
ishable as  the  imiigination  of  man.  They  relate  to  aiTcc- 
tions  which  are  common  to  the  race,  and  pertain  to  themes 
which  are  of  perpetual  interest.  They  emanate  from  "  the 
gift  and  faculty  divine,"  which  belongs  only  to  the  few 
masters.  They  constitute  a  storehouse  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  conceptions,  which  are  native  only  in  the  soil  of 
true  poetry. 

The  fact  that  these  poems  are  inspired,  should  only  in- 
crease our  interest  in  them.  By  thus  having  the  sanction 
of  the  Omniscient  Mind,  their  value  is  immeasurably  aug- 
mented as  mere  literary  productions  or  works  of  art.  In  the 
first  place,  emanating  as  they  do  from  the  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge, there  are,  consequently,  new  truths,  conceptions  pre- 
viously unknown,  fields  of  thought  which  a  mere  human 
vision  could  never  have  explored.  As  subjects  of  Divine 
inspiration,  the  prophets  were  often  in  that  highly  excited 
state  of  the  feelings,  when  fresh  trains  of  thought  and  lofty 
imagery  would  be  suggested  to  them.  In  the  second  place, 
the  poetry  is  in  this  way  preserved  from  all  which  is  mean 
or  repulsive,  unworthy  or  pernicious.  The  highest  moral 
purity  pervades  it,  a  crystal  clearness  distinguishes  it  from 
much  of  the  discolored  poetry  of  earth.  It  is  even  digni- 
fied and  elevating..  Its  aim  is  utility.  Its  main  object  is 
not  to  please  the  ear,  or  gratify  the  curiosity,  or  enlarge  the 
intellect.  Its  primary  design  was  to  convey  impressive 
lessons  in  relation  to  Go^,  our  duties  to  Him ;  to  awaken 
within  us  feelings  of  love  and  adoration. 

A  part  of  our  interest  in  the  poems  of  Homer  arises  from 
their  antiquity.  They  are  treasures  which  seem  to  have 
floated  down  from  a  patriarchal  age,  so  simple,  so  unpre- 
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tending.  Yet  wo  have  a  fragment  of  Hebrew  poetry  which 
ia  at  least  two  thousand  years  older  than  Homer.  A  stanza 
or  two  have  survived  the  ruins  of  the  old  world.  Miriam, 
the  sister  of  Moaes  and  Aaron,  led  the  choral  song  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  six  hundred  years  before  Homer 
was  born.  Some  branches  of  Hebrew  poetry  had  reached 
their  highest  perfection,  two  centuries  before  the  war  with 
Troy  was  sung.  Thb  strains  of  Deborah  and  Barak  are  a 
model  of  a  hymn  of  triumph,  composed  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred years  before  Pindar.  Neither  Theocritus  nor  Virgil 
ever  composed  so  sweet  a  pastoral  as  that  contained  in  the 
book  of  Ruth,  ages  earlier  than  they.  We  can  hardly  fail, 
therefore,  to  feel  an  earnest  interest  in  productions  which 
transport  us  to  the  infancy  of  our  race,  and  compared  with 
'  which  Greek  and  Roman  poetry  are  of  modem  invention. 
The  poetnr  of  the  Hebrews  connects  us  with  the  Oriental 
world.  It  unlocks  the  Asiatic  mind.  It  unseals  the  litera- 
ture of  tribe:  that  lived  in  the  ancient  seats  of  civilization, 
from  which  Egypt,  and  India,  and  Germany  alike  derived 
their  langua^s  and  the  germs  of  their  arts  and  sciences. 
We  see  the  human  mind  under  a  new  aspect  We  are  in- 
troduced to  fresh  forms  of  society,  to  customs  and|  manners 
totally  unlike  ours.  It  is  not  the  conventional  literature  of 
Europe,  the  formal  epics  or  pastorals  which  are  framed 
according  to  the  measuring-lines  of  academies^  or  the  canons 
of  art ;  but  it  has  the  freshness  of  the  primeval  morning, 
the  exulting  vigor  :  f  the  mountain  gazelle.  It  may  have, 
in  the  eye  of  the  critic,  great  positive  faults ;  still  it  breathes 
the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  the  desert ;  the  unstudied  grace,  ~ 
the  guileless  simplicity,  which  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  Occidental  poet,  unless  he  has  been  aided  in  attaining 
them  by  this  Divine  original.   May  not  a  new  class  of  im- 
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ages  and  associations  please  us  ?  May  not  an  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge  beyond  the  circle  of  Euri>pean  thought, 
bo  attended  with  benefit? 

Hebrew  poetry  is  specially  connected  with  the  Arabic. 
Some  of  the  finest  of  the  Arabian  poems  were  transcribed 
in  chara9ters  of  gold,  on  Egyptian  paper,  and  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  were  hence  called  "  golden  "  and 
"suspended." 

"Vv  )  should  certainly  be  in  no  danger  of  confounding 
these  poems  of  the  children  of  the  desert  with  the  songs  of 
Schiller,  or  the  sonnets  of  Milton ;  yet  they  constantly  re- 
mind one  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  of  some  of  the  Proverbs 
and  Psalms.  The  spirit  of  these  productions  may  be  for- 
eign -from  that  which  pervades  our  poetry ;  much  of  the 
metaphorical  language  may  not  be  in  accordance  with 
European  taste  j  yet  still  these  poems  may  be  original, 
strongly  conceived,  and  expressed  with  great  life  and 
power.  The  serenity  of  the  summer  nights,  and  the  splen> 
dor  of  the  moon  and  stars,  induce  the  Orientals  to  recline  on 
the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses,  where  they  note  the  varying 
appearances  of  the  heavens  with  remarkable  precision. 
Traces  of  these  night  observations,  allusions  to  the  starjry 
phenomena,  are  largely  incorporated  into  all  the  poetry  of 
the  East   The  nineteenth  Psalm,  beginning,  — 

"  The  b^Tons  are  telling  the  gloiy  of  Ckxl, 
Aod  the  \rork  of  his  hands  proclaims  the  firmunent ; 
Day  unto  day  gashes  out  with  song,  \ 
And  night  nnto  night  breathes  forth  knowledge,"  — 

is  only  one  of  many  specimens  which  Hebrew  poetry  ex- 
hibite  of  allusions  to  these  celestial  phenomena.  Some  of 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon  are  at  this  moment  rehearsed 
among  the  turbaned  'circles  at  the  gates  of  Mecca  and 


MomX^^  undor  the  black  is*.tt  of  ^  Kjoonifli,  itnpmdbg 
«•  th&t  the  Hobrow  pootsy  was  oompoeod  under  the  open 
aky,  or  beneath  a  herdsman^e  lodge,  or  by  the  woopiog  wiU 
lows  in  Babylon^ 

The  weetom  and  central  regionB  of  Aoia  are  becomingf 
more  attd  mot^,  objects  of  interest  to  Christendom.  As  points 
of  attraction  in  Europe  are  diminishingt  or  as  the  fields  of 
study  for  the  traveller  there  are  exhausted,  ho  turns  with  new 
ssseal  to  the  yet  marvellous  shores  of  Western  Asia.  Old 
dynasties  there  are  crumbling  in  pieces.  The  successors  of 
the  Caliphs  are  controlled  by  European  diplomacy.  One  of 
the  efibots  of  the  infusion  of  Western  mind  will  be  a  more 
exact  acquaintance  with  the  reroams  of  Asiatic  literature, 
with  all  which  can  illustfate  the  history  of  these  venerable 
lands.  Fresh  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  relics  of  Hebrew 
lore.  The  strains  of  David  and  Isaiah  may  receive  a  new 
authentication.  Many  passages  may  be  clearly  unfolded, 
which  are  now  tnade  obscure  by  their  condensed  brevity,  or 
by  some  ilUunderstood  geographical  reference. 

Again,  Hebrew  poetry  has  exerted  and  is  now  ejcerting 
more  influence  than  the  poetry  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  ^ 
coeictensive  Hvith  the  languages  of  the  civilized  world. 
How  widely,  for  example,  are  the  English  conquests  carry- 
ing the  English  tramlation  of  the  Bible !  The  sweet  lyrist 
of  Israel  has  penetrated  further  than  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don.  His  odes  are  now  sung  in  the  vale  oi  Cashmire,  and 
at  English  firesides  halfway  np  the  Himmaleii  Mountains. 
The  Scotch  bugler,  as  he  picks  up  the  Greek  coin  in  old 
Baotrusi,  comforts  his  exile  with  the  Psalm-singing  from  the 
verston  of  thd  Covenanters.  The  extension  of  the  English 
language,  to  wiiich  no  limits  can  now  be  set,  will,  in  a  great 
.  ^e^  of  ways,  pei^tua^  the  influence  ni  the  Scriptures. 


But  this  poetij  b  not  only  diflbwd  through  tumrftNiHt  mikI 
pnmphnuNMi ;  it  h  tncorporotod  into  the  pcMrtio  HtenUure  of 
the  whole  Chri«tian  worid.  It  supplies  the  noedn  of  thought, 
the  suggestive  hints,  the  little  germs,  the  dim  ooaceptioDts, 
the  outlioea  of  some  of  the  sublimost  poems,  or  patssageo  in 
pooibs,  to  be  found  in  modem  litoratum  It  is  the  fountain* 
head  whither  the  great  masters  of  song  have  alwajirs  rep&irod. 
A  separate  essay  has  been  written  to  prove  bow  much 
Shakspearo  was  indebted  to  the  Scriptures.  One  of  the , 
moat  original  poems  in  any  language  u  the  F&erie  Queene 
of  Spenser,  wonderful  for  its  inventions,  its  singular  fan- 
cies, its  adventurous  stories.  Still,  in  many  places,  it  is 
easy  tc  perceive  the  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  im* 
agination  of  Spenser.  The  Red  Cross  Elnight  is  the  Chris* 
tian  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Ephesians,  armed  with  the 
panoply  of  the  Gospel.  Speaking  of  Milton,  Wordsworth 
says  :  However  imbued  the  surface  might  be  with  classical 
literature,  he  was  a  Hebrew  in  soul,  and  all  things  in  him 
tended  towards?  th^  sublime."  If  his  epic  shall  endure  as 
long  as  'lie  language  in  which  it  was  written,  it  will  be 
greatly  owing  to  his  inspired  prototypes,  who  suggested  or  ~ 
aided  his  adventurous  song.  If  time  does  not  crumble  the 
adamant  of  Shakspeare,  it  must  ue  ascribed  in  a  consideva* 
ble  degree  to  the  same  cause.  *  The  Messiah  of  Pope  is 
only  a  paraphrase  of  some  pasKtges  in  Isaiah.  The  high* 
est  strains  of  Gowper  in  his  Task  are  but  an  expansion 
of  a  chapter  of  the  same  prophet.  In  the  Thanatopsis  of 
Bryunt,  the  lines, 

"Thoa  sbftit  lie  down  wi<&  patriarcho  of  the  infant  world. 
WiHi  kings,  the  poweifol  of  tbe  earth,  the  wtse,  the  good," 

'  remind  us  at  once  of  the  words  of  Job : 
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**  Tor  mm  X  sfioali  lmv«  itspt  i»d  lwM9  qu^ 
I  mbiMiM  IwTtt  kin  domm  end  bMB  at  fwt» 
With  king*  «aiJ  oonntrilont  of  tb«  earth, 
Who  tulU  op  tpleii^id  i)<al«oe«  for  themsolTos, 
Or  with  prinoM  who  h«d  gold, 
Who  filled  their  hotuos  with  •iltrer.'* 

Lord  Byron^s  celebrated  poem  on  DarlcDe&s,-- > 

The  bright  aao  vra»  extingaiRhed,  and  tho  Btan 
Did  watador  darliling  in  tho  eternal  apaco,  — 

•  *  •  •  • 

Mom  came  end  went,  and  cante,  and  broogfat  no  day,"— • 

was  evidently  founded  on  a  passage  in  Jeremiah :  ^ 

"I  looked  at  \M  earth,  and  lol  emptiness  and  desolation ;  • 
At  the  heavens,  and  thero  was  no  light 
I  saw  the  monntdns,  and  io !  they  trembled 
.  .      The  hillB,  and  they  were  shaken. 
I  beheld,  and  there  was  no  man. 
And  every  bird  of  the.  heavens  had  fled." 

In  short,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence 
of  the  Bible  on  the  poetic  literature  of  all.  the  Christian  na- 
tions. This  influence  is  creative,  siiggestive,  incorporated 
with  our  earliest  education  and  recollections,  ever  distilling, 
like  fhe  gentle  dew  and  rain. 

I  will  now  proceed  to*  consider  Hebrew  poetsy  under 
two  heads :  first,  its  eztenial  form ;  secondly,  its  essential 
chciracteristios. 

I.  What  b  the  outward  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  ?  In 
what  manner  does  it  difler  from  prose  f 

First,  not  in  inspect  to  rhyme.  There  may  be  occa> 
sionally  some  slight  tendencies  towards  the  recurrence  of 
similar  sounds  at  the  cl<?se  of  t^^e  members  of  a  verse,  but 
'  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  proverbs  or  apothegms, 


thhi  riiytno  id  iicoic(«sta1»  err  in  owixig  ^  fltot  tikt  iIhb 
t4)nninatioiis  of  many  vorbffi  md  noam  too  vubcemuailf  alike. 
Ehyme  seenw  to  be  foreign  to  tivo  g<mius  of  the  fusctcnt 
Hebrovr  poetry.  It  would  oWmd  against  its  ftimpto  majosiy 
and  depth  of  feeling. 

Secondly,  the  sacred  postry  docs  not  dtfibr  from  proso 
by  any  metrical  arrangement.  The  Hebrew  knows  noth* 
ing  of  proeody  in  the  Greek  and  Ronian  oense.  Ingenious 
and  laborious  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  a  metrical 
amingement,  whichf  as  it  is  argued,  has  been  lost.  But 
these  attempts  have  been  altogether  fruitless.  Indeed,  the 
very  idea  involves  some  degree  of  absurdity.  It  implies  a 
scientific  culture  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  which  did  not 
exist;  They  possessed  no  learned  schools,  no  settled  stand* 
ard  of  taste,  no  dialect  like  the  Attic,  capable  of  being 
moulded  just  as  a  delicate  ear  or  a  fastidious  taste  might 
prompt.  The  free  spirit  of  an  old  Hebrew  would  scorn  to 
have  his  thoughte  subjected  to  a  severe  criticism,  or  made 
obedient  to  the  nice  laws  of  euphony.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage is  almost  totally  destitute  of  the  light  and  abundant 
vocalization,^fmd  with  it  the  alternation  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  necisssary  for  a  metrical  arrangement,  being  in 
this  respect  fur  behind  the  Arabic.  The  cognate  Syriac 
has  learned  to  limit  the  verse  to  a  definite  number  of  syl- 
lables, but  it  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  syllables  internally 
as  to  quantity,  as  the  Arabic  does.  It  can  merely  forci  ith®m 
into  a  kind  of  rhythm,  by  means  of  a  certain  trochaic  lyi, 
or  change  of  voice.  .  In  such  languages  as  the  Greek, 
Sanscrit,  and  Arabic,  possessing  a  beautiful  idtemation  of 
long  and  abort  syllables,  the  rhythm  extends  its  infiuence 
.from  the  whole  down  to  every  single  lE^llable  of  the  verse- 
memboK,  In  them  a  metre  regulates  all  syllables  equally. 


Bnt  tbis  pare  metrical  or  matbem&tioal  rhythm  ia.  entirely 
foroign  to  the  Hohrovr.** 

How  then  it  the  poetry  of  the  0]d  Testament  diBtia* 
guiahed  from  the  proee  ? 

First,  the  later  poetry,  particularly,  is  distinguished  by 
the  somewhat  frequent  use  of  figures  or  devices,  such  as 
the  paronomasia,  ailiteration,  regular  succession  of  the 
tsamo  letters,  and  other  mnomonic  helps.  The  prophet 
Nahum  lias  these  words,  npjygp*  "^pr'^?*  "j^^^i,  equivalent  to 
the  English  destructfiotty  dcvastationy  desolation.  Isaiah  has 
many  of  these  plays  upon  words ;  e.  g.  ^IJ 'iri^  X'W^  V^I^i-» 
like  the  Latin  terreat  ttrram^  German  erheht^  helt ;  n^^p 
np^-jjf  npxift  oat^,  like  the  German  Bluthad,  Gutthat^  Bc' 
driickwtgt  Begliickung.  In  this  last  case  there  is  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  and  a  kind  of  metrical  harmony. 

The  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm  is  divided  into  twenty* 
two  portions,  each  of  which  begins  with  a  successive  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  verses  in  ^'.hree  chapters  of 
the  Lamentations  commence  in  iti<g  ^ame  v/ay.  In  one  chap* 
ter,  containing  sixty-six  verses,  the  first  three  verses  begin 
with  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  next  three  with  the 
second,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  Psalms  have  a  kind  of  re- 
frain or  chorus,  a  single  verse  or  sentiment  bemg  repeated 
after  certaui  intervals  of  equd  or  of  unequal  length. 

Secondly,  the  poetic  lar.guage  of  the  Hebrews  is  more 
elevated,  animated,  exuberant,  than  the  prosaic,  has  a  more 
stately  march,  retains  more  antique  terms,  and  in  general  suf- 
fers less  change.  Much  that  is  peculiar  to  the  poetic  lan« 
guage  was  evidently  preserved  by  tradition  from  primitive 
poems  which  we  cannot  now  trace.   Many  archaic  words 

•  See  4^wald  on  Hebrew  Postiy. 
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which  prow)  haa  lost  are  rotftmod  by  tho  poctit  and  a  ooo* 
sidemblo  mttnber  of  fuller  and  more  euphonious  forma  etre 
only  proMrred  in  vorae.  *^  Bold  comhioaliona  iii  tho  prop^ 
ositioD,  emphatic  collocation  of  words,  and  sententious  brenr- 
ity  in  the  diction,  avo  the  especial  indications  of  the  poet*8 
mastery  over  the  language.^*  The  poet,*'  Ewald  remwiics, 
"  may  more  freely  and  easily  allow  the  divergent  shades 
and  materials  of  the  language  of  his  immediate  home  and 
of  his  own  time  to  mingle  in  hrs  diction ;  and  while  prose  fa 
slow  to  alter  a  form  which  has  once  been  established,  the 
poetic  language  constantly  enriches  itself,  and  renews  its 
youth,  by  adopting  dialectical  peculiarities  Which  have  not 
been  admitted  into  the  prevailing  proSe,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  elemisnts  from  the  popular  iditfm,  wh'.cfa  always 
possesses  *  richel:  Varietyr"  * 

Thirdly,  but  the  great,  chatacteristic  mark  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  in  respect  to  form,  consists  in  What  is  termed  Paral- 
lelism, ^r,  by  Ewtild,  veriie-rhythm.  The  words  of  the  poet 
do  not  iflow  out  in  a  long,  uninterrupted,  uniform  series,  a^ 
in  pTode,  where  the  great  object  is  pe^rspibuity,  but  they  di- 
vide themselves  into  symmetrical  members,  aiccoirding  to 
i^e  degree  of  the  poet's  feeling.  Th6  dicdon  has  a  kind 
of  rise  and  fall,  leaping  up  and  rec^eding,  ia  modulated, 
graceful  motion.  That  the  voice  ascends  in  die  first  memi- 
bei',and  is  more  tranquil  in  the  second,  is  sometimes  indi- 
-  icated  by  the  accent  j  e.  g.  Judges  v.  12,  , 

"  Up  tbin,  ap  thin,  Debord ! 
I^p  tibes.  fip  then,  Atter  the  aong ! " 

There  is  something  similar  to  this  in  the  speeches  of  the 

American  Indians.    They  are  accustomed  to  declaim  in 
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•hoit  Mutenccm,  with  oome  appiYtmoh  towanlc  rhythm,  con> 
•tantly  reinforcing  a  centimont  by  repeating  it  in  the  same 
or  in  diflerent  language,  or  by  denying  the  opposite : 

**  If  the  white  moo  ever  entered  Lognn'n  cabin  hangiy,  and  ho  gave 
him  no  meat ; 

If  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not  —  " 

This  swell  and  ebb,  violent  or  graceful  alternation,  seems 
to  have  its  origin  in  the  nature  of  poetry,  eflpecially  that 
which  is  simple  and  original,  and  to  constitute  a  kind  of 
imperfect  substitute  for  metre  or  rhyme. 

It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  a  mere  rise  and  fall.  New 
variations  and  modifications  come  from  this  fundamental 
principle.  The  variation  may  bo  a  mere  continuation  or 
amplification  of  the  fundamental  rhythm;  or  it  may  be 
called  a  composition ;.  i.  e.  a  rhythm,  complete  in  itself,  is 
yet  treated  only  as  a  half,  and  made  to  refer  to  a  new  half, 
and  thus  a  larger,  more  complicated  and  diversified'rhythm 
is  produced ;  or  there  may  be  a  diminution  or  enfeebling 
of  the  rhythm.  These  variations  in  the  rhythm  cf  Hebrew 
poetry  are  very  inany  and  diversified.   They  are,  — 

let.  What  is  called  synonymous  parallelism,.  In  many 
c:^s  the  same  sense  which  has  been  poured  forth  in  acorn* 
plete  proposition  in  the  first  member,  rises  up  again  in  the 
second,  in  order  to  render  itsblf  more  impressive,  or  es* 
haust  itself  more  perfec'ay.  The  second  member  is  not  a 
mere  empty  repetition,  but  often  adds  completeness  and 
force:  , 

Hear,  mj  son,  the  reproof  of  thy  fetaer, 
And  n^lect  not  the  Ikw  of  thy  mothar." 

Frequently,  a  main  part  of  the  sense  of  the  fir^t  member 
is  further  unfolded  in  the  second :  ~- 
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"  Wm  laid  ito  mmurcd,  thitt  tfum  koowwtf 
Or  who  atretcbodl  orer  it  the  line  ?  " 

The  mere  dlteroation  of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  teoees 
often  produces  an  agreeable  variation,  or,  when  the  txrno 
word  ia  repeated,  its  connection  is  often  changed. 

2d.  The  second  species  has  been  nan^cd,  though  inade- 
quately,  the  synthetic  parallelism  or  rhythm.  It  is  a  less 
animated,  more  sluggish  rhythm  ;  the  seu&nce,  being  too 
long  for. one  member,  is  obliged  to  trail  itself  through  two**: 

"  The  Lord  at  thy  right  bond  ^ 
Smit«8  kings  in  the  dfty  of  his  wrath.** 

^'^la  the  synonymous  parallelism,  at  every  new  member, 
there  is  a  step  or  half'Step  backward  again,  in  order  to  set 
out  a  second  time,  with  more  force,  from  what  has  been 
already  said;  but  in  the  synthetic  parallelism,  there  is  a 
direct  advance  ** ;  *  there  is  not  so  much  an  iteration '  as  a 
progression  in  the  thought 

3d.  What  has  been  termed  the  antithetic  parallelism, 
though  that  word  embraces  only  a  part  of  what  is  included  ' 
in  the  idea.  Of  the  two  parallel  sentences,  one  is  not  merely 
an  echo  of  the  other,  nor  ah  expansion  or  accessory  of  the 
other,  but  the  two  are  antithetical ;  ooe  affirms  by  a  ne« 
gation  what  the  other  asserts  in  a  positive  form,  or  they 
have  the  form  of  protasis  and  apodosis,  or  :;ne  expresses 
the  ground  or  comparison  of  the  other ;  for  example  : 

**  A  geuUe  he«rt  is  the  life  of  tho  body. 
Bat  jealoosy  is  %  cMiker  to  the  bonas  " 

I  were  hnug^  I  woold  not  teQ  thee, 
For  the  woiid  is  mine  and  Uie  fulness  thereof" 

Sometimes  the  protasis  and  apodosis  are  at  the  same  time 

divided  in  the  two  members : 

'  •  ■ 

*  Ewald. 
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*'!?lu>y  cK>mplaInt  bnttherQ  to  nono  tii>  bdp'; 
To  Jehoyah»  bnt  he  aoffwora  them  not." 

At  the  same  timla,  it  should  be  remarked,  that,  while  this 
threefold  division  is  obviously  correct  lind  important,  yet 
there  are  many  passages  where  t\i&  distinctions  are  not  ac- 
curately observed ;  the  three  kinds  run  into  each  otheir.  In 
shorty  atoug  with  the  observance  of  a  general  law,  the  poet 
enjoyed  great  flteedom  in  respect  to  ex^omal  form ;  his  free 
spirit  moulded  his  language. 

As  an  instance  of  the  freedom  which  was  jiractisedj  we 
may  take  the  first  Psalm.  Tn  the  first  verse  there  are  three 
clausesj  and  in  the  second  two  clauses,  which  correspond 
nearly  in  sense,  and  serve  to  exhaust  the  idea.  In  the  third 
verse  we  fitid  the  leading  thought  of  the  JPsalm  ;  then  the 
thought  is  carried  forward  in  the  three  following  clauses, 
so  that  the  last  expresses  in  a  literal  manner  what  the  first 
two  had  communicated  in  a  figurative  way. 
:  Sbme  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  constructed  so  as  to  be 
sung  in  a  responsive  manner,  or  like  the  antiphonies  which 
were  chanted  in  the  time  of  Ambrose  in  the  cathedral  at* 
Milan.  The  twenty-fourth  Psalm  may  have  been  sung  in  a 
festival  procession  of  the  Levites,  as  they  dre^v  near  the 
Ancient  hill  of  Zion  ;  though  some  think  it  was  composed  in 
reference  to  *be  anticijpated  dedication  of  Soloinon^s  teihple. 
The  advaneing  procession  begiQ :  '  *  / 

"  Who  sh&Q  ascend  the  bill  of  <l^ehovah, 
And  who  shall  statid  in  Ms  holj  place 

A  company  within  the  temple,  or  on  the  top  of  the  mount, 
respond :  .  ' 

"  The  dean  of  hands  and  the  pore  of  heart, . 
Who  bath  not  lifted  cp  to  a  fidsehood  iiis  sbni, 
And  hiath  not  sworn  to  a  lie." 


Agaiii  tlie  BlitMrly  iia&9isig  Hhtmg,  As  thay  ^taw  tmt Hm 
high  ttnd  tiioiiafyd  f»ortftIti,  oMdIaim : .  > 

"  Lift  up,  ye  gates,  yohrheado,  • 
And  bo  ye  lifted  np,  eternal  doors, 
ThAi  tbe  King  of  gloiy  fnMj  tnter." 

Again  is  heard  from  within,  or  from  the  summit :  . 

"  iWnho  ie      tong  of  gloiy  1 »» 

The  response  instantly  returns : 

"  Jehovah,  strong  and  migh^, 
JehoTah,  mightj  in  battle." 

•  The  summons  is  h^ard  once  more: 

«  Lift- up,  ye  gates,,  your  beads, 
And  lift  ye  up,  doon  of  etemi^, 
That  the  &ag  of  glory  may  enter.** 

Again  the.  question  rings : 

«  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ?  " 

As  the  pageant  crosses  the'  threshold,  the  final  response  is 
given : 

, .  "Jehovah,  God  of  hosts. 

He  is  the  Sng  of  gloiy." 

Our  next  inquiry  relates  to  the  dassifieatim  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  Can  it  be  arranged  into  sp^ifie  divisions,  like  the 
£pic,  Dmniatie,  Pastoral,  and  Descrip^ve  poetiy  of  thi^ 
Gi^ks?  Some  have  called  the  Ptetateucb  ati  ispic ;  the 
poem  of  Job,  a  drama  or  an  epic ;  Ecolesiastes,  a  philosoph- 
ical poem,  like  t!mt  of  Lucretius,  or  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ; 
Solomon's  Song,  an  idyl';  die  Lamentations,  an  elegy. 

But  it  is  evident  af  first  sight,  thtit  the  Hebrew  poetry 
will  not  tolerate  any  such  artificial  distinction.  The  poet 
ivdiild  fee!  iOie  s&mis  YepUghatiito  to  ,a  dcie  arrange- 
mm  df  thiiiMto]^,  fh&t  hd  would  tb  the):iih»slde»  s^yaie 
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or  metco.  His  «ong  comen  out  Drom^bia  own  imttgii^ktive 
nature.  He  does  not  sit  down  thoughtfully,  like  Milton 
or  Wordsworth,  to  construct  an  epic  or  an  ode.  The  fire 
buraa  in  his  breast,  and  it  must  flame  forth.  Hio  dearest 
friend  is  slain  in  battle.  His  feelings  naturally  take  an 
elegiao  form : 

**  GsmiDe  of  lorael,  slain  on  thy  monntai  tu  I 
Voiy  dejur  wait  thou  to  me; 
WonderM  was  thy  loTQ  to  me, 
Pasjdng  the  loro  of  women." 

The  poet  happens  to  be  on  Lebanon  in  a  storm ;  the  blu»i 
Bfeditorranean  is  open  before  him,  and  lus  feelings  prompt 
tho  loAy  lyric : 

"Jebordi  is  on  the  mighty  waters ; 
Th«  God  of  i^oiy  dtnndereth ;  . 
Tho       of  Jehovah  divideth  the  flames  of  fire.** 

The  sight  of  flocks  lying  on  the  green  grass,  or  drinking 
fifom  ibs  xmilet  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  good  shep- 
herd, ghres  to  his  thoughts  a  sweet,  pastoral  simplicity : 

**  Jebonh  is  my  shepherd  i 
I  Shan  not  want." 

At  anoCher  time,  flie  wonders  of  aQcient  story,  how  Je- 
hOTtth  made  adl  the  powen  of  nature  work  in  behalf  of  his 
ebos^n;^8ople,ledhimto8ay:  " 

'  "ItisapleftMnitiiing 
;  I  '         To  mdEO  mention  in  tiie  morning  <^  Ay  merqr,  < 
of  Ay  ftithMoess  in  the  nigh^ 
On  a  tuHrtringed  haip,  and  on  a  lyre, 
With  the  mimnnxipg  soonds  of  die  haip.** 

• .  From  thei9@(  ^examples  we  .  may  see  how  the  oeeaiion 
«4«(8(d$eid  >thd  v|>o@try.   The  Jyric  element,  or  the  pastoral, 
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m  the  idlogiaoiCharacterijBGB  the  production,  aocolxling  to  the 
state  of  the  pOet^«  feelings,  or  his  outward  oircun  ncesi 
Yet  he  would  not  be  confined  to  either  of  theae,  at  ny 
other  form.  Light  suddenly  shone  on  the  darkness  of  his 
«oul,  and  the  moaning  elegy  passes  in  a  moment  into  tho 
loftiest  song  of  triumph.  The  book  of  Psalms  is  often 
termed  a  lyrical  anthology;  yet  no  small  |#art  of  it  is  in  the 
tardily  moving  didactic  s^le,  hardly  differing  from  prose,  ex- 
cept in  the  recurrence  of  the  parallelism  and  the  position  of 
the  accents.  So  tht  book  of  Isaiah  contains  not  less  than 
half  a  dozen  distinct  species  of  poetry,  sometimes  itilStm 
the  compass  of  two  ot  tiiree  chapters.  : 

If  Hebrew  poetry  will  admit  of  any  classification,  the 
best  arrangement^  perhaps,  is  into  Lyric  and  Didactic. 

1.  L3rrical  Poetry.  "This  sp^ies  of  poetry,'*  says 
Ewald,  **  is  universally  the  first  Mnd  which  arises  am^Mig 
any  people. .  It  is  so  according  to  its  nature ;  for  it  is  the 
daughter  of  the  moment,  of  sudden  feelings,  of  deep  aofl 
fiery  emotions.  It  is  eo  in  point  of  time  also;  the'idiovt 
,  lyric  is  the  most  permanent,  imperishable  part  of  poetiy, 
the  first  and  the  last  effusion  of  tiie  poetic  mood,  like  an 
indestructible  fountain,  which  may  at  any  time  begin  to 
flow  afVesb  ;  it  is  therefore,  of  necessiiy,  tiie  oldest  kind 
of  poetry  among  all  nations,  and  the  one  which  >^  first 
establishes  a  poetic  art  md  form,  and  paves  ib&  msy  im 
all  other  kinds  of  poetry.  If  epic,  poetry  was,  in  ceitaia 
natioas,  committed  to  writing  at  an  eariter  pisriod  Siaa 
lyrical,  it  does  not  foUorw  that  the  lyrical  arose,  aa  to  its 
primary  elements,  kter  than  the  epic.  Th6  eturliest  bagia> 
nisgs  of  lyrical  poetiy  may  have  vanished  without  leaT« 
iikg  a  tirace  behind."  "Suddennei»  of  emotion  aiid  dt 
aetj  infeasi^  and  nvacity  of  simple  and  irreprlsssibte'^I*' 
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:t~>  th«Mi  err  the  peviulmrities  of  the  Semitio  nations,  lyrical 
^t*  by  birth«  not  epic."  **  LyfiQal  poetsy  bao  tho  widest 
Mftd  ,nio»t  manifold  compttRs»  drawing  ipto  its  spherQ  eyery 
gosh  of  thought  and  erootioD^  and  aaoK^pdiog  from  tb<^  brief- 
Oft  anatchea  of  aoogt  up  to  greii^  hymtta  .of  victory  and 
ftfaiae,^^  It  Uvea  «nd  movea  in  feeling.  I;  cafii^ot  oxjis|t  in 
oaere  thought  A  process  of  reflection  would  bo  Hital  to 
it.  The  only  intollectuai  power  with  which  it  deeply  sym* 
pathises*  »i  the  imaginatioo. 

Am  eaiMDtial  pcouIbrUy  of  lyrical  poetry  is.ia  ihe  fonn. 
It  presupposes  the  song  to  be  melpdis^df  to  bo  both  suog 
mod  pUyed*  Tfios^  songs  which  were  not  c^pted  for 
musical  peirformanoe  were  evidently  imitations  of  an  estab* 
liabed  pattem.  The  distinctive  title  of  a  lyric  song  if  ^1p|P , 
which  occurs  in  the  inocriptiona  of  the  l^rgisr  pumber  of 
IMms.  It  is  translated  by  Septuagint  ^h^ft^t  from 
ajf^XquTf  to.  touch  or  stride  the  st^g^  It  corresponds  mojns 
jexaetly,  however,  fo  fiAM,  &  melodious,  song,  to  be  sung 
|o  some  musical  instrument  Th^  word  S^D^o  probably 
means  a  judicious  or  skilful  melodious  soQg,>^{i  song  to 
be  poifformed  with  nice  n^usic&l  skilL  ^ 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Dn;^9,  which  occurs  in  the 
,ltelfs  to  fix  PoJms,  is  unknown.  It  has.  been  conjectured 
it  comes  from  fiQ|,  like  B^,  and  means  gold^  a 
ssurar  species^  the  best  lyric  song. . 
i  .  .  Tht  lyrip  song  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  species, 
dt  which  the  principal  are  the  following : 
.  Ist.  n^^,  hyfiiin,  ei  song  of  joy,  triumph,  gnUitu^Qt  per* 
fogrmed  hy  dte  whole  congregation,  solecioly  simg  ip  i^e 
Ifmple,  comp<KBed  with  especial  care,  and  the  mostipapps. 
iag  of  «U:  }ym  pioductioos,  in  solejqon  frimmfmrntcm" 


puxHoA  with  dancing  <«reU  sa  mono.  Tbo  Iririnn  rna^  iuk 
thtt  ahonre  of  tho  R«d  Sea,  the  triumphal  hjmm  of  DebonUi 
attd  Barak,  tho  numeroua  tomple  aonga,  the  Ealiolojalk 
Fralnts,  Bonga  of  praise  to'  Jehovah  aa  the  God  of  mxxm 
and  nationa,  aro  apecimena.  '  * 

2d.  The  aecond  aubdivisio?  ia  the  r\jy>f  a  diige; 

diten  beginning  with  an  exclamadon  of  grief,  aa  fR,  ek  t 
ah  I  and  probably  dtstingoiahed  by  peculiar  nielody  and 
inatrumonto.  Heioea  and  beloved  firienda  xrem  oelebratied 
with  auch  elegies.  Songs  of  moaming  for  the  cakoiitiea 
oif  the  country  gradually  received  thia name;  e.  g .  Piawlcaa 
adiv.,  be.,  bodii.  Jeremiah  at  last  unitea  all  possible  moorning 
and  lamentation  in  a  large  and  skilfully  constructed  bodk 
on  the  &11  of  Jerusalem. 

8d.  The  idyl,  Paalm  zlv.,  ia  inscribed  n*int  Tf^,  aong  of 
loves,  describing,  under  the  image  of  an  Oriental  weddi!%, 
the  glories  of  the  Messiah^a  reign. 

There  is  great-  mmilari^  between  this  prdductkm  awd 
Solomon'a  Song,  die  latter  being  a  full  and  beandM  devel* 
opment  of  what  is  in  the  former  wrapped  up  in  si  germ. 
There  ia  in  the  latter  the  addition  of  a  drama^  «IetBfliDt. 
Tl>e  change  of  the  chief  penona  in  the  dialogue  ia  very 
almple.  A  maiden  called  die  Shulamite  ia  die  chief  Wf^tk* 
er ;  next  to  her,  ESng  Solomon  and  &  chorus  <^  wonean 
hia  court  play  the  principal  parts.  In  the  inibordsnats  seasMS 
aome  odter  persons  t^j^pear.  "  'Hie  treatment  of  the  iUb> 
ject  18  ardeasly  love^and  charming,  and  baa  a  sublitBil 
ease  and  aimplici^.**    '  ;  . 

4di.  IfiseellaiMtons, — »(mgs  in  which  there  k  ntire^  ptsn* 
01^  irony,  aa  IHialmi  nv.,  Im.,  boxiL ;  aon^  ezpniHiBg 
isolated  uapiesatona  and  >»ntimenta,  abort  dcweripdoiia, 
depksdng^  with  lyric  fervor  some  mozoentoin  e«perienoi»  w 
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iiisd  pmyemt  .  some  «f 'tto .  Fssdimi^'  'h9^ev@r«  .with 
tlik  iitiscriptba,  0^7 1^  ^n^my^f  jeisote  mm 

josl^y  tilie  ftppUo^on  of  prayer  &6  them.  . . 

«  1^  Didactic  Poetry.  Tha  otbsr  great  division  19  XHdbc* 
or  i.wj^t  E^ld  i&sm  Gnomic  Poetry.  calmer 
snqf^QQ^Qt,  fii«»domtio!i4  @sid  trsuaquil  attetsticn  ito  pr(^]rtiop, 
l^vaE  la  the  jdiotioa,  and  the  composition  is  siot  ic  general 
h&  accompanied  .by  sc<"|(  and  ssmic ;  but  the  eloval^ 
(^til»dat  adopto  the  be&utiful  form  Whidli  poetry  has  oofio 
®!!Ctl0!£^,  bscau^it  is  the  one  which  adequately  conis* 
epOsds  [|o  it**  The  dtdaoUo  poet  is  distioguished  ftom 
Ito  .p^Eophst  I^  iUi^,  th&t  be  does  fiot  appear  publicly  bo^ 
fore  the  people,  nor  aim  to  produce  a  jSoomentary  im^ 
ptemm  as  an  orator.  Hm  kind  of  poetry  among  ihe 
^bi®w9  evidently  commenced  with  Solomon.  It  was  the 
period  of  peace,  extended  commerce,  art,  reflection,  when 
$h@^{i^  could  j^ther  up  the  esperiesHQee  of  the  past,  and 
embody  them  in  pithy  Mayings,  aharp  apo^egms,  in9traotii?e 
^It^ries,  or  spsmd  l3mm  but  in  a  kind  of  phUosophlf^ 

Bids^ctis  pcs^try  includes,  Srst,  the  popular  provcrba,  cou- 
toielng  iostnicdon  or  confirming  a  truth,  with  great  point 
ssd  fc2?svlty.  Every  ehort,  pithy  verse  forma  s  mhoh,  con? 

©  cos^pletO'  Esnso.  by-itsqlf,'  and  may  bo  applied  &t 
pb^iil0.  Jt  includf^,  mcondly,-  longer  pie^s,  of  an  ,ad- 
p^^i%siy«  Qiutadcal  tono,  comparisons  e$nd  motupbors 
worked  out  at  length,  sometimes  with  a  dramatic  iate^iv 
chast^  of  dklogue.  Bomotime^  a  pieca  of  Am  MM  anight 
eombibe  a  lyrkal  element,  and  might  be  &vm  armnged  -to 
B^^s^.-  ■  Finally^'we  have  in  the  book  of  Ecc!ssksi03  o. 
Miad  •■'©f  ^Mlcssphisai  ■  discussion,  wher©  •  the'.!^afch  .eftor 
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^heine  ti^  ^ustoTf,  as  &  mom!i@ti  lays 
ee^t^Qoes.^  pTaotioai  iiiaxiiM9  which  Bhonld  ^(cSmsvsiiin 
The  book  cff  Job  does  not  appear  to  come  ^j^t^  li^ 
eitl^r  of  the  two  great  .divisicQs  of  Hebiow  po^lliy;  -  It^ms 
epki  features,  li  has  a  be^mng,  middle  ead^.r 
unities  «^  tlme,,pIao8»^d  subject  It.hmii^: 
oao  great  thought,  arou&d  which  all  others  ^stpvplvo. 
much  of  the  chaim  pf  a  Isvoly.  dmsna*  The  -.msfiim.mi 
chamcte»  which  appear-  in  it  have  markied^  ^haviifjIeiliisM^ 
diflerencss.  The  book  has  greojt  resembl&Dce  to  a  Greek 
tragedy,  e.  g.  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles.  Agaiji,  It  is  a 
wonderful  compoBiiion  for  its  lyrical  feelln^g.  In  pathos,  in 
io%  '%^  of  imaginad(»i,  in  delicate  Ims^ey*  it  tg&ds 
e,  TOiy  high  rank*  Then  it  has  brief,  sententioijis  proTezI^ 
sometimes  extending  into  lengthened  eshort&ticm  oijd  hig^iy 
wrought  descriptions.  It  may  also  be  viewed  wad&S'  l&e 
%ht  .of  an  earnest,  phiiosopMcal  diecumoq,  psopousidisig 
important  and  most  diiScult  tbeologbai  pioMem  ;i:mi'  Wley 
m  it  that  a  perfect  Being  permit:  the  ^tod  an 
00  a^cted,  end  the  wickpd  to  be  happy  F  The  bock  ^kMM^ 
tho  higlK^  rtach  .of  all  Hebrew  poetsyond  arii'  -  - :  /■ '  - ' 

S.  Im^  proceM  ^  itesril©  ©sms  of  the  prfsfflipai'  m* 
_torti3lc!iaracteristic3'cf  iIcbrQ"SJ'.p{^tiy,©om9  of  tliQidislk* 
guishing  peculiarides  in  iho  ^oug^  or  subjej^«mati@r/'  ""'^<' 
.  .  The  &vst  wimh  I  will  name  is,- that  it  is  .Orien$a!.-  '!W®£^ 
we  ign^mst  of  the  mtife  plac®  of  th^'Writsrs^-wet^'^^mM 
?@ccg&ize  .<m  svery  page  of  their  productlsms Mf'^i&QM 
mtt  of  thought.  I^ero  are  no  traces  of  cuMvafl^  ^siass^ 
or  of  KiSnsd  pbilosopMcal  specdatlaa,  of  calm  K;feietiOia--cy 
of  logtcal  deduction.   In  spirit  ^nd  in  It  is  ^ss^pss^ 


'^^0^  BBBtfiW  roxtftv. 

^M^IIy  Eajrtera.  It  aU>undBin  uoexpecied  ptiraonificationn, 
In  apcwtn^phea  whieh  might  be  alaiost  caUed  audacious,  in 
Allegories  that  are  often  carried  almost  to  the  verge  of  e:> 
tx&iraganoe^     \  '  » 

"Hie  Arabian  poet  describes  the  tose  as  pale  from  envy 
at  Meing  the  Vermilion  tint  of  the  beautiful  Zerab^  the  jas* 
mime  ioddenii  from  rage  at  beholding  the  v;hiteness  of  her 
oomjplexion ;  tlie  nighdngale  is  silent  from  despair  as  he 
Hutens  to  a  song  sweeter  than  his  own.  In  like  inanner  the 
Hebrew  jk  ot  inquires : ' 

<*  Who  is  ehe  that  lookelb  ibrth  like  tbe  morning  ) 
Fair  as -the  moon,  dew  as  the  snn, 
Terrible  as  an  army  in  battle  array  1 " 

Aaeaioh  is  made  through  all  the  realms^of  nature,  a  tax  is 
Imd  on  all  visible  objects,  to  fumbh  comparisons  which 
will  heighten  her  beauty  and  make  her  the  object  of  uni* 
^n»l' admiration. 

lilie  Arabian  poet  calls  precipitation  the  mother  of  re- 
pentance ;  the  traveller,  lihe  son  of  the  road ;  words,  the 
daizghteni  of  the  Mps ;  prudence,  the  daughter  of  reflection. 
^The  Hebrew  names  singing-women  the  daughters  of  song  i 
smelling-botiles,  the  daughters  of  perfume;  branches,  the 
daughters  of  a  tree. 

The  de^iiptions  of  fisivorite  animals  form  a  considerable 
fart  of  Oriental  poetiy.  The  Arabian,  when  he  would  in- 
terest ns  in  the  timid  gazelle,  frightened  bytike  si^t  of 
'hunters  and  the  cry  of  their  hounds,  pbrtmys  the  kbft- 
iness  and' mildness  of  her  eye,  the  delicacy  and  gracefhlneas 
of  iter  neck,  the  whiteoeas  of  her  skin,  and  the  quivering 
of  her  .  Hmbiii  exhausted  with  fatigue.  .  In  words  relating  to 
Ihe  4iun^  creation,  the  Arabic  lai^^age  ii^  wonderfully 
cqnous.  It  has  sometimes  been  denominated  the  camel 
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lapguBge,  it  Ifot  9p  ijMjDy  pof^iP^iKae^  |tp  tbiit  «Mum^V  It  j^s 
tte^M  R»id  tQ  hayo  five  hun<jineici  mmw  Qt  eptlttets  foTiithQ 
lioDf  iRod  tw^  hjindired  for  wrpents. 

Tho  ddluneation  of  the  horoe,  the  bftwk,  tbo  f)a{j^o»  iIki  bip- 
popotjamus,  in  th©  Uook  of  Job,  are  procM^Iy  ouch  jsfl  WXvM 
captr.vate  the  Bedaween  or  the  Koprda  of  the  present  ^f, 

Mr.  X^ayari),  fiutl^r  of  the  researches  at  Niii4veh«  infta» 
ttpn^llmtjaqi  Arab  Qheikh  pf  bis  ai?quaint^C9  wius  the  pprjqier  ' 
of «  horse  of  matchless  beauty.  Her  daip,  who  died  mlwal 
ton  years  before,  was  the  celebrated  Kiibleb*  whose  re- 
pown  extended  from  the  sources  uf  the  Khab<w  to  the  eod 
of  the  Arabian  prompntoiy,  a^id  the  day  whone  de«.th  Js 
^e  epoch  from  which  the  Arabs  pf  Mesopotai)f^i«l.  now  dftte 
0ie  events  cpncernuig  their  tribe.  .  ;. 

The  highest  i^eas  of  h^piness  in  ofiind  of  eoi 
ental  are  associated  with  freshness  »nd  yerfliiife,  Jlt»'f^/^vi^; 
mxim  among  the  Arabs,  says  ^ir  Williana  i9m9tii»fi^  1^jik^:.t4il^ 
three  most  charming  objects  ,i»  luiture  «W  a  gmn  pm4pfWtdl^  Afit 
ft  clear,  rivulet,  jand  a  bea^tiful  woman,  ^  the  -fl^w^  i^L 
of  tbesp  three  c^cts  at  pne  and  the  samp  tdaie  laff^riJft  j^t  ^eH^fi*^*!^ 
greatest;  delight  inijoi^njsible,  Hebrew  poej^  yf^^xi^Mr't*^^  *^ 
a  country  where  i^in  aAd  living  fpuotai^s  of  wi^er  9fe  tho^^^  ' 
gr^aitest  of  earthly  blessings;  How  mucb  of  the  mp^t  beau- 
^ifwl  iqa^ges^  pf  the  prpphet#  is  drawn  frp^l  this  fKpKSsI 
"A  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding«{^ape  fipPd  tb$».wind«  an^  » 
cpv^Dr(Mn  the  tempest,  as  riyero  of  :^itJteir  ii>  9.  diy  plfkpe* 
and  as  the  shadow  of  a  ^^at  nw^k  A  : 
The^lpripus  Jehoviab  yirpnld  ,be^  in  ^e  <(^onsuii)n)iQtiil»ft  hif 
goodness,  VHiii  a  place  of  broad  riyers  and  fftreajBos.  'p» 
city  seen  by  John  in  Apocalyptic  vision  could  ivH  bP  cPfl^r 
plete  without  a  pure  river  of  living  water,  with  trees  ever 
green  on.its  banks. 
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But  it  -  i«  unnoemsarjr  to  pursue  this  point  Airtheh  The 
OQtifo  texture  and  spirit  ot  Hebrew  poetry  demonstrate  it  to 
bo  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  never  could  havo  oecn  written  hy 
mxoh  gooen  aa  Virgil  or  Horace,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
Hebit^ws.  It  bears  the  most  indubitable  marks  that  it  was 
written  in  the  country  where  it  professes  to  have  been 
written^  It  has  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  poetry  of 
Homer  than  to  that  of  any  other  classical  author,  and  he 
was  prollably  an  Asiatic. 

The  s(Miond  trait  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  wonderful  sim« 
plici^.  It  jpoBsesses  a  simplicity,  a  transparency,  a  child- 
like oheerfulness,.  hardly  found  elsewhere,  a  sublime  nutu« 
ralue88>  which  as  yet  knows  little  of  strict  art  "  When 
compared  with  the  poetry  of  other  nationsj-  it  appears  to 
belong  to  a  simple^  more  youthful  period  of  humanity,  to 
gush  forth  from  an  inward  fulness  of  emotion  and  grace  of 
aeiilfiment,  and  to  be  not  at  all  concerned  about  external 
orcaaient  aad  strict  laws  of  art"  * 

The  book  of  Genesu  is  very  attractive  on  account  of  this 
quality,  particulariy  in  the  original.  Its  artless,  unpretend- 
ing namtives  are  inimitable,  unless  it  be  in  the  pages  of 
Homer.  A  quarto  volume  was  published  in  1659,  by  Pro- 
fet»or  James  Duport  of  Cambridge,  England,  a  principal 
ob^t  of  which  is  to  cite  the  anal<^us  passages  in  Homer 
aoKi  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

A  tMM  cheiracteristip  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  its  vivacity. 
With  whatever  deficiencies  it  is  chargeable,  no  ond  oan 
cbmplnba  oC  its  dulneiss.  Its  genius,  its  whole  movement, 
is  spirited,  perhaps  beyond'  that  of  any  Occidentel  poetry. 
This  is  owing  to  several  causes. 
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0  The ,  Iftngunge  i«  AlU  of  life.  Iia  entire  utructtira  is  rs* 
nwrkably  fitted;  for  lyrical  effect.  The  verb;  ndapteiJ!  to 
eixpress  every  variety  of  action  and  passion,  contains  the 
substance  of  the  language.  It  is  developed  in  some 
spocts  more  fully  than  any  W<°;8tem  dialect.  The  verb  is 
wonderfully  expresaivo.  The  number  of  adjectives  and  ab- 
stract nouns  is  extremely  small.  And  these  are  mostly  de* 
rived  from  verbs,  or  are  themselves  infinitives,  and  paslake 
of  the  living  nature  of  their  root.  In  the  English  language 
the  great  number  of  particles  is  a  serious  impediment  to.  the 
£i«e  movement  of  poetry.  Prepositions  and  other  connec- 
tives impart  logical  precision  to  a  sentence,  but;  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  its  fire  and  enei^.  The  Hebrew  particles  are. 
veiy  fer  and  some  of  them  exhibit  a  doubly  compound 
relation,  and  thus  greatly  contribute  to  the  vivacity  of  a 
sentence.  .  : 

Again,  tiie  poet  was  not  educatedvin  the  schools.  A  life 
of  cloistered  meditation  was  iiinknown  to  him.*  His  days 
were  crowded  with  great  events.  David^vfttim  the  time  of 
his  conflict  with  the  Philistme  till  his  deaths  ha^  scarcely 
a;  moment  of  rest.  He  poured  forth  his  plaintive  songs 
when  hunud  as  a  partridge  on  the  mountains,  in  a  cave 
watched  by  his  unrelenting  foe,  or  when  driven  from  his 
throne,  an  exile  beyond  Jordan,  or  when  marehmg  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army.  Consequently,  his  imageiy 
would  be  that  of  external 'nature,  colored  by  the  deep  and 
Varied  emotions  of  his  heart.  The  prominent  objcicts  in 
Palestine  would  strongly  arrest  his  attention,  and  erery- 
wber6  reappear  in  his  poems.  The  case  was  ooi  nxat^rially 
difiereat  with  oth&r  great  poets.  Habakkuk  seems  to  have 
written  amid  the  horrors  of  a  C^dean  invasion.  Jeremiah 
was  in  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Babylonians. 


Ho  poured  fbrth  his  wailing  notes  as  he  Wandered  over  the 
6dheis>  of  Solomon^s  temple,  amid  sounds  and  sights  that 
would  have  agonized  a  heart  less  tender  than  his  own. 
The  restless  life  of  the  poet  is,  therefore,  a  principal  cause 
of  the  choice  of  his  figures  and  of  the  impetuous  movement 
of  his  verse.  One  conversant  with  the  sterner  exhibitions  of 
otktward  nature,  or  harassed  by  conflicting  emotions^  vi^otild 
naturally  adopt  a  vivacious  diction. 

Again,  the  lively  style  is  in  part  owing  to  th0  condensed 
brevity  of  many  of  the  poems.  Some  of  the  writers  ^ould 
seem  almost  to  make  it  an  object  to  use  as  few  words  as 
pONisible.  The  burdened  heart  would  not  allow  them  to 
Mop  fully  to  express  the  ideai  Their  spiritual  vision  darted 
im  fapidly  from  object  to  object,  to  permit  them  to  linger 
e»n  the  mere  costume  of  the  thought.  The  entire  books  of 
Nahum,  Hoaea,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  some  of  the  Psalms, 
£tte -written  in  an  exceedingly  abrupt  and  condensed  style. 
Thes  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm  includes  a  kind  of  epic  poem 
m  seven  verdes,  much  more  being  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  than  is  expressed  in  words. 

A  fourth  marked  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  Muse  is 
patiios.  Perhaps  this  point  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  with  Greek  poetry.  The  causes  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Hebrew  can  be  shown  in  a  number  of  particu- 
larfl(.  The  Jew  had  a  warmer  afiection  for  his  native  land 
than  the  Greek.  The  latter  was  restless,  aspiring,  disposed 
to  seek  his  fortunes  wherever  he  could  find  them,^ — an  ex- 
act prototype  of  a  large  part  of  our  own  population,  ever  in 
sekrah'for  ^me  new  Dorado.  Greek  odonies  voluntarily 
established  themselves  in  Bactria,  almost  on  the  western 
borders  of  China.  Our  interest  in  Xenophon^s  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  is  greatly  weakened  tOn^rds  the  close, 
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when  we  seo  the  indifllbronce  of  the  aoldiera  in  relation  toi 
their  old  home.  But  the  Jew  would  not  leave  his  native  soil 
till  he  was  torn  from  it ;  ho  had  little  curiosity  to  tempt  him 
away,  every  inducement  to  stay  at  home.  This  rooted  at> 
tachment  to  the.  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Holy  Land  is  in* 
wrought  into  much  of  his  poetry. 

Again,  the  Jew  had  purer  and  stronger  domestic  aSec- 
tions  tlion  the  Greek.  This  is  owing  greatly  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Hebrew  possessed  the  true  religion,  while  the  my- 
thology and  political  institutions  of  the  Greeks  exerted  in 
many  respects  a  debasing  influence  on  the  social  character. 
The  direct  tendency  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  was  to  meiige 
the  family  in  the  State.  No  matter  what  became  of  the 
household,  if  the  Commonwealth  flourished.  The  social 
state  was  no  better  in  Athens.  There  was  little  to  choose 
betneen  the  slave  and  the  free  woman.  The  twenty  thou* 
sand  freemen  lived  in  public  almost  exclusively.  They 
were  on  board  the  ships,  or  strollmg  in  the  market,  or  in 
the  walks  of  the  Lyceum  and  the  Academy.  Pure  domes* 
tic  feeling,  as  a  general  thing,  did  not  exist.  Of  course  tiie 
national  poetry  must  sufibr. 

The  religion  of  the  Hebi?ews  was  fitted  to  awaken  intense 
emotions.  It  presented  the  true  God  to  the  Hebrew  in  such 
a  light,  as  to  elicit  feelings  to  which  the  Greek  was  a  stran* 
ger.  A  poet  who  could  pen  the  fifty-first  Psalm  must 
have  possessed  a  bouI  of  the  deepest  susceptibility  and  ten* 
demess.  The  tide  of  emotion  will  rise  in  accordance  with 
the  elevation  and  profoundness  of  the  thought.  If  the  He* 
brew  was  admitted  to  a  higher  region  of««Qpceptlon,  hb 
emotions  would  in  a  great  measure  correspond. 
'  The  question  discussed  in  the  book  of  Job  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  theological  science.  Why  does  not  a  just 
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God  treat  men  in  tho  present  life,  according  to  their  char" 
aoter  ?  Why  d6es  vice  so  oflen  go  unpunished  ?  Job^s 
friends  cut  the  Jmot  by  denying  the  fact.  To  uphold  their 
side  of  the  questiop,  they  misrepresented  the  general  expe- 
rience of  man.  Job  felt  the  difficulty,  but  could  not  solvo 
it.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  and  he 
could  not  see  why  he  was  visited  with  such  unparalleled 
sufi^rings.  To  the  depth  of  emotion  consequent  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  theological  question,  the  whole  compass  of 
Graek  poetry,  perhaps,  supplies  no  parallel.  The  wretched 
fortunes  of  CBdipus  or  Medea  could  not  possibly  create  such 
a  conflict. 

f*  My  face  is  red  witb  weeping, 
And  on  my  eyelashes  is  the  shadow'of  death, 
Not  for  any  violence  in  my  hands, 
And  my  prayer  is  pore ; 
O  earth,  cover  not  my  blood, 
And  let  there  be  no  place  to  hide  my  cry  I " 

The  eighty-eighth  Psalm  is  a  specimen  of  elegiac  paint- 
ing of  inconsolable  sorrow,  with  which  but  few  compositions 
can  be  compared.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  re- 
markable for  unafiected  pathos,  for  sorrow  delic&iely  ex- 
pressed and  that  refuses  to  be  comforted.  The  passages 
in  Greek  poetry  which  approach  nearest  to  them  in  pathos 
are  the  elegies  of  Tyrtseus,  a  scene  in  QSdipus  'Coloneus, 
where  the  blind  old  man  complains  to  his  heart-stricken 
daughter,  and  scenes  in  the  Iliad  which  describe  the  death 
of  Priam,  or  the  grief  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus. 

The  fifth  JPfrked  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  is 
sublimity.  In  the  quality  of  beauty,  especially  in  all  which 
regards  the  form,  Greek  poetry  has  doubtless  the  advan- 
tage. Greece  has  a  finer  climate  than  Palestine.  The 
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couDtiy  18  SO  situated  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  defended 
by  mountains  on  its  north,  interlocked  and  elegantly  Varie- 
gated by  seas  and  islands,  as  to  produce  a  temperature' cOld 
enough  to  brace  the  intellect  without  benurinbing  it,  and 
'warm  enough  to  call  into  play  the  finer  affections  of  the 
soul,  without  wastuig  its  energies  in  a  soft  efieminacy.  All 
the  literary  productions  of  the  Greeks,  the  poetry  particu- 
larly, bear  witness  to  the  purity  add  elasticity  of  the  atmos> 
phere. 

The  Greek  language,  too,  is  far  better  fitted  for  a  grace- 
ful literature  than  the  Hebrew.  It  is  more  flexible,  proba- 
bly, than  any  other  dialect  ever  spoken  by  man.  It  is  most 
exactly  fitted  to  those  who  were  said  to  be  bom  with  a  love 
of  beautiful  forms  and  sweet  sounds.  The  love  for  beaifty 
among  the  Greeks  was  cultivated  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. In  an  old  ode,  ascribed  to  Simonides,  the  first  of 
the  four  wishes  was  to  be  healthy,  the  second  to  be  beau- 
tiful, the  third  to  be  rich  honestly,  the  fourth  to  be  gay  and 
merry  with  one's  firiends.  Beauty  was  an  excellence  which 
led  to  fame ;  every  beautiful  person  sought  to  be  known. 
Some  persons  were  characterized  by  a  particular  name, 
derived  from  some  beautiful  part  of  the  body ;  e.  g.  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  was  called,  from  the  beauty  of  hb  eyelids, 
XapmffKif^apos^  on  whose  lids  the  Graces  dwell.  At  Sparta, 
Lesbos,  Parrhasia,  the  women  contended  for  the  prize  of 
beauty.  The  Hebrew  has  so  many  gutturals,  sibilants,  and 
other  harsh  letters,  as  to  make  the  enunciation  rather  grat- 
ing  and  monotonous. 

Another  important  circumstance  was,  tlramie  Jews  were 
intended  to  be  a  religious  people,  not  a  commercial  or 
a  liteirary  community,  but  to  act  as  a  depositary  of  the 
Divine  Word.  A  variety  of  «9xpedient8  were  adopted  to 
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tpinliicte  oU  articlos'of  luxury  iuidl''Gxtravaganco.  Tho  later 
prophets  utter  frequent  complaints  agaiuet  a  voluptuous 
style  of  house  architecturOf  music*  and  livings  which  was 
creepmg  in  at  Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  It  is  hurdly  necoa- 
sary  to  say  how  totally  unlike  were  the  Greeks.  All  things' 
conspired  to  make  them  a  nation  of  beautiful  artists  and 
highly  cultivated  poets  and  scholars ;  of  course,  their  poetry 
would  possess  a  grace,' a  flexibility,  a  finer  texture  and 
outward  form,  than  any  Oriental  poetry  could  aspire  to. 

But  in  regard  to  sublimity  the  circumstances  were  dif- 
ferent Though  Palestine  is  not  so  beautiful  a  country  as 
Greece,  yet  it  is  better  fitted  to  awaken  emotions  of  grand- 
eur. One  can  stand  on  Lebanon,  and  over  the  level  bosom 
of  the  Mediterranean  see  the  sun  setting  without  an  inter- 
vening object  The  same  sun,  rising  over  the  wide  desert 
south  of  Judea,  awakens  a  peculiar  class  of  emotions,  with 
which  nothing  Grecian  can  be^compared.  Tempests,  thun- 
der, lightning,  have  a  more  terrible  commission  to  perform 
in  Palestine  than  in  Greece.  • 

Again,  the  Hebrew  poets  are  more  entirely  the  children 
of  nature.  They  may  sometimes  offend  against  what  Vol- 
taire or  Lord  Chesterfield  would  call  good  taste.  But  they 
are  sure  to  rise  higher  than  the  fastidiously  cultivated.  Athe- 
nian. Their  figures  are  bolder,  the  current  of  their  thought 
more  impetuous,  their  aspimtions  freer,  than  would  have 
been  possible,  if  they  had  been  thinking  of  the  laws  of  har- 
mony or  of  the  canons  of  taste.  The  ^  trallelism  is  pecu* 
liarly  the  product  of  nature.  It  could,  rise  suddenly  into  a 
climax,  or  an||^ne  member  against  another  in  the  sharp- 
est antithesis,  or  it  would  admit  of  a  continued  serie,<)  of  the 
boldest  personifications.  What  made  the  Greek  a  i>eauti- 
ful  poe^  detracted  to  a  certain,  extent  from  his  lyrical  powe^. 
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But  tho  groatt  inestimable  advantage  for  the  Hebrew  wa« 
hio  religion.  He  did  not  look  at  the  courae  of  nature,  as 
the  Greek  did,  through  the  medium  of  an  inconsistent  or 
ridiculous  mythology.  The  Jewish  history  was  commenced 
and  carried  on  in  a  series  of  stupendous  miracles,  so  varied, 
so  felt  or  described,  as  to  fix  tliemselves  on  the  imagina- 
tive Hebrew  to  the  latest  ages.  *^Tho  ancient  Hebrew 
poetry  was  animated  by  those  sublime  thoughts,  which  in 
such  puri^,  power,  and  consistency  are  found  nowhere 
else.  Their  poetry  had  no  other  way  to  become  great  and 
unique,  than  in  this  sole  tendency  to  the  sublime.^'  Almost 
the  first  sentence  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  struck  the  heathen 
critic,  Longinu^,  as  unmatched  for  sublimity;  yet  this  is 
but  one  of  a  thousand  with  which  that  Bible  abounds.  By 
universal  consent,  the  passages  which  are  sublimest  in  the 
Greek  poets,  are  those  which  make  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  Hebrew  delineation  of  God  and  his  attributes.  Yet 
here  the  mythology  comes  in  to  weaken  or  confuse  the  im- 
pression.  That  great  passage  in  Homer,  where  the  gods* 
mingle  in  the  conflict,  is  injured  by  the  incongruity  of  rep- 
resenting  them  as  visible  and  tangible  objects,  while  the 
warrior-angels  who  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  prophet 
Elisha  could  not  be  seen  except  by  a  supernatural  vision. , 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  A  THOROUGH  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION/ 


On  what  mainly  does  the  importance  of  a  thorough  and 
protracted  theological  education  depend  ?  What  are  the 
principal  grounds  on  which  the  propriety  of  throe  or  four 
ywt9  of  study  rests  ? 

L  On  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  subjects  included  in 
a  coucse  of  theological  study.  The  bare  statement  of  this 
course  should  seem  to  be  sufficient.  It  includes  in  sub- 
stance an  exact  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  an 
arrangement  of  its  scattered  truths  into  an  orderly  system, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  effects  which  these  truths  have 
produced  cm  the  human  mind  and  heart  in  all  the  countries 
where  they  have  been  ma<!a  known. 

The  extent  of  the  subject,  and  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
it,  may  be  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  Bible  is  a 
great  and  congruous  whole.  It  is  emmently  characterized 
by  vmty  of  design  and  symmetry  of  parts.  Yet  it  is  of 
the  most  varied  and  dissimilar  contents.   It  is  a  series  of 
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fwmmX  naiT«tivet  fUIly  drawn  out,  or  mixedl  wifji  itmr* 
Aries  and  lifts  of  names ;  regular  poems,  interspenwd  with 
simple  and  sublime  lyrics;  grave  histories,  fisllowed  bj  &•> 
miliar  letters ;  sQmetinaes  branching  out  into  the  profouadest 
discussions,  interrupted  by  pasbionate  elegiac  strair*,  or  by 
the  obscure  symbols  of  the  prophet,  all  variously  colored 
by  the  changes  of  four  thousand  yoava.  Suppose  we  were 
required  to  master  a  large  volume  of  Greek  and  Roman  lit* 
erature, — the  history  of  Thucydides,  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  the 
epics  of  Homer,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  the  poems  of  La* 
cretins,  the  Letters  of  Cicero,—-  would  it  not  require  some 
time  and  diligeui  study  to  comprehend  their  various  coor 
tents  ?  Would  a  yearns  application  do  any  thing  moie  than 
effect  an  entrance  into  this  golden  treasure-houae 7  Yet 
there  are  those  who  appear  to  think  that  one  year  of  per- 
haps oflen-interrupted  study,  will  qualify  them  to  become 
public  expounders  of  a  aeries  of  works  written  during  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years. 

Some  of  the  ablest  scholars  have  spent  a  Urge  portion  of 
their  lives  in  writing  treatises  on  s*ngle  G^k  wordsl 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  article.  This  is  not  coo- 
eidered  lost  labor.  On  the  meaning  of  an  imdgnificant  par- 
tide  turn  some  of  the  deepest  questions,  not  only  in  phi- 
lology,  but  in  morals  and  religion.  -  Adequately  to  explain 
that  particle,  demands  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  and  operations  of  the  human  mind.  And  if  this  is  true 
in  the  Greek  of  the  classics,  how  much  more  is  it  in  that  of 
the  New  Testament !  'If  &  man  may  lawfully  employ  a  life 
in  tradng  out  a  Greek  inscriptioQ  of  five  lines  <m  a  monu> 
ment,  may  he  not  employ  a  few  months  in  tiying  to  compro" 
Jbend  some  of  the  truths  wrapi^  up  in  such  words  as  uiims, 
X^yw,  iaumaw^t  and  vptvfia  f  With  attempts  to  unfold  sSme 
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moaningi  church  history  is  crowded;. and  yet  how  much 
undiscovered  land  remains  I  Who  is  able  to  tell  why  John 
made  use  of  the  word  Logos  to  describe  the  incarnate  Son  ? 
What  was  the  precise  idea,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  idea, 
which  he  intended  to  communicate  by  it?  If,  therefore, 
years  of  the  closest  study,  in  tlie  maturest  pa,rt  of  a  scholar^a 
life,  are  well  spent  in  detecting  shades  of  thought  in  a  few 
Latin  synonymes,  is  not  longer  time  and  profounder  study 
necessary  in  examining  words  which  are  the  hinges  of  the 
Christian  faith  ?  If  the  minute,  searching  investigations, 
in  the  former  case,  which  every  one  justifies,  i^how  the  ex* 
tent  and  difficult  of  the  subject,  do  they  not  show  the  same 
in  the  latter  ? 

Again,  theological  study  borders  on  other  subjects  of 
vital  importance,  and  presuppnes  an  acquaintance  with 
them.  All  truth  is  not  fitted  to  all  minds,  or  to  the  same 
mind  in  all  circumstances.  Hence  the  theological  student 
'should  know,  not  only  what  the  human  mind  is  in  general, 
but  what  are  ita  varieties,  its  individual  weaknesses,  the  end- 
lessly  diversified  phases  under  which  it  acts.  He  will  be 
required  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth.  But  how  can 
ho  do  this  unless  he  be  familiar  with  the  characteristic  dif- 
ferences  among  his  hearers  ?  There  are  the  same  original 
faculties  in  all,  but  how  greatly  are  they  modified  by  early 
defects  in  education,  by  afflictions,  by  external  nature,  by 
age,  and  a  thousand  other  circumstances  I  Must  he  not 
know  something  of  these  ?  Can  4te  otherwise  shape  his 
message  to  the  exigv^ncies  of  his  hearers  ?  Must  he  not  have 
often  watched  the  difiTerent  efifect  of  Divine  truth  on  his  own 
mind  at  different  times, — what  it  is  which  weakens  the  power 
of  motives,  enfeebles  the  will,  obscures  the  perception,  or 
confounds  the  judgment?  Unl«s8  he  have  something  more 


than  ft  general  ocquaontaoice  with  the  naoremento  of  hii 
own  mind,  ho  will  bo  an  unskilful  preacher. 

The  Rome.remarka  are  applicable  to  the  aubjects  of  ethics 
and  casuifltiy.  These  are  not  necessarjr  parts  of  thoolog- 
ical  study.  Yet  how  intimate  and  various  are  their,  relations 
to  it  How  large  a  part  of  o  minister's  life  is  occupied  in 
carrying  out  the  great  principles  of  the  moral  law ;  in  show- 
ing the  applicability,  or  the  contrary,  of  a  particular  rule  of 
duty  to  a  particular  case ;  in  pointing  out  where  a  justifiable 
expediency  ends,  and  a  criminal  oonformi^  to  the  world 
begins ;  and  in  relieving  the  perplexed  mind,  sometimes  on 
points  involving  the  hardest  questions  of  casuistry  1 

Again,  theology  not  only  touches  upon  profound  truths, 
but  it  has  among  them  its  native  home.  liike  astroQDmy, 
it  is  conversant  with  the  great  things  of  God.  Other  sub- 
jects may  comprise  some  vital  truths ;  but  this  is  the  case,  in 
general,  according  as  they  approach  Christianity.  That  in 
Plato  and  Cicero  which  interests  us  most  profoundly,  per- 
tuns  to  the  nature  and  destmy  of  the  souL  We  are  not 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  Virgil,  till,  in  the  sixth  book,  be 
crosses  the  barrier  of  time. 

That  which  attracts  us  in  the  Koran  is  its  theolc^. 
Amid  all  its  childish  iocoherences,  there  are  mwy  tilings 
which  indicate  the  restlessnen  of  the  human  spirit,  when  it 
has  not  a  consistent  religious  belief.  In  the  tmU  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  we  find  that  which  satisfies  our  minds  whan 
lihey  are  most  capable  of  reflection,  when  they  are  in  a 
state  for  the  calmest  meditation.  And  in  proportion  as 
they  are  freed  from  blinding  and  depressing  influences, 
they  will  reveal  their  affinity  for  theolo^cai  truth.  It  is  • 
xeally  their  cxAj  congenial  nutriment,  that  only  which  m^ts 
their  deepest  aspinOiooji.  "Can  a  system,  then,  of  such 
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wide  reach,  and  of  so  profound  a  meaning,  be  grasped  by 
a  desultory  efibrt?  Can  we  apprehend  and  claisisify  its 
truths  by  a  few  months  of  study  ?  We  are  called  to  inves* 
tigate  questions  which  exercised  the  understandings  of 
Augustine  ar*d  Calvin,  which  attuned  the  musical  soul  of 
Ambrose,  which  filled  the  one-windowed  cell  of  Luther  at 
Erfurt  with  heavenly  light,— tl.ose  hard,  yet  practical  prob- 
lems, which  have  tasked  the  (;;reatest  minds  of  every  age. 
Melancthon,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  put  down  the  rea- 
sons why  he  should  not  be  afraiu  of  death.  One  of  these 
was :  Thou  shalt  leam  those  wonderful  mysteries  which 
thou  couldst  not  understand  in  this  life,  —  why  we  are 
made  as  we  are,  and  of  what  kind  is  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ." 

n.  This  necesGSity  rt^sults  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
study.  It  is  not  the  laws  of  physical  science ;  it  is  not 
mere  intellectual  propositions;  it  is  not  abstract  science, 
with  which  we  have  little  practical  concern ;  it  is  moral 
truths,  truths  vital  with  salutary  influence,  for  us  to  ob- 
serve and  derive  benefit  from  while  we  are  studying  them. 
There  is  a  twofold  process.  We  are  to  comprehend  them 
intellectually,  and  enjoy  them  spiritually.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand them  fully  without  taking  time  to  bring  our  Jtearts 
into  contact  with  them.  The  moral  eye  must  be  single. 
We  must  be  free  from  pTejudices,  prepo^ssions,  from  sen- 
sual and  Worldly  desires.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  take 
them  up  and  handle  them,  as  we  do  mathematical  truths, 
and  then  dismiss  them.  They  are  nutriment  to  the  soul, 
to  be  incorporated,  as  it  were,  with  our  mor&l  life.  We 
are  1o  make  sislf-application  of  them,  both  for  our  own  im- 
mediate moral  benefit,  and  that  wa  may  more  adequately 
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understand  them.  The  advice  was  once  given  to  a  cIorgy° 
man,  not  to  preach  on  the  death  of  children  till  ho  had  lost 
one  of  hjs  ov(a.  So,  we  cannot  preach  in  a  truly  heartfelt, 
s}rnipathizing  manner  on  the  truths  of  redemption,  till  wo 
have  studied  them  with  all  our  moral  susceptibilities  awake, 
— till  wo  have  both  perceived  and  felt  their  fitness  to  our 
wants.  But  this  presupposes  time,  personal  meditation, 
earnest  prayer;  it  may  be  called  a  lengthened  process  of 
spiritual  assimilation. 

HI.  The  importance  of  an  extended  theological  course 
depends  in  part  on  the  beneficial  influence  which  it  exerts  on 
the  mind  of  the  student.  The  direct  object  is  not,  indeed, 
the  benefit  of  the  intellect.  Its  greatr  purpose  is  instruction, 
tho  communication  of  truth,  not  the  intellectual  education 
of  the  faculties.  Still,  the  latter  is  a  valuable  indirect  or  ihe- 
diate  influence.  The  three  years*  course  forms  somewhat  of 
a  circle  of  subjects,  benefiting  various  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  first  year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  language.  Two 
prominent  eflects  follow  thorough  investigations  of  this 
kind.  One  is  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  import  of 
words,  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
terms  which  pass  under  the  eye,  a  delicate  sense  of  the 
difference  between  words  which  are  commonly  regarded  as 
synonymous.  A  mind  thus  trained  acquires  a  kind  of 
second-sight,  a  species  of  tact,  a  power  of  almost  intuitive 
perception,  which  instinctively  detects  shades  of.  meaning, 
nice  resemblances,  or  scarcely  perceptible  contrasts.  This 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  a  correct  taste.  The  scholai^  thus 
exercised  will  avoid  ambiguities,  unnecessary  epithets,  pro* 
lixity.  If  there  be  one  word  only  which  will  lodge  the  idea 
in  the  hearer^s  mind,  that  he  d&ea  not  really  select ;  it  comes 
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without  bidding.  There  are  tors  who  convey  their 

meaning  tolerably  well.  On  n..  wo  are  at  little  loss 

in  understanding  them.  But  they  do  not  ]^  oduce  die  deep- 
est impression,  because  they  do  not  employ  the  precise 
word  which  was  demanded.  They  choose  one  somewhere 
in  tho  vicinity, -r- a  synonyme,  perhaps,  —  but  not  the  term 
of  all  others  fitted  to  the  place.  They  havis  not  that  curi- 
osa  felicitas  which  the  Boman  writers  speak  of. 

The  other  effect  of  the  study  of  languages  is  the  acquisi* 
tion  of  a  large  stock  of  words.  The  diligent  philologist 
returns  from  his  investigations  richly  laden.  His  studies 
have  made  him  acquainted  with  the  history  of  words,  with 
their  multiplied  branches  and  ramifications,  with  the  asso- 
ciations which  cluster  around  them.  He  has  consequently 
laid  in  a  fund  for  a  time  of  need.  For  the  sake  of  variety, 
of  deepening  an  impression,  or  of  vivid  illustration,  he  can 
clothe  his  thoughts  in  the  freshest  costume,  when  hack- 
neyed  terms,  stereotyped  phraseology,  though  perfectly  ap* 
propriate,  would  only  weary  or  disgust.  The  poet  Cowper, 
there  is  no  doubt,  owed,  in^^part,  his  ready  command  of 
beautiful  and  felicitous  language  to  his  unwearied  study  of 
the  great  Grecian  epic.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  respect  to 
*  readiness  and  variety  of  address,  was  perhaps  the  most  ac> 
complished  man  of  his  age.  This  was  owing,  in  a  measure, 
to  his  extraordinary    gi{%  of  tongues." 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  study  of  systematic  theolo- 
gy  are  obvious  in  ^ving  strength,  and  also  logical  precision, 
to  the  understanding.  We  cannot  master  a  dbherent  S3rs« 
tern  of  truth,  without  receiving  a  twofold  benefit.  Fresh 
dioUghts,  new  relations,  are  perceived,  while  the  instrument 
itself  is  perfected.  The  mind  is  both  instructed  and  disci- 
plined. Each  truth  in  theology  has  its  appropriate  evidence. 
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something  which  will  more  clearly  demonstrate  it  than  any 
thing  else.  Here  is  required  the  process  ef  abstraction.  . 
We  fasten  our  mind  only  upon  that  which  is  pertinent. 
We  learn  to  look  steadily  at  the  real  point  in  debate,  ex- 
cluding all  unrelated  ideas  ;  a  habit  which  is  of  inestimable 
importance.  Again,  each  truth  is  related  to  the  other  in  a 
manner  befitting  its  place  in  the  system.  It  has  a  link  of 
its  own.  In  ascertaining  these  appropriate  connections,  we 
are  forming  a  logical  habit.  We  are  accustoming  ourselves 
to  look  at  truth  as  a  related  and  indissoluble  whole.  There 
is  an  interdependence  among  theological  truths  which  is  not 
obvious  at  first  view. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  overstate  a  doctrine,— 
to  present  it  in  the  boldest  relief,  as  an  independent,  isolated 
fact,  —  and  thus  error  is  virtually  taught  To  perceive  the 
harmony  of  Divine*  truth,  how  insensibly  one  color  blenda 
with  another,  in  what  manner  one  fact  is  the  basis,  or  the 
complement,  or  the  ornament  of  a  related  fact,  it  an  in> 
teresting  branch  of  theological  study.  If  siich  study  is  puir* 
sued  faithfully,  a  well'trainedtintellect  will  be  the  result, 
certainly  as  it  will  be  in  the  study  of  geometry.  Order 
will  be  the  law  of  the  intellect.  It  will  become  naturial  and 
easy  for  the  mind  to  look  at  other  subjects  in  their  just  rela^ 
tions.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  there  is  no  system  in  the 
Bible ;  that  study  of  its  unconnected  parts  is  all  which 
a  clergyman  needs.  But  it  is  impossible  for  an  intelligent 
man  to  read  the  Scriptures  without  forming  their' ^ths  into 
some  kmd  o!^  system.  The  nature  of  the  mind  renders  thb 
system  necessary.  And  the  more  perfectly  we  form  the 
system,  provided  we  do  no  violence  to  the  text,  the'  better 
we  shall  understand  the  truth,  and  the  more  perfectly 
trained  'will  be  our  intellectual  powers. . 
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The  Study  of  tho  history  of  the  Church  has  twopromi- 
.  nent  intellectual  effects.  It  strengthens  the  mind  and  gives 
comprehensiveness  to  the  views.  No  one  can  study  history 
to  much  advantage,  who  does  not  take  some  method  to 
classify  the  multifarious  facts ;  so  to  arrange  them  that  ho 
can  instantly  recall  them  in  a  time  of  need ;  often  review- 
ing them  without  any  aid  from  the  written  page.  In  this 
manner,  one  of  the  most  important  faculties  for  him  who  is 
to  be  a  public  teacher  will  attain  a  vigorous  growth. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  boundless  field  of  church  history 
will  show,  that  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  enlarge  the  views. 
How  has  the  Bible  been  understood  ?  What  efiect  has  it 
had  on  the  heart  and  life  in  all  parts  of  Christendom  ? 
How  has  it  been  modified  by  philosophical  systems,  by 
Oriental  fancy,  by  political  interference,  by  Occidental  sub- 
tlety,  by  individual  temperament?  To  what  forms  of 
church  government  has  it  the  closest  fitnesses  ?  How  has 
it  been  Connected  with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  secu- 
lar learning  ?  The  mere  propounding  of  a  few  questions 
,  like  these  will  show  the  compass  of  the  subject,  and  the  cor- 
responding enlargement  which  its  faithful  study  virill  impart. 

To  the  remaining  department  I  do  not  advert,  as  it  is  so 
mingled  in  its  intellectual  efiects  with  all  the  others.  The 
composition  of  a  sermon  demands  exegetical  skill,  clear  and 
logical  statement  of  doctrine,  and  oflen  an  impressive  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  the  Church. 

,  A  study  which  is  followed  by  such  results,  it  is  hardly 
aeceeaary  to  say,  presupposes  an  extended  ahd  complete 
course.  Brief  and  often-intermitted  attention  to  a  subject 
will  do  very  little  towards  disciplining  the  mind.  On  the 
contmry,  its  effept  may  be  only  to  weary  and  debilitate. 
The  student  may  become  dbgusted  with  philology ;  he  may 
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fool  that  divinity  is,  what  its  systems  aro  sometimot  called, 
a  corpm,  a  dead  body,  and  that  church  history  is  a  confused 
jumble  of  hetprogeneous  facts,  —  no  binding  chain  numing 
through  them.  Patient  and  protracted  study  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  we  wish  to  have  the  pursuit  sharpen;  and 
strengthen  cur  faculties. 

IV.  The  importance  of  a  thorough  and  protracted  course 
of  study  depends  in  a  measure  on  h»  moral  effects.  These 
effects  are  various.   I  will  allude  to  only  one  or  two  of  them. 

A  broken  and  partial  course  of  intellectual  discipline  is 
apt  to  produce  an  injurious  effect  on  the  moral  feelings. 
These  will  inevitably  partake  of  the  charactef  of  the  mental 
processes.  If  the  latter  are  disorderly  or  defective,  the 
former  will  sympathize  in  the  confusion.  If  the  mind  does 
not  accustom  itself  to  reflect  patiently,  the  feelings  will  lose 
their  appropriate,  cheerful  serenity.  If  the  mind  be  full  of 
doubts  and  perturbations,  the  head  will  be  also.  9*he  con- 
science too,  .unless  obscured  and  blinded,  will  utter  remon- 
strances in  the  face  of  its  delaying  and  vacillating  compan- 
ion. In  order  to  secure  a  tranquil  state  of  the  emotions,  it 
is  indispensable  that  the  scholar  should  acquire  and  maintain 
those  intellectual  habits,  which  common  sense  and  con- 
science alike  teach  to  be  his  duty. 

Again,  symmetry  in  one  class  of  our  faculties  will  tend 
to  produce  the  same  in  all  the  others.  The  affectiobs,  the 
power  of  willing,  the  moral  sense,  are  partly  dependent  for 
their  groHh  on  intellectual  nourishmeitit.  They  feed  upon 
appropriate  truth.  They  are  developed  by  the.  rain  and 
sunshine  supplied  by  the  study  of  the  Divine  works  and 
word.  But  these  must  be  the  subjects  of  earnest  medita- 
tion in  all  their  parts,  else  some  one  of  the  dependent-mor&l 
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lifiectioog  will  bo  left  deslituta  of  its  bofitting  means  of 
growth.  It  is  poasiblo  that  tho  study  of  a  doctrinal  Bystem 
jnay  tend  to  form  habits  of  energy  and  decision,  rather  than 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  moro  delicate  afiections.  These 
will  be  cherished  as  the  mind  is  intent  on  the  simple  moon- 
ing  of  the  Scriptures,  or  whilo  one  is  peruung  those  records 
that  describe  the  heroic  constancy  witli  which  the  trutli  has 
been  professed  in  sea&ons  of  imminent  peril.  The  more 
we  study  truth  as  a  whole,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  fully 
we  diioover  it  in  its  original  sources,  the  more  closely  we 
examine  it  in  the  regular  channels  in  whioh  it  was  after- 
wards made  to  flow,  and  in  the  blessed  effects  which  its 
fertilizing  waters  have  produced,  the  more  perfectly  will 
our  entire  nature  grow  up  under  its  healing  influences. 

V.  The  necessity  of  this  ample  trainmg  may  be  illustrated 
from  certain  aspect  and  tendencies  of  the  present  age. 
Here  it«rill  be  necessary  to  discriminate.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say,  that  our  country,  or  the  present  generation,  are  dis* 
tin^iished  by  intense  excitability.  The  past  generation, 
from  1790  to  1815,  throughout  Christendom,  lived  in  a  fever 
of  excitement,  Political  animosities  never  raged  eo  fear« 
fully  among  \}s,  perhaps,  as  in  1809.  The  religious  world 
has  scarcely  ever  been  more  thoroughly  aroused,  than  by 
Uie  controversies  occasioned  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefield 
in  the  last  century.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  pres- 
ent is  a  superficial  age.  It  is  true,  and  it  is  not  true.  Other 
times  have  been  characterized  in  certain  respectt,  or  among 
certain  classes,  by  profounder  thought,  by  a  more  earnest, 
devotional  spirit,  by  iron  habits  of  study.  Still  it  would  be 
unjust  to  make  the  general  charge  against  our  coiitdmpo- 
wcm,  that  their  knowledge  is  shedlow,  and  their  iatellect" 
ual  and  moral  habits  desultory. 
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■  In  characterizing  briefly  the  present  genemtion,  it  may 
be  iramarkod,  first,  that  there  is  a  krgo  oIbm,  whoeo  reading 
is  extremely  miscellaneous,  whooe  ideaa*on  all  aubjectt  aire 
vague,  who  have  no  command  over  their  etatev  of  misid, 
who  are  the  victims  of  the  latest  excitement.  There  is  a 
numerous  population  in  the  great  towns  and  cities,  espe* 
cially  of  females,  whose  tastes  are  altogether  frivolous,  who 
possess  the  accomplishments  without  the  substance  of  an 
education,  who  are  impatient  of  restraint,  the  morbid  votaries 
«  of  fashion.  This  tendency  has  been  created  and  fostered 
by  a  variety  of  causes :  by  the  sudden  influx  of  wealth, 
releasing  multitudes  from  personal  responsibility;  by  the 
immense  stores  of  light  reading  which  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  community ;  by  the  rapidity  with  which  news  is 
'  communicated,  as  if  the  whole  world,  with  all  its  innumer* 
able  agitations  and  excitements,  were  thrown  into  one  nar> 
row  district,  as  if  men  had  notliing  to  do  but  to  be  the 
passive  recipients  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  or  the  eub- 
jects  of  all  strange  and  overwhelming  emotions. 

But  thb  delineation  by  no  means  covers  the  entire  ground. 
There  is,  secondly,  a  very  large  class  of  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  especially  in  the  country  towns,  who  are  attain* 
ing  accurate  knowledge  and  thorough  mental  discipline. 
The  habits  which  they  acquire  by  the  secular  studies  of  the 
week,  are  carried  into  the  Sabbath,  and  strengthened  by 
the  friendly  collision  of  the  Bible  class.  The  number  of 
intelligent,  well>educated  young  people,  in  some  towns,  is 
so  large  &  to  ^ve  a  coloring  and  tone  to  public  sentiment 
There  are  many  schools  at  the  present  day  which  really 
educate  the  mind,  which  create  and  cherish  a  permanent 
taste  for  reading  and  reflection. 
But  there  is,  thirdly,  a  still  more  numerous  class,  artisans, 
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hum  •harpwied  their  mental  faiOultk»  by  rot^h  <3ollu)ioiii  in 
debate,  as  by  the  inecoMnties  of  their  voeatioR,  by  the  oorn* 
petitioQa  of  trade,  or  by  the  ooeigy  of  a  miaguidod  moml 
power. 

!a  a  part  of  London,  called  Spitalfielda,  there  is  a  popu* 
ktion  of  atev^enty  dKMuand,  chiefly  Bilk-weavenn ;  they  work 
fourteen  houra  in  a  day ;  many  of  them  are  crowded  eeven 
or  ei^  Uito  a  room,  night  and  day.  There  ie  no  public 
library  in  the  distrkst,  and  yet  as  a  general  fact  they  are 
xeoiarkably  iuteliigent,  and  many  of  them  very  acute.  It  is 
•aid  that  in  Birminghnro  the  highest  class  of  poetry,  Milton^s 
wnong  othsjn,  is  read  very  much  by  the  working  people ; 
that  Shakspease  is  known  by  heart  almost ;  that  men  can 
be  found  who  mi|^twith  credit  to  themselves  be  crost^x* 
Aminedon  any  of  hiB|)lay8  { that  there  is  not  a  night  in  that 
«lty  without  a  lecture,  or  public  meeUng,  or  concert,  or  de< 
baie,  or  tomeUiing  of  the  kind,  sometimes  three  or  four  in 
a  night  There  is  a  society  of  young  men  there  formed  for 
the  thorough  discussbn  of  the  principles  of  political  ques- 
tiooe.  Some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best»read  men  in 
Binmn^utm  are  woricmgmen.  Some  rise  at  five  o'clock 
and  work  for«  book>money  till  eight,  and  then  go  to  their 
dttg^a  ^osk.  In  Bfanchester  thore  are  many  operatives  who 
have  studied  the  works  of  Kant,  Ficfate,  and  Hegel.  The 
demand  for  that  class  of  writings  was  so  great  at  one  tiene, 
that  the  botdneUers  were  not  able  to  furnish  them.  Seme 
teach  thenttslves  German  and  French,  so  as  to'  be  able  to 
»«id  mich  works  in  ^  original. 

Gases  anal^pms  to  these  are  doubtless  more  frequent 
among  the  mechanics  and  manufiM»toring  operatives  of  our 
own  country.   It  is  in  truth  a  state  <d  socie^  whose  one 
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i9  educated,  iic'hother  ho  will  be  or  not  As  iron  •Huurpeneth 
in>n«  one  bikh,  accustomed  to  ireasoning;  and  disouauon, 
will  olioU  mental  ffparka  from  all  with  whom  he  comes  into 
frequent  contact 

TheDf  fourthly,  a  strong  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards 
physical  voience.  These  is  some  reason  to  apprehend  that 
it  will  gradually  change  the  character  of  our  colleges, 
throw  into  the  background,  if  it  do  not  displace,  literature 
and  spiritual  philosophy.  The  physical  sciences  are  now 
pursued  far  more  entliusiastically  than  any  other  brs^h  of 
knowledge.  They  are  vitally  connected  with  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  and  with  all  the  mttetial  interests  of  the  cottn> 
try.  And  if  pureed  exclusively,  to  the  neglect  of  mental 
and  moral  science,  they  will  ultimately  lead  to  eoepticisin 
in  regard  to  the  testimosy  of  history,  sacred  and  pn^ane. 
The  presence,  therefore,  of  a  very  large  and  increasing 
class  of  able  and  accompluhed  naturaUsts,  may  well  come 
into  the  account  of  hUn,  who  is  preparing  to  be  the  moral 
and  spiritual  tesicl^r  of  his  countrymen. 

I  will  allude  to  only  one  more  class  of  men,  rapidly  in> 
creasing  at  the  present  time  in  our  country.  I  mean  learned 
fcaeigners,  men  of  accomplished  education,  trained  as  very 
lew  men  among  us  have  ever  been.  It  is  qiud,  for  exam* 
pie,  that  one  6{  the  most  distinguished  professora  of  Um  in 
Switseriand,  a  colleague  of  Professors  Agu»iz  and  Guyot, 
has  bought  a  farm  at  the  West,  whither  he  has  lemoved 
widi  a  large  family.  .  It  is  thought  that  our  home  missiotta- 
ries,  or  a  considerable  number  of  tlmm,  will  be  compelled 
to  learn  the  Germcm  language,  and  ajieak  it,  so  as  to  ggun 
an  bfiueoee  over  the  multitudes  of  imroignutts  coming  firom 
Germaiiy.  The  number  of  these  immigrants  is  indeed  mw:h 
iMi  jthaa  that  eosung  Drom  Great  Bsstain ;  but  it  will  cos- 
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stitute  a  far  more  important  element  in  our  nationnl  char- 
acter. Unhappily,  much  of  the  learning,  with  which  many 
of  the  Germans  are  so  liberally  furnished,  may  be  used  in 
overthrowing  the  faith  which  we  cherish. 

Now  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  what  kind  of  preachers 
Buch  a  state  of  society  demands.  If  we  allow  that  the  pres- 
ent is  a  superficial  age, -that  what  has  been  gained  in 
brcadth  has  been  lost  in  depth,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  the  public  teacher  needs  to  be  less  accomplished.  It 
might  requife  more  knowledge  of  human  nature,  more 
versatility  of  mind  and  varied  acquisition,  to  influence  a  cap- 
tious and  impatient  audience,  than  one  trained  as  Dr.  Em- 
mons's church  was.  To  silence  a  backbiting  Jew  or  a  so- 
ph' itical  Athenian,  might  demand  greater  skill,  and  a  more 
thorough  discipline,  than  to  convince  the  thoughtful  and  in- 
quiring Berean.  If  our  countrymen  are  becoming  super- 
ficial ;  if  the  system  of  popular  lectunng,  among  other 
urages,  is  weakening  the  intellect  while  it  diffuses  informa- 
tion ;  if  the  rapidly  augmenting  influence  of  our  great  cities 
is  destroying  the  love  for  quiet  meditation  and  profound  in- 
quiry,-—then  the  more  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  a  race  of 
preachers,  who  shall  tlirow  themselves  athwart  this  popular 
and  pernicious  tendency ;  who  shall  stand  up  in  our  metro- 
politan and  village  pulpits,  and  pander  to  no  perverted  taste, 
but  eflfect  a  lodgment  in  the  conscience  and  heart  by  the 
skill  of  their  aim  and  the  weight  of  their  metal. 

The  fact  that  high  qualifications  are  demanded  in  minis- 
ters, whether  their  sphere  of  operation  be  in  New  England, 
or  id  Illinois,  or  in  Aleppo,  plainly  shows  that  there  can  be 
no  misihtierpretation  of  the  public  feeling.  Wherever  a 
rriatn  goes  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  ought  to  do  it  eff*ectually. 
Isi  order  to 'accomplish  this,  he  must  understand  it,  its  doc- 
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trinos,  on  wb&t  texts  they  are  founded,  and  tbo  opbiona  and 
the  usages  of  tboso  who  have  professed  to  believe  in  them. 
A  misuiooary  in  Constantinople  lately  wrote,  that  the  notes 
which  he  took  in  systematic  theology  wore  of  inestiroablo 
jservicei  to  him,  and  he  only  regretted  that  they  werp  not 
rooro  copious.  Those  who  are  called  to  resuscitate  the 
dead  churches  of  the  East,  require  knowledge  of  the  moat 
varied  kind,  and  weapons  of  the  keenest  temper. 

By  these  remarks  it  is  not  intended  to  itaply,  that  preach- 
ers must  be  possessed  of  genius  or  powerful  original  talent. 
This  would  be  manifestly  requiring  an  unpossibiiity.  What 
is  meant  is,  that  the  talents,  whether  (en,  or  two,  or  fiv9, 
should  be  sedulously  cultivated.  A  small  edifice  may  be  |p 
systematical  as  the  Parthenon.  A  little  lamp  may  shod 
perfect  a  light  within  a  certain  distance,  as  one  ten  tim^s  its 
size.  Men  of  respectable  or  moderate  abilities  becomo 
most  useful  servants  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  ifthey  worthily 
improve  their  talents.  Genius  is  the  inheritance  of  but  few. 
A  weU'trained  intellect  and  h^rt  may  be  the  patrimony 
of  all. 

My  remaining  object  is  to  point  out  briefiy  some  of  the 
causes  which  seriously  abridge  the  prescribed  course  of 
study. 

1.  The  first  which  I  would  mention  is  a  general  rest- 
leasness  of  mind.  Some  students  appear  te  be  unable  to  sit 
down  quietly  and  pursue  study  unintemiptedly  three  or  six 
months.  Their  mental  discipline  appears  to  most  advan- 
tage in  their  skill  in  framing  excuses  vfor  absence.  The 
slightest  reason,  or  no  reason  at  all,  is  sufficient  to  break 
up  the  order  of  study,  or  to.  call  them  away.  In  cases 
where  there  are  reasons  of  considemUe  weight,  they  yield 
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to  them  at  once,  without  inquiring :  "  Is  it  not  a  groat  evil 
for  me  to  encourage  a  habit  of  fickleness  in  myself  and 
others  ?  May  I  not  lose  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
my  studies,  and  thus  mar,  if  I  do  not  seriously  injure,  my 
education  ?  May  I  not  better  forego  the  pleasure  or  ad- 
rantage  of  absence,  than  reduco  the  amount  of  my  prep- 
aration for  the  greatest  work  ever  committed  to  man  ? 
Allow  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  present  at  a 
particular  exercise,  because  I  have  anticipated  it,  or  may 
easily  make  it  up,  will  not  my  absence  diminish  somewhat 
the  interest  of  the  occasion,  or  cause  a  little  diminution  of 
that  e^rit  du  corps,  which  is  as  necessary  in  a  class  as  in 
an  army,  and  which  ia  not  likely  to  exist  where  the  ranks 
are  not  full?  If  I  gain  nothing  by  the  lecture  myself,  I 
may  do  good  by  my  presence,  and  prevent  a  pernicious 
personal  habit.*' 

This  restlessness  may  be  caused  by  praiseworthy  mo- 
tives. The  student  may  have  a  sincere,  though  mistaken, 
desire  to  do  good  to  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer.  He  may 
spend  his  vacation  in  labors  which  promise  a  rich  spiritual 
harvest.  He  delays  to  return  to  his  studies  at  the  appointed 
time.  His  class,  meanwhile,  may  have  gone  over  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions  in  theology.  He  has  lost  what 
books  and  subsequent  study  cannot  repair.  In  a  friendly 
and  earnest  discussion,  some  thoughts  were  thrown  out 
which  he  could  never  reach  by  solitary  study ;  some  difiS- 
culties  were  removed  which  the  books  do  not  notice. 

If  a  part  of  a  theological  course  is  of  little  value,  then 
the  whole  may  be  of  small  account.  If  a  week  may  be 
lost  Mdthout  disadvantage,  a  month  may  be.  Then,  why 
the  necessity  of  theological  seminaries  at  all  ?  Excellent 
ministem  were  trained  before  they  were  founded.   It  would 
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certainly  bo  bettor  to  study  nine  months  consocutively 
with  Dr.  Emmons  or  Dr.  Bellamy,  than  to  bo  a  member  of 
a  theological  seminary  o$tmsihly  three  years,  and  be  aotu* 
ally  present  only  at  intervals. 

Again,  this  restlessness  may  follow  one  into  the  ministiy. 
If  he  find  it  hard  to  study  in  a  seminary,  he  will  find  it 
harder  in  a  pansh.  In  the  one  case,  he  has  motives  and  en- 
couragements which  he  has  not  in  the  other.  If  he  wbhes 
to  enjoy  a  prosperous  and  happy  ministry,  he  must  learn  to 
be  a  patient  thinker.  There  have  been  members  of  thia 
Seminary  who  were  not  absent  from  a  single  prescribed  ex- 
ercise of  any  kind  for  six  months.  Such  have  laid  one  of 
the  best  foundi?  for  a  life  of  eminent  usekulness,  be- 
cause of  patient  Cv       ^ance  in  well-doing. 

2.  Another  hindrancx.  '^<^s  from  one^s  undertaking  too 
much  at  the  outset  of  hi»  <;ourse.  In  the  boundless  fields 
of  Biblical,  theological,  and  ecclesiastical  learning,  there 
are  many  tempting  by-paths,  many  fragrant  flowers  $ind 
delicious  fruits.  I  do  not  refer  to  misv.3lIaneous  knowledge, 
which  has  no  direct  connection  with  theological  subjects  y 
but  to  certain  subordinate  branches  of  theolo^,  or  to  topics 
an  acquaintance  with  which  would  be  desirable,  but  which 
is  not  indispensable,  or  which  had  better  be  postponed  to 
a  future  opportunity.  Without  being  on  our  guard,  we 
shall  be  insensibly  enticed  away  from  what  is  essential. 
Our  J^rse  will  be  marked  with  partial  failures,  with  unac* 
complished  projects,  with  half-executed  resolves.  No  one 
of  us,  I  presume,  can  look  back  upon-  our  college  course 
without  regret  for  some  ill-advised  project,  without  some 
sense  of  shame  for  having  turned  aside  from  the  great  pub- 
lic path  into  some  alluring  by-road.  Our  aim  should  have 
been  to  master  the  elements  of  the  successive  studies  which 
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ctimib  Ixifdre  iis,  not  to  spend  our  strength  upon  lesshnpor- 
tant,  though  related  topics.  Just  so  in  respect  to  a  theolog- 
ical course.  We  may  fritter  away  our  time  and  faculties, 
by  attempting  to  do  more  than  we  can  do  well.  An  indi- 
vidual once  made  a  laborious  abstract  of  a  Biblical  work  in 
bur  Seminary  library,  —  a  work  which  he  afterwards  as- 
bertriined  was  much  inferior  to  several  others  then  in  th& 
library.  Ho  who  has  a  radical  insight  into  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  may  have  more  intellectual  wealth,  may 
be  more  of  a  linguist,  than  the  refuted  possessor  of  fifty 
tongues. 

3.  Another  hindrance  to  a  complete  theological  educa- 
tion is  excessive  miscellaneous  reading.  I  would  not 
wholly  abjure  it,  as  some  nearly  do  in  practice.  It  is  use' 
ful  in  three  respects.  It  is  a  grateful  mental  relaxation;  It 
aU^wers  the  end,  in  a  degree,  of  exercise.  After  hard  toil^ 
the  mind  in  this  way  recovers  its  tone.  In  the  second 
place,  if  judiciously  conducted,  if  it  be  not  taken  up  at  hap- 
Mzai^,  it  will  throw  no  inconsiderable  light  upon  our  main 
pursuit  Many  books  of  secular  history  are  valuable  ac^ 
cOmpaniments  to  a  volume  of  church  history.  Thirdly,  it  is 
important  in  its  influence  upon  taste,  and  upon  skill  in  writ- 
ing. Those  in  college  who  never  open  a  book,  except  the 
one  prescribed  in  the  course,  sometimes  fail  to  interest  the 
audience  vhom  they  addre^.  They  will  appear  to  ^vaU:-' 
tage  in  an  examination,  not  on  Commencement  day.  In 
reading  approved  miscellaneous  authors,  we  aire  ihsensijbly' 
refining  our  taste,  and  adding  to  the  stock  of  our  ideas,  and 
we  are  thus  directly  promoting  our  great  object,^  acqnir* 
ing  ability  to  guide  the  opinions  of  others. 

But  the  hazard  is  great.  An  interesting  book  l^gniles 
not  only  the  unstable,  but  those  who  fully  intend  to  guard 
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against  the  sedoctton.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  read  than 
it  ifl  to  investigate ;  to  revel  in  the  pages  of  the  historian  or 
fictitious  writer,  than  to  reflect  on  a  difficult  point  in  moralft 
or  theology.  The  one  falls  in  with  our  native  indolencOf 
or  curiosity,  or  love  of  excitement;  the  other  demands 
self-denial  and  immediate  compliance  with  duty.  I  recol- 
lect an  individual  who  would  sometimes  spend  half  the 
night  in  reading  an  attractive  volume  which  he  found  in  his 
neighbor's  room ;  of  course  he  was  not  present  at  the  next 
morning  prayers,  perhaps  not  at  the  lecture.  It  should  bo 
remembered,  that  the  greatest  advantages  of  miscellaneous 
reading  are  not  secured,  unless  a  firm  basis  is  laid  in  hard 
study.  Whatever  else  is  neglected,  the  assigned  lesson 
should  not  be.  The  best  hours  of  the  day,  those  in  which 
the  mind  is  most  awake,  should  be  employed  on  the  main 
study  in  hand.  This  accomplished,  we  shall  resort  with  a 
delightful  satisfaction,  felt  in  ho  other  circumstances,  to  th« 
history,  the  poem,  or  the  newspaper.  <  V 

Dr.  Emmons  was  accustomed  to  say,  that "  he  read  <ml)r 
the  best  and  the  worst  books";  i.e.  the  ablest  fo]r;i^<i 
against  his  opinion. .  r  >;^4': 

John  Foster  says :  "  Few  have  been  sufficiently  sensiblo 
of  the  importance  of  that  economy  in  readings  which  selects^ 
almost  exclusivelp,  the  very  jirst  order  of  books.  Why 
should  a  man,  except  for  some  very  special  reason,  read  & 
very  inferior  book,  at  the  very  time  that  he  might  be  read* 
ing  one  of  the  highest  order.*'  Perhaps  few  admonitions, 
for  most  of  us,  could  be  more  important  than  this. 

4.<  In  the  last  place,  a  theological  course  is  often  some- 
what  abridged  by  the  irresolution  and  languor  which  are 
apt  to  be  felt  during  the  last  weeks  of  a  term.  This,  per- 
haps, cannot  be  wholly  prevented.   The  change  from  the 
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braoing  air  of  wiotor  to  the  wanner  atmosphere  of  spring 
ia  in  a  measure  debilitating.  The  powers  of  the  body 
necessarily  undergo  some  modification. 

But  as  it  occosions  a  serious  loss  in  study,  and  as  it  should 
seem  that  three  months  of  vacation  afford  adequate  time 
for  mental  recreation,  it  is  worthy  of  serious  inquiry,  wheth- 
er the  oyU  cannot  be  greatly  mitigated,  if  it  is  not  wholly 
removed.  May  not  a  system  of  bodily  exercise  be  so  wisely 
planned  and  so  conscientiously  pursued,  as  to  enable  one  to 
retain  a  good  measure  of  strength  to  the  close  of  each 
term  ?  Should  not  that  degree  of  moderation  be  practised 
in  the  studies  of  the  early  and  middle  portions  of  the  ses> 
won,  which  will  leave  the  powers  substantially  unimpaired 
to  the  end  ?  Is  it  not  worthy  of  some  consideration,  how 
we  may  make  the  most  of  the  precious  time-  which  God 
bes  given  us  ? .  If,  by  prudence  and  forethought,  you  can 
save  a  week  or  a  month,  when  topics  of  such  interest  are 
^Piganing  on  your  attention,  should  not  the  effort  be  made  ? 
l||Sg^ur9  about  to  become  the  public  teachers  of  your  fellow- 
'li/0^to  set  yourselves  up,  virtually,  as  raodels  of  what- 
'lfft0%.,&Mj  good,  and  woithy  to  be  copied.  Strict  consci- 
entiousnos  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  mimsterial  charac- 
ter. He  only  who  faithfully  employs  his.  time;  and  the 
other  talents  which  God  has  given  him,  can  speak  with 
authority  to  others,  concerning  their  duties  and  their  dan- 
gers. 


CHRISTIANS  SHOULD  STUDY  THE  PROFOUND- 
ER  MYSTERIES  OF  THEIR  FAITH. 


It  is  the  uniform  representation  of  the  Bible,  that  men 
are  sanctified  through  the  truth,  are  morally  transformed  by 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  or  that  their  spiritual  education  is  ac- 
complished  by  means  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a  momentous  question.  What  Is  the 
relation  between  the  truth  and  the  human  mind  and  heart  ? 
What  is  the  nature  and  the  degree  of  the  communication 
tween  them  ?    How  far  are  they  in  contact  ?   If  t^^^^^^^<. 
any  living  sympathy  between  them,  how  can  the  nawS^ifjk 
vital  points  be 'augmented  ?   Where  is  the  procQ|^i^(i>* 
similation  active  ?  Where  has  it  become  deficient  or  ceased 
altogether?   It  is  evident,  on  a  moment*s  reflection,  that 
the  degrees  of  this  transforming  process  may  be  almost  in- 
finitely various. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  conceive  of  an  individual  who 
has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  positive  revelation, 
whose  mind  is  in  very  great  doubt  and  perplexity  on  all 
spiritual  subjects,  to  whom  the'  future  is  nearly  an  entire 
blank<;  but  through  the  darkness  of  whose  understanding  there 
has,  once  in  a  while,  shot  a  ray  of  light,  which  has  come  ' 
one  knows  not  whence ;  a  little  fragment  of  traditional  truth 
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has. floated  to  him  down  those  gloomy  waters  which  lie  back 
of  him.  Hb  mind  has  become  uneasy,  his  conscience  has 
uttered  its  faint  murmur,  a  feeble  sense  of  sin  and  ill-dcsert 
has  been  awakened.  He  has  moments  of  secret  yearning 
for  some  better  light,  some  clew  that  will  lead  him  out  of 
the  labyrinth.  His  mind,  dark,  confused,  almost  inexlrica* 
biy  perplexed,  is  in  contact  with  the  truth.  The  spirit  of 
God,  in  some  unknown  method,  has  touched  a  chord  which 
now  tremblingly  vibrates.  He  has,  in  a  small  degree,  a 
pi£paration  of  heart  for  some  further  discovery.  He  antici- 
pates  the  truth,  rather  than  possesses  it.  He  is  not  in  the 
temple,  but  he  has  placed  his  foot  on  the  lowest  step  of  the 
portico.  The  darkness  has  not  passed  away,  but  yet  it  is 
not  increasing.  '  When  a  purer  light  shall  fall  upon  his 
benighted  spirit,  it  may  be  found  that  there  was  some  apti« 
tude  or  readiness  to  admit  it. 

We  may  suppose,  in  the  second  place,  another  individual, 
who  never  enjoyed  any  direct  revelation,  to  whom  God 
'»|i^r  spoke  by  articulate  voice,  or  in  dreams  or  visions  of 
^ej^^ht ;  but  by  some  visible  symbol,  through  some  out- 
wa^;  i^te,  in  some  significant  action,  there  was  prefigured 
to  him  some  great  redeeming  truth.  Through  these  thick 
veils  he  dimly  saw  and  really  felt  the  power  of  an  undevel- 
oped, spiritual  principle.  A  little  edge  of  the  curtain  which 
concealed  from  him  the  far  distant  future,  was  for  a  mo* 
ment  raised,  and  faith  sprung  up  in  his  soul,  and  took  the 
place  of  vision. 

There  is  another  large  class,  in  the  third  place,  who  look 
at  truth  through  a  discolored  medium.   The  doctrine  exerts 
little  of  its  transforming  power,  because  it  cannot  pierpe  the 
.  cloud  of  prejudices  by  which  it  is  met.   It  is  only  occasion- 
ally, and  at  great  disadvantage,  tbat.it  touches  the  mind 
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which  it  is  fitted  to  regenerate.  Innumerable  foreign  ob> 
jects  are  interposed  between  it  and  the  soul.  If  there  be 
any  spiritual  life  in  that  soul,  its  pulsations  are  fceblo  and 
intermittent.  If  any  true  conceptions  of  the  (Tospel  are 
entertained,  they  can  exert  but  little  practical  power,  dis^ 
tortod  as  they  are  by  prepossessions  and  countless  errors. 

I  would  allude,  in  the  four^  place,  to  a  large  class  who 
live  in  Christian  lands,  where  the  Gospel  is  enjoyed  in  its 
simplicity  and  purity,  but  who  receive,  for  the  most  part, 
only  a  small  degree,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  of  saving 
power,  or  only  an  indirect  benefit.  They  are  believers  by 
education,  or  on  traditionary  eividence.  The  Grospel  does 
not  ordinarily  come  to  them  with  power,  as  demanding  their 
individual  faith  and  acceptance.  They  have  received  it, 
rather  than  believed  in  it.  They  have  taken  it  upon  trust, 
or  as  a  bequiest,  rather  than  searched  into  its  meaning  or 
imbibed  its  spirit  by  a  personal  and  self-appropriating  ex- 
amination. The  Gospel  is  to  them  an  outward  and  adven* 
tHious  support,  not  a  life>giving  power,  not  the  theme  of 
earnest  meditation,  and  not  even  the  occasion  of  doulA  or 
perplexity ;  but  it  is  regarded  as  a  legacy,  into  the  pcNsses- 
sion  of  which  they  have  come  without  any  thought  or  care 
of  their  own,  and  whose  indirect  and  earthly  blessings  may 
be  enjoyed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  may  name  others,  in  the  fifth  place,  who  are  interested 
in  the  Gospel  intellectually^  who  make  it  a  matter  of  distinct 
and  earnest  investigation,  who  digest  its  truths,  who  obtun 
clear  and  discritmnating  views  of  its  doctrines,  who  are  streu- 
uous  and  able  in  the  defence  of  its  evidences,  and  whdhave 
obtained  the  masteiy  of  it,  considered  as  a  system  of  abstiaot 
knowledge.  But,  unhappily,  they  have  not  at  the  same  time 
brought  if  near  to  their  undying  spirit,  to  their  mond  nature, 
87* 
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u  a  roedioine  of  wondroua  o£aoacy.  They  have  distockted 
it  from  that  for  which  it  was  specially  designed.  It  does  not 
elevate  the  earthward  afTections,  it  does  not  rectify  the  p^r* 
verse  tendencies,  it  does  not  exorcise  the  soul  of  its  powers 
jpf  evil,  because  it  is  jealously  excluded  from  this  region  and 
made  merely  the  sign  of  intellectual  ideas,  or  a  grateful 
exertiise  for  the  reasoning  powers. 

I  would  allude,  in  the  sixth  place,  to  a  very  large  class 
of  Christians,  who  unite  to  a  certain  extent  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  system  with  a  partial  obedience 
to  its  precepts.  They  understand  at  least  tibe  first  prin> 
ciples  of  the  Gospel,  and  endeavor  not  to  neglect  die  du« 
ties  growing  out  of  their  knowledge.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  Goqtel  it  not  merely  traditional,  or  the  result  of 
education.  Hieir  observance  of  the  requisitions  of  the 
Gospel  is  something  more  than  obedience  to  the  law  of  cus- 
tom, or  an  ieuteticMi  of  the  example  of  others.  But,  unhap- 
pily, little  growth  is  perceptible  either  in  llteir  knowledge  or 
their  viriues.  In  both  respects  they  are  contented  to  re- 
IBWB  for  ever  children,  never  able  to  go  beyond  their  ele- 
meatary  lessons,  never  to  be  disengaged  from  the  hand  of 
their  teat^her.  The  Goqiel  is  not  a  life  within  *them,  a 
germinating  principle  that  insurets  a  growth  and  «  vigorous 
matttriQr.  They  are  ntisfied  with  a  small  amount  knewl- 
•dge  and  <s{  religious  experience.  This  tardy  progrese,  this 
almost  ^tioiHi^  positi<m,  is  not  owing  to  the  lack  of  ^por> 
tunities,  to  any  deficiency  in  natural  power,  to  any  usiavcnd- 
able  hindrances  in  the  providence  of  God.  A  great  pro* 
portion  of  the  members  of  the  CSbri^an  Church  in  our 
oountiry  are,  do<d»tless,  in  this  state  of  comparative  ieftoa^, 
without  any  sufficient  csuee.  T^y  are  not  in  Uuil  «aodi> 
tion  si^  extreme  poverty  which  debars  them  frcHa  wttendiag 
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esjrnestly  and  contiQUously  to  religioua  truth.  Them  is  such 
a  geneml  competence,  to  much  undisturbed  tnuiquilUty,  such 
a  sense  of  security  and  peace,  as  to  fiiTor  and  eoooura^ 
the  largesl  attainments  in  knowledge  and  grace,  such  as  the 
world  has  rarely,  perhaps  never,  seen.  There  is  likewise 
a  stimulated  curiosity  on  all  other  subjects,  i  shrewd  and 
awakened  intellect,  a  remarkable  aptness  in  discovering  and 
investigating  truth  in  all  <ief  {•xtmenta  of  knowled^.  But 
on  one  subject,  and  that  the  most  momentoue,  &  theme 
where  knowledge  is  eternal  life,  where  experience  en- 
larges and  ennobles  the  soul,  the  mind  is  satisfied  with 
contmcted  views,  with  the  mere  elements  of  truth,  with  an 
imperceptible  progress,  with  a  feeble  and  hositatiog  initk* 

Now,  in  opposition  to  all  these  inadequate,  partial,  Qi^r»> 
ductive  methods  of  considering  truth,  in  marked  cootrsst 
with  all  this  indolent,  fitful,  uninfiuendal  leception  of  die 
Gospel,  we  are  uxged  hy  the  New  Testament,  not  only  So  a 
practical  use  of  it,  hot  also  to  a  stody  which  shall  be  earnest, 
systematic,  steadily  advancing  till  one  he^t  afier  «wtber 
is  gained,  till,  by  the  influence  of  divine  truth,  the  oomA  is 
gradually  freed  firom  itp.  thraldom  and  stands  ^eot  m.  .ks 
consouKis  liberty  and  enlai^ing  knowledge. 

It  is  now  time,  says  the  Apostle,  in  Hebrews  vL  1,  3,  to 
leave  your  elementary  lessons,  to  throw  off  the  \mi^  of 
pupihige,  no  longer  to  oecapj  yourselves  in  laying  itibe 
foundationa.  In  busying  yourselves  wi&  these  intzodc'jtnrjr 
lessees,  you  give  9.falge  impression  of  the  netten  of  Christ 
tianity,  as  thou|^  it  were  made  up  of  &  few  rodiaaental 
elements,  and  did  not  possess  a  thousand  fruttf^  and  inex* 
hatti^Me  principles,  and  weie  not  a  i^stem  of  perfect  tenth 
fitted  for  the  soul  in  its  nost  enlarged  «i^pacity  and  ia  iii 
widest  ittvestigatioak   You  ion^  ago  professed  to  oompni- 
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hend  Bind  receive  the  doctrine  of  repentance ;  it  is  the  very 
first  step  in  the  Christian  life ;  it  is  the  food  of  infancy ;  it 
is  et  truth  of  exceeding  simplicity  ;  it  is  taught  by  the  light 
of  navure  ;  its  obligation  is  testified  to  by  every  ono*s  con- 
sciousnoss.  Faith^  too,  is  no  recondite  or  hard  doctrine ;  it 
is  a  lesson  which  children  may  !earD ;  it  was  the  great  theme 
of  our  teaching  when  we  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
churches ;  its  reasonableness  is  so  plain,  its  claims  are  so 
obvious,  that  it  does  not  require  long  study  or  laborious  in- 
vostigation  to  set  them  forth.  Baptism  is  the  initiatory  rite ; 
its  significance  was  long  ago  recognized  by  you  as  Jews, 
its  symbolical  value  and  pertinence  are  acknowledged  by 
you  readily,  for  it  is  a  species  of  instruction  with  which  you 
have  been  long  familiar.  So  likewise  of  the  laying  on  of 
bands.  You  have  witnessed,  in  a  thousand  cases,  that  it  is 
the  sign  of  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  not 
a:  topic  on  which  you  need  to  dwell.  The  fact  is  simple, 
the  lesson  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity.  And  there  is  no 
special  difficulty  which  should  make  you  linger  speculatively 
on  the  truth  of  the  general  resurrection  or  of  eternal  judgment. 
As  practical  men,  you  must  be  very  familiar  with  the  power 
of  Grod.  its  wonderful  effects  in  the  world  meet  your  eyes 
unceasingly.  The  resurrection  of  nature  in  the  spring,  the 
germination  of  a  plant,  would  no  more  take  place,  separate 
from  the  power  of  God,  than  the  resuscitation  of  the  human 
body.  If  you  believe  in  God*s  power  in  one  case,  you  can- 
not disbelieve  it  in  the  other.  And  in  regard  to  a  judgment  " 
to  come,  the  whole  creation  groaneth  for  it  even  now. 
Your  own  moral  nature  cries  aloud  for  it  in  all  its  depths. 
It  is  written  on  the  pages  of  your  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  every  thoughtful  heathen  moralist  has  reinforced  it. 
All  these  truths  are  important,  but  they  are  elementary ; 
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thoy  do  not  pertedn  to  the  superstructure ;  they  are  not  the 
subjects  specially  concerned  with  your  progression  in  Chri«~ 
tian  knowledge.  Continually  reverting  to  them,  you  wiU 
never  come  into  the  glorious  freedom  of  perfect  men  in 
Christ  Your  life  will  be  sickly,  your  knowledge  scanty, 
your  final  reward  small. 

There  are  other  themes  profounder,  more  comprehensive, 
more  practical,  which  solicit  and  command  your  attention. 
What  should  now  awaken  your  most  earnest  study  is  Chris- 
tianity considered  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  series  of  pro- 
dictions,  the  great  centre  to  which  a  tbousand  converging 
influences  have  tended  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
key  which  unlocks  trcMures  of  wisdom  richer  than  all  the 
gems  of  the  East ; — Christianity,  considered  as  universal  in 
its  nature,  as  breaking  down  the  impassable  wall  between 
you  and  all  other  nations,  as  the  great  umpire  in  all  strifes, 
uniting  the  entire  race  of  Adam  in  a  universal  brotherhood, 
as  furnishing  the  guaranty  of  friendship,  tkie  principle  of 
unity,  the  solvent  of  prejudices,  long  desired,  but  found  in 
no  other  system. 

Preeminently  are  you  to  study  Christianity  and  feel  itsett' 
nobling  iefi*ects  in  the  life  and  character  of  its  Founder  ;>->a 
theme  wonderful  as  his  nature,  exhaustleas  as  his  love,  the 
love  of  him  who  was  subordinate  to  the  Father,  and  yet  wor« 
shipped  by  angels ;  a  subject  of  6od*s  government,  and  yet 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  oniverse ;  compassed  about 
with  infirmities,  and  yet  sustaining  all  things  by  the  word  of 
his  power; 'made  like  the  feeblest  of  hi^  brethren,  and  yet 
the  counterpart  and  image  of  uncreated  glory.  Here  are. 
mysteries,  or  what  may  be  termed  classes  mysteries,  sys* 
terns  of  wondeis.  Here  is  Christiani^  seen  in  its  noblest 
forms.  Here  is  study  which  ageti  caiujot  exhau9t»  wJiiose 
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interest  neither  time  nor  eternity  can  diminish.  Stimulating 
and  productive  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  intellect,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  practical  as  no  other  study  can  be,  lays 
low  all  opposing  passions,  exalts  the  soul  in  adoration,  and 
breathes  into  the  man  what  he  never  felt  before,  the  loving 
and  ennobling  spirit  of  the  Saviour  himself. 

A  similar  coui  -)  of  argument  is  exhibited  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  Apostle  there  maintains,  first, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  knows  all  things,  for  he  searches 
the  deep  things  of  "God,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  spirit  of 
a  man  searches  what  is  in  man ;  secondly,  that  the  Apostles 
have  received  thie  Spirit,  and  consequently  know  in  ?  meas- 
ure what  is  in  Grod ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  is  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  all  Christians  to  participate  in  this  knowledge.  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  the  heart  of  man  hath  not 
conceived,  what  is  now  or  may  be  now  revealed  unto  us  in 
relation  to  the  couneols  of  God,  or  the  mysteries  of  redeem- 
ing grace.  What  are  the  deep  things  of  God?  Doubt- 
less among  them  are  his  eternal  decrees,  the  gradual  and 
wondrous  unfolding  of  his  purposes,  the  mystery  of  the  in- 
carnation, the  profound  laws  of  Grod*s  providence,  the  aston- 
ishing methods  by  which  good  is  educed  from  evil,  the  di- 
vine fitnesses  of  the  Grospel  to  the  ten  thousand  complicated 
want?  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  These  are 
the  themes  which  demand  and  will  amply  repay  the  most 
earnest  and  long-continued  meditation.  In  this  discipline, 
ever  progressive,  never  ending,  so  strengthening  to  the  soul, 
fhe  Apostle  strenuously  exhorted  his  disciples  to  exercise 
themselves. 

The  topic  thus  suggested,  I  wish  briefly  to  illustrate,  —  the 
obligation  of  Christians  to  study  the  profounder  mysteries 
of  their  faith.   What  are  eome  of  the  reasons  for  leaomg 
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tho  elementary  principles,  and  for  dwelling  on  truths  of 
deeper  import  and  larger  application  ? 

Now  we  ought  not  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  such  a  course 
would  conduct  us  to  unprofitable  speculation ;  that  it  might 
lead  us  to  the  brink  of  some  fearful  precipice,  to  tho  con- 
sideration of  questions  into  which  the  angels  would  fear  to 
intrude ;  that  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  simple,  practical,  ap- 
prehensible by  children ;  that  we  have  no  need  to  traverse  the 
depths  of  metaphysical  theology,  or  to  codt  our  short  line  into 
tlio  fathomless  abysses  of  abstract  truth ;  the  word  is  nigh 
tliee,  even  in  thy  mouth  and  thy  heart ;  nourishing  food 
is  spread  immediately  before  thee  in  tho  amplest  profusioi^. 

But  in  this  method  of  excusing  ourselves  from  earnest 
meditation,  or  from  toiling  up  the  heights  of  Christian 
knowledge,  two  things  seem  to  be  forgotten ;  first,  that  there 
is  in  most  Christians  the  greatest  danger  of  sloth,  of  resting 
satisfied  with  the  smallest  amount  of  knowledge  that  will 
save  the  soul,  of  ever  learning  and  never  being  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  the  churches  of 
New  England,  with  all  their  intelligence,  it  may  be  safely 
said,  that,  where  one  presumptuously  speculates  on  the  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  one  hundred  rest  torpidly,  through  life,  on  the 
mere  preliminary  lessons  in  the  outer  court  Secondly,  it  is 
forgotten  that  the  great  mysteries  of  the  Christian  s;^8tem 
may  be  studied  with  all  childlike  docility,  with  all  reverential 
wonder,  with  the  severest  self-scrutiny,  lest  the  practical  ap" 
plications  should  not  be  perceived  and  felt.  The  fact,  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  penetrated  farther  than  any  one  before  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  these  material  heavens,  does  not  prove, 
assuredly,  that  he  lost  his  simplici^  of  character,  and  be- 
came vain  of  his  vast  attainments.  The  &ctt  that  Augustine 
and  ,  Calvin  cast  a  more  penetnUing  eye  tha;)  others'  hf^d 
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doM)  inta  liio  abynscM  of  tb©  tpjinittM?  lieaTeas,  into  tho 
lUAturo  of  man  und  tho  minm  of  God,  does  not  neceitsarily 
convict  them  of  presumption  or  of  pride.  It  io  possible 
that  tlwir  researcheo  into  tho  mmotost  provinces  of  human 
voquiiry,  had  exactly  the  contrary  eflfect,  —  that  humility 
vralked  hand  in  hand  with  aciencu.  * 

The  firat  reason  which  I  would  suggest  for  progress  in 
religious  knowledge,  for  the  study  of  the  higher  doctrimea 
of  Christianity,  is  this :  in  no  other  way  can  the  practical 
benefits  of  the  Gospel  be  enjoyed  to  any  great  extent  by 
thcHse  who  have  the  means  of  obtaining  this'  knowledge. 
Tho&e  who  are  familiar  with  the  elementary  truths  of  re- 
ligion, whoee  minds  are  enlightened  and  active  on  other  sub- 
jects,  cannot  expect  that  nutriment  from  the  simpler  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  which  they  might  have  once  enjoysd,  and  of 
which  children  in  the  Christian  life  may  be  now  participating. 

Tlie  reasons  for  this  are  perfectly  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  God  does  not  impart  lus  spiritual  gifb,  without  tho 
cod|)erating  agency  of  ihe  recipient ;  or  rather,  effort,  on 
the  part  of  man,  will  alone  insure  that  state  of  mind  which 
ban  enjoy  the  gift.  This  is  the  universal  law  of  hir  provi- 
dence. Light  is  communicated  in  proportion  to  tl^  degree 
it  wl^ch  it  can  be  felt,  part!<^pated  in.  A  large  amount  of 
consolation,  of  Christian  comfort,  cannot  be  expected  by 
those  who  b&vo  the  capacity  to  make  lat^  attainments  in 
Ghri^an  knowledge,  but^^Z  to  do  eo.  There  is  an  admirable 
fitness  or  measure  between  what  is  communicated  and  what 
an  individual  has  actually  labored  to  comprehend  or  prepare 
himself  for.  A  csontzaiy  procedure  would  subvert  all  oar 
natural  ideas,  m  well  as  all- that  we  know  of  the  Divine 
dis^nntioDS.  Utose  ample  tratha  which  tnlghtbe  ovei^ 
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fldriog  -niih  ooDaotatkwi  to  one  in  «  ntnto  of  tlimfEi  or  ■o^> 
row,  «^hh  woak'onod  powers  oS  Titiad  and  body,  may  loco 
their  chiof  attnictireoesa  to  the  same  iodividiwl  wlien  ho  is 
able  to  meditate  on  profounder  truths. 
,  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  natuxal  fitness  or  proper" 
tion  botweeia  the  mental  development  and  the  themes  on 
which  the  mind  employs  itself.  Though  all  the  topics  in 
theology,  the  simpler  as  well  aa  the  piTofounder,  are  fitted  in 
certain  aspects  to  tax  the  highest  powers  of  man,  and  may 
contain  mysteries  which  he  cannot  solve,  yet  there  is  still  a 
more  perfect  coiTespondence  between  a  highly  disciplined 
intellect  and  the  profounder  doctrines  of  our  faith,  than  there 
is  between  such  an  intellect  and  the  simpler  elements  of 
religion.  A  child  may  comprehend  the  most  important 
facts  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  and  Juty  of  repentance.  A 
child  cannot  understand  the  analogies  of  religion  to  the  con- 
stitution and  couroe  of  nature. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  frown  of  conscieiace  in  fiie 
one  case,  its  approving  smile  in  the  other.  If  a  ChristkuDt 
with  ample  opportunities,  with  strong  and  cultivated  powen 
of  mind,  neglects  to  make,  progress  in  Christian  knowledge, 
does  not  try  to  comprehend,  with  all  saints,  the  height  and 
length  azid  breadth  of  the  scteme  of  ChristianiQr,  and  if  be 
endeavors  to  extract  consolation  and  support  from  th^stna* 
pie  truths  which  are  appropriate  to  a  novice  t&  the  Christica 
life,  then  ho  may  expect  the  disapproving  voice  oi  eon* 
science,  loud  in  proportion  to  its  susceptibility  and  hk  neg* 
lect.  If  be  is  precluded,  in  the  providett«»  of  God,  fnMn 
making  this  advance,  there  is  no  inward  reproach.  If  then 
be  a  strange  disparity  between  the  intellectual  and  «punt- 
ual  topicei  on  which  be.  employs  his  nuod,  the  moral  fleasa 
-oannot  faH  to  disbirb  hi»  peace. 
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The  M«ond  tmmm  which  I  would  vtiggevt  for  thin  eftmc*t 
attention  to  tho  higher  doctrines  of  Chrintianity,  for  a  sy»to> 
matic  and  steady  adrance  in  knowledge  and  grace,  is  do* 
rived  from  the  nature  of  the  human  soul. 
^  We  are  so  made  aa  to  taite  pleasure, in  what  is  simple, 
easy,  ohvioua  at  the  first  sight,  having  nothing  which  io 
subtile,  complicatod,  or  mutually  dependent.  We  love  what 
is  natural,  inartificial,  that  which  we  can  apprehend  at  once, 
which  appeals  to  our  every«day  and  moat  common  feelings 
and  thoughts.  We  are  also  fitted  to  love  what  is  linked 
together  as  a  syst/^m,  what  cannot  be  understood  at  a  glance, 
what  has  a  perfect  coherence  in  all  its  parts,  what  has  depth, 
height,  symmetry,  complexity,  what  requires  earnest,  pro- 
longed,  and  profound  attention. 

The  Bible  is  the  most  simple  and  unostentatious  book  in 
the  world,  written  in  a  style  of  most  admirable  and  winning 
simplicity,  as  though  the  authors  never  had  ti  thought  that 
they  were  recording  any  difficult  or  mysterious  doctrines. 
It  often  sounds  like  a  disconnected  journal,  or  memoranda 
put  down  at  leisure  and  in  those  scnps  of  time  saved  from 
weightier  engagements,  or  it  appears  in  the  form  of  letters, 
roost  inartificial  and  confidential.  Well  for  the  world  that  it 
is  80.  Its  ezceediiaig  ciimpliciQr  is  one  of  its  divinest  angna- 
turss.  Nowhere  does  its  Author^s  gracious  benignity  ap> 
pear  more  coaspicmms.  This  fits  it  for  the  feeble,  for  the 
infirm,  for  milliooa  of  heathen  just  emor^g  ttcm  midnight 
daikaees.  Children  may  wander  over  iis  sa&red  fields,  and 
drink  8^  its  refraskiog  foimtalii^s,  and  never  be  weary  as  diey 
pkk  vsp  iU»  deticious  fmlts. 

But,  all  tint  artlesa  wnd  inimitable  KmpUdty,  tiUmg 
wUh  sdl  th^  pn^ient  s;da|>ti^oii  and  thapitig  to  the  ciraum» 
stances  d*  man,  feeble,  poor,  ignioisant,  the  Bibb  tmiy  bs 


niftmMM)  to  bo,  in  oo»  h^om,  the  maiti  sfitimatio  of  all  h/odmt 
the  moat  oohorwst,  tlie  most  suaceptiblo  of  being  viewod  ac 
ai  fiTfect  whotei  tW/  least  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  being 
mifteirficial,  illogical,  unconnected.  Its  great  doctrines  nwy 
be  nrrnngod,  not  morely  into  one  systen^aUo  form,  b»t  into 
many  formo ;  they  may  be  viewed  in  a  groat  variety  of 
connected  irelations.  So  a  Vmgle  doctrine  may  contain  a 
system  in  itself.  It  may  have  coherent  and  beautifully  har- 
monising proofs,  as  well  as  systems  of  practical  inntruction. 
It  is  so  with  Uie  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  They 
may  be  wrought  into  a  beautiful  system,  shedding  mutual 
grace  on  each  other,  revealing  common  affinities  before  un- 
known, fitnesses  to  all  our  moral  relations  and  wants,  and  to 
all  oar  moral  susceptibilities.  Precisely  analogous  is  tlio 
composition  of  many  of  the  single  portions  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  book  of  Job  has  many  detAched  passages  of  the  most 
impressive  cUaxacter,  Hngering  for  ever  in  one^s  memorjr 
and  appealing  to  the  deepest  sensibilities  of  our  nature.  But 
die  most  striking  characteristic  of  that  poem,  possibly,  is  the 
fine  netwoik,  the  delicate  bands,  invisible  often  to  the  cu^' 
sory  reader,  which  connect  it  from  beginning  to  end,  which 
make  all  its  parts  fit  together,  and  which  produce  a  fin'^l 
and  complete  imprassion,  beyond  human  art  and  worthy  of 
its  Divine  Author. 

If  such,  therefore,  be  the  constitutionSf  the  human  soul, 
lo^^ng  order,  delighting  in  system,  ever  tracing  effects  to 
iheir  causes,  ever  searching  after  the  ultimate  grounds  of 
an  opinion  or  doctrine,  ever  combining  truth,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, into  an  orderly  series,  and  into  comely  propop> 
^ons,  and  if  the  Scriptures  also  involve  and  presuppose  a 
eimilar  arrangement  of  their  sublime  doctrines  and  practical 
SDomIs,  Ihea  we  are  furmshed  Wiih  ci  cogent  argument  in 
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favor  of  constimtprogrom  in  Christian  koowlodge,  of  patient 
and  strenuous  cfibitB  in  searching  into  tho  deep  things  of 
God,  and  in  comprehending  some  of  thoee  truths  which  seem 
now  incompreheneiblo,  mainly  beca)ifK>  of  our  indilTerence 
and  inattention,.  The  very  framework  of  our  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  is  a  strong  antecedent  presuroption,  that 
«uch  ie  our  duty  and  our  privilege. 

The  third  reason  which  I  may  bo  permitted  to  adduce, 
is  the  additional  light  which  this  progressive  and  profound 
study  of  the  higher  doctrines  would  cast  on  the  simpler  and 
elementary  truths.  We  cannot  understand  or  appreciate  aU 
the  interesting  relations  of  these  first  lessons,  without  the 
reflection  of  thoee  luminous  bodies  which  lie  beyond.  The 
light  of  tine  celestial  city,  as  the  pilgrim  drew  near  it,  shot  ite 
rays  athwart  the  river  of  death,  and  illuminated  the  moun* 
tains  and  valleys,  which  would  have  been  otherwise  shrouded 
in  darkness.  So  of  a  great  Christian  doctrine'.  It  makes  aU 
the  antecedent  and  preparaftory  truths  luminous.  It  sends 
k^ack  its  lines  of  light  far  and  near  into  the  regions  of  nature,! 
religion.  Comprehending  that,  we  comprehend  these.  Diffi- 
culties  here  find  an  adequate  solution  there.  In  studying 
the  profounder,  though  related  truths,  we  unexpectedly  meet 
with  thoughts  and  illustrations  which  clothe  the  simpler  topic 
with  a  fresh  inte<l33t.  The  profounder  and  more  distant 
truths  supply  the  urgent  motives  to  understand  those  which 
are  preliminary,  and  to  perform  the  duties  growing  out  of 
ihem.  What  an  impressive  call  to  t^pentance  may  be  drawn 
from  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  from  his  electiog  love,  re- 
vealing purposes  of  grace  springmg  out  of  the  remotest 
abysses  of  a  past  eternity  I  How  it  reinforces  the  obligaUon 
to  believe  in  the  Son  of  God,  m      fitudy.  those  hut 
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frattful  words  which  deckrQ  htv  preSxiotent  dignity,  and  the 
nature  of  hts  union  with  the  Eternal  Father  I  ^7hat  an 
impressive  commentary  on  the  importance  of  frntemM 
love  and  a  comprehenoive  charity  among  all  Christ^s  ser- 
vants, one  may  enjoy  an  he  studies  deeply  into  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  which  knows  no  other  motive  but  Grod^s 
honor,  breathes  no  other  spirit  than  universal  love  I  In- 
deed, all  the  first  principles  and  elomentaty  truths  of  relig- 
ion are  seen  in  their  truest  and  fairest  proportions,  and  in 
their  most  practical  bearings  also,  only  in  the  reflected  and 
discriminating  light  which  comes  from  the  greater  and  more 
distant  luminaries. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  diligent  study  of  the  higher  doc- 
trines presupposes  that  we  shall  reach  a  commanding  posi- 
tion from  which  to  view  all  truth.  We  stand  on  a  lofty 
.  eminence.  The  exact  boundaries  of  several  adjacent  king- 
doms are  visible.  The  great  sea  lies  tranquil  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  rivers,  lined  by  threads  of  living  green,  flow 
along,  each  in  its  own  order,  and  in  that  graceful  meander- 
ing in  which  no  two  streams  are  alike.  The  harvests  in  all 
stages  of  their  grorrtb,  in  all  their  variegated  colors,  yet 
with  perfect  distinctness  of  form,  rejoice  under  the  smile  of 
their  Creator,  Man*s  works,  too,  just  before  seeming  so. 
vast,  or  lifting  themselves  high  up  in  the  heavens,  as  if 
more  cunning  artificers  than  men  had  laid  their  corner-stones, 
now  assume  their  true  and  hardly  discernible  proportions. 
So  when  we  arrive  at  one  of  the  lofty  and  central  truths  of 
the  Christian  system,  there  at  once  appear  admirable  pro- 
portions, consummate  skill  in  arrangement,  or  rather  the 
entire  absence  of  art^  as  if  all  the  parts  grew  by  an  in- 
^i^ard  j^^weri  no  deformity,  no  disturbance,  no  incongruity  ; 
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a  fitneos  and  grace  00  wondnwc,  that  the  fairost  of  earth^s 
I&nd*cai)es  can  afford  only  a  faint  type  and  an  inadequate 
oymbol. 

The  doctrines  of  Cimstianity  are  not  all  of  the  same  «ig- 
niScance  snd  value,  even  those  which  we  term  fundamen> 
tal.  One  truth  diifereth  from  another  in  gloiy.  One  has 
for  us  more  practical  instruction  than  another.  Some  lie 
nearer  the  centre  than  others.  Some  rest  on  the  written 
word  alone  ;  others  are  presuppoced  and  anticipated  in  the 
earlier  revelations.  Thu  doctrine  is  attended  with  greater 
difficulties  than  that.  The  nearer,  therefore,  we  approach 
to  the  centre  of  the  system,  the  more  commanding  the  posi- 
tion we  attain,  the  closer  we  stand  to  the  cross  of  Jesus,  — ^ 
thicker  clustering  around  us  will  be  the  proofs  of  Divine 
wisdom,  the  more  rapidly  will  difficulties  disappear,  the 
more  will  all  the  parts  become  adjusted  and  in  harmony, 
the  more  luminous  and  enlivening  will.be  the  beams  that 
shall  fall  upon  us.  In  these  heavenly  places,  the  great 
Apostle  seems  almost  uni^brmly  lo  have  stood,  his  mind 
crowded  with  thoughts,  his  heart  overflowing  with  admira* 
tion,  as  he  cried  to  make  his  readers  comprehend  with  him 
something  of  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  the  mysteries  which 
were  unfoldmg  before  him. 

This  leads  me  to  remark,  in  the  fifUi  place,  that,  advan« 
ciug  in  .the  knowledge  of  Grod,  through  his  grace  attaining 
one  elevated  point  afbr  another,  we  shall  not  only  discover 
tButh  In  its  masses,  in  its  outlines  and  larger  forms,  but  the 
more  capable  shall  we  be  to  see  it  in  its  nicer  shades,  ic 
those  delicate  lineaments  which  shrink  from  the  vulgar  gaze, 
those  refined  and  almost  invisible  harmonies  which  connect 
■what  we  sometimes  ima^e  to  be  the  isolated  j^t^  of  re- 
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doniption.  Studying  pvofmmdly,  And  with  timt  trae  humility 
and  that  uncQasiog  practiciil  ttim  which  ciin  aloira  inmura  woU' 
cow,  our  moml  vision  will  bocomo  puro  and  far>aigfatied,and 
our  moral  nensihilities  WkU  become  oo  chastened  and  deli- 
cate, that  wo  may  be  able  to  see  «n  the  works  of  God,  and  in 
the  system  of  redomption,  the  little  filaments  as  it  were,  tlie 
most  attenuated  threads,  thooe  lines  of  exquisite  slendemess 
and  grace,  which  are  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
skill  of  Him,  who  clothes  all  nature  and  all  truth  with  ten 
thousand  nameless  beauties,  and  interweaves  within  them 
ten  thousand  harmonies  and  fitnesses.  Thus  a  part  of  our 
present  reward,  in  studying  the  scheme  of  redemption,  is 
not  merely  the  sight  of  truth  in  its  gmnder  forms  and  in  its 
united  and  imposing  eiSects,  but  in  its  minute  subdivisions, 
in' its  numberless  small  ramifications  and  delicate  shadings, 
which,  like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  seem  to  run  into  each 
other,  but  which  are  really  separable  and  distinct    We  can 

"  comprehend  even  now  small  portions  at  least  of  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption,  but  we  are  destitute,,  for  the  most 

:  part,  of  those  finer  feelings,  those  delicate  spiritual  appre* 
hensions,  which  we  suppose  the  angels  in  light  possess.  Too 
often  we  resemble  a  company  of  children,  running  over  a 
field,  In  which  are  scattered-  pieces  of  gold  and  precious 
stsnes.  We  see  and  carry  off  the  larger  and  apparently  the 
richer  fragments,  but  our  steps  are  too  hurried  and  our  vis- 
ion is  too  dull,  to  permit  us  to  see  the  iittliei,  half-concealed 
Igems  that  ate  of  untold  value. 

In  Ihe  last  place,  it  should  seem  that  a  common  feeling 
of  gratitude  would  lead  us  to  leave  ihe  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  suburbs  of  the  ^t-ef  God,  and  fvene- 
trate  to  the  nobler  views  that  shall  igreet.our  visiom  w^jtkin. 


li  iv  i,  graat  pri^Iege  to  6wwad  1^  of  ettrth^a  uiouni^ 
tttin-tofMi,  and  gaeo  on  the  outapniact  bo«om  of  the  osiirthi 
tQi.  tliD  flmto'iii^n^^^  iu  tbe  infinito.  For 

ibeie  foint  ififloctions  from  God'a  faeO}  one  ctuuhot  be  too 

U.  is  a' high  privUego  to  look  through  ihe  astnmomer^s , 
g^cuM. '  Osto  would  think  that  the  heart  woiild .  overflow  with 
easotioni  And  words  of  gratitude  would  conistantly  tromhle 
on  the  Itpti,  as  One  leaf  after  another  of  ,that  sublime  theol* 
ogy  is  unrolled  before  ua. 

GreaterrStiil,  if  possible,  is  the  privilege  of  gazing  at  ibd, 
other  extreme  of  Ood*a  works ;  of  beholdmg,  through  the 
medium  of  science,  the  wonders  on  wonders,  which  a  small 
worrnvK  dry  leaf,  a  little  l&iitstone,  a  minute-coral  of  the 
oceMHi  reveaL  How  can  one , hesitate,  living  in  such  my3« 
teries^  to  bow  down  in  grateful  praise  and  ibwiy  adoration  I 
But  what  are  all  these  in  comparison  with  iho  truths  of  ie- 
dompticai,  with  the  graise  of  ^evRedeemer^  the  leve  of  the 
Hdy  S{nrit,  the  mjrsteiy  of- godliness,  the  thetnes  in  which 
we  havoihe  iragels  fdrfeKow*student8,  ow  om- 
nisiiiient  instinctor,  ou^own  endless  ^elUbeing  as  both  the 
immediate  and  Uie  ultimate  aim  !  Common  thankfulness, 
it  should  seem^  kould  lead  us  never  to  tire  in  plucking  these 
medibinid  leaves  j  these  Kbmortal^f  grow  for  our 

espoeud  benefit  By  ramembering  what  God  has  done  for 
us;  WA  Bb<mld  be  impelled  to  meke  the  utmost  practical 
use  of  all  4h<»e  regenerating  truths  whidb  lie  within  our 
possible  grasp.  Or  rather,  we  should  need  no  external 
inducement,  no  pressing  mvitationj  no  vuggestibn  of  t^tn* 
seienee  07  of  gratitude.;  We  could  hot  stay  away  from  this 
Ytrpl  talde.  We  should  thi^g  around  these  weH^ 

water.    So  emioUmg  is  Bivioe'  tr>^ih»  so  healing  to  the 
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hrok&n  •pint,  so  precisely  does  it  meet  tho  omying  waatti  of 
a  corrupt  natttro,  so  fully  does  it  respond  to  the  yearnings  of 
tho  inpimortal  spirit,  so  eiBcaoious  is  it  in  all  the  exigencies 
of  pur  being,  in  life  and  in  death,  that  we  should,  feel  a 
kind  of  insatiable  covetousness  J^ll  we  have  doundod  its 
depths;  and  oUi^nbcd  its  heights,  and  made  trial  of  its  last 
p«i6flfble  powers  of  help  and  reatorationt  and  giyea  tO  :^f 
!Etedeeiner  that  tribute  of  love,  of  honor,  of  thankfulness,  as 
great  and  as  trustful  as  the  limits  of  a  finite  capacity  will 
permit.  - 
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A  raoroimD  and  practical  belief  of  the  dqtravity  of 
man,  the  depravity  of  man  as  such,  is  of  the  greatest  iiQ« 
poTtance  in  several  respects.  Without  it,  we  are  liable  to 
judge  of  human  character  and  of  all  moral  subjects  very 
■upeificially.  We  look  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  not 
penetrating  to  the  depths  of  the  soul,  where  virtue  and  vice 
have  their  origin,  where  alone  the  color  and  complexion  of 
inotives  can  be  ascertained.-  Without  this  belief,  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  estimate  any  moral  aulgect  aright,  but  shall 
certunly  form  erfwieeus  or  inadeqimte  views.  Our  own 
persomd  character,  too,  will  be  Isdd  on  an  insufficient  basis. 
A  thorough  conviction  of  the  sins  and  imperfections  which 
characterize  man,  all  men,  ourselves  aa  individuals,  forms 
the.  only  true  foundation  of  character.  Genmne  humility, 
or  what  the  Scriptures  deoominate  brokenness  of  heart,  is 
tai  indispensable  element  in  human  character.  If  we  cher- 
ish iMoly  faint  impresnons  of  our  sinfulness,  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  will  be  an  insolvable  riddle,  will  be  robbed  of  its 
chief  worth  and  significance.  It  is  a  remedial  system,  an 
extraordinary  provision  of  grace,  only  to  those  who  are  con- 
vinced  of  their  personal  and  urgent  necessities.  It  b  not 
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eingular,  that  the  condttioo  6f  the  hfwihen  aw«kerio  but  Httle 
interest  amojag  all  thc«e  ckusses  of  religionista  who  deny  ot 
doubt  tbo  melancholy  tnith  of  mnil*8-loiit  estate.  .  It  it  only 
by  a  deep  and  altopervoding  conviction  of  the  ohurohes,  thai 
the  pagan  is  actually  in  this  moral  ruitiit  that  adequato  and 
immediate  relief  will  be  supplied.  If  he  possess  germ  of 
goodness  which  will  bo  likely  to  thrive  under  the  dowa  aod 
light  of  the  religion  of  nature,  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  jus* 
tify  our  tardiness  or  reluctance  in  sending  to  him  the  Gospel. 

They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician." 

But  important  as,this  deep>seated  convicUon  is/it  is  not 
easy  of  attainment  Nc  task  is  harder  than  to  obtain  «  ptao« 
tical  and  influential  belief  in  a  truth  which  is  so  vital,  but 
still  so  humiliating.  The  impediments  are  numerous  $  the 
counter*infiuences  are  ipsidious  and  ever  operating;  :  ■ 
.  First,  there  is  the  pride  of  personal  opinimi,  which  is  hard 
to  be  overcome ;  the  inherent  and  overweeiling  aelfiehtteai, 
the  proud  or  the  vain  selfHsonceit,  wMch..  may  adroit  tiMi 
there  ,  is  depravity  in  general,  but  which  will  penevdring^ 
deny  it  in  particular,  which  is  ready  ttii  confess  ;  to- weiak* 
Besses  if  they  are  not  noade  too  speeifit,  and  if  iSve^-axb 
not  represented  as  flowing  from  a  ludden  foontcdn  of  cor> 
ruption.  i :.. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  reluctance  to  judge  han^y  of 
others.  It  seems  to  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  courte^ 
and  of  Christian  charity,  to  think  or  to  speaks  of  ooT:  neigh' 
bora  and  friends  as  the  subjects,  one  and  all,  of  a.;  deef>« 
seated^  radical  moral  disorder.  It  may  shock  our  Ideas  of 
proprie^  and  of  what  is  due  in  social  intercourse,  tot^l^ly 
toftU  men  indiscriminately  those  elements  of  morel  iehar- 
aeter,  which  seem  to  belong-only  to  the  moat  «band<Mieid  of  ~ 
'the'race^'  -  .v^, . 


TbMB,  til^viljr,  tre  nmf  find  it  «KiBe«iU  to  disi^gatgh  bo* 
tvocnthediffbfimtexcnnimorfUa^  We  find 

il  lM<d»  for  eaftmplo,  to  ditorimiiMto  btttween  diotatoa  of 
mumm  tccA  the  impoiaec  of  %  depniTed  heart  When  wo 
Kieleo  to  fhe  vtice  of  reMoo,  mark  he  pure  light,  take  cog« 
ninN»S9  of  ita  ennol)Sitig  ooiKMrptioiw,  and  coiundor  its  pos* 
lihto  gn»<irth  and  outtoiet  we  can  hardly  bring  oumelves  to 
'.  the  Itelief  that  such  a  faculty  can  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
moral  impurity,  can  be  aubjeoted  to  the  law  of  sin  and 
deaUi ;  or  yf^  eonfovrnd  its  operations  with  the  dailcer  move- 
tn«nt8  of  the  heaitiu  Because  one  seems  to  be  heavenward 
in  ha  tondeoey,  ve  fondly  imagine  the  other  to  be  so  likie- 
we*  ■  ■  ■       ■  ■ 

1%en,  foarthly,  there  b  the  same  obstacle  resulting  from 
the  want  of  discrimination  between  the  dictate  of  the  moral 
•enae  aed  of  the  heart  We  know  and  approve  what  is 
gMd,  iad  are  tempted  to  tUnk  tlnat  in  this  knowledge  and 
tipproha^iott  there  is  the  feeling  of  complacency,  the  emo> 
tioD  ef  trae^rtoe.  We  do  not  yield  an  implicit  obedience 
to^  eotomaada  of  this  moral  se^iae;  yet,  because  its  voice 
k  not  ea^ly  hushed,  nor  its  authority  over  the  soul  utterly 
set  at  Bau|^  we  may  imagine  that  the  heart  beats  sespon- 
dve,  and  that  we  are  gradually  gaining  the  mastery  over 
lite  evil  that  ia  witibin  as.  We  fail  to  du^guish  between 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  those  feelmga  wlucb  give  the 
toni  'ftnd  «ol<»ing  to  our  character  as  it  ia^  in  the  ei^t 
of  God. 

'  iUlied  to  thts«  avs  certain  aspitations  of  the  soul 
towairda'Godv  eonsdmtional  it  may  be,  the  prodtict  partly  of 
inni^naticHt,  perHy  ^  a  reflective  torn  of  mind.  There  are 
brief  ittomenta  when  the  downward  motion  of  the  'soul 
aeems  to  be  suspended ;  when  the  depraved  tondencies  are 


ia  A  Idnul  of  9^jmam%  vrhm  tbon  «•  «  gle«|n  fmrn 
thftt  bfjghtnon  whktb  originally  minroundecl  tW  ooul ;  vheit 
tber^  aure  o<!Ml»iQ  myirtenQUt  fovoda  ffp«o  Utal  aunniog  hafp 
wboflio  •tiriog*  are  not  quito  nU  broken,  Thj«  uMmeiitwiy 
m^ierieoce  in?iy  bo  mistftlcen  f«r  true  virtue.  TbwM  ooo»t 
sllpmRl  nod  nlndoot  viMocoAiiDtabto  stntet  of  mad  Buiy  aeem  . 
to  bofTOpf  pontiT^,  that  tbe  aoyl  i«  aotuaUy  ipiinipg  tbd 
mastery  over  its  powers  of  eviU 

Tbera  -is  aloo  the  feeltog  of  natural  grotitudOf » joyont* 
neas  of  tho  heart  when  prosperi^  attenda  ut,  a  •pontAoeoun 
going  forth  of  the  alQRictioos  towards:  God  ae  tba  bwaeffifstor 
of  bis  creatures,  which  is  not  the  perennioli  sptrittialriproO'' 
tical  feeling  required  by  the  Gospel,  but  which  may  bo 
veadily  confounded  with  it. 

There  are  also  nature»  which  arOi  constituBonttlly-  gena»» 
PUB,  bigh<!minded|  endu^  with  tb®  nicest  persepitiooa 
what  is  truie  and  .honorable;!  durinkingv  Uko  the.  jeobUtvo 
plant,  £roro  aught  which  is  .corrupt  and  mean;  persona  asn 
duedi  with.aingular  delicacy  and  purity  of  feeling*  ta,  whom 
it  were  a  letter  thing  to«  iofiict  oa  e«otfaer  the  aligbtnsl  pain. 

There  is,  beside,  the;  large  daiss  wboee  social  J^mpa- 
thies  are  quick,  who  in  jail  the  common  relations  li£s  aie 
^xindlyt  overflowing  with  good>wiU  towards  all  arraad  thorn, 
pr.wbo  have  made  the  culture  of  &  symmetricdl  and  be&»i 
tiful  dpmestiCi  CbKracter  the  ol^fe  of  special  attoaliwiv  ancl 
who  would  .reitHy  be  the  otuaQaents  aod  bright  «»MD3plM>o£ 
any  cpmmunity.  i ; : • 

^  Npw  these  and'  many  other  classea  of  fesUngi  thiaa  <lnd 
many  odm  diQscripti&nB  of  character,  so  QtHoimon  m  a  U^bly 
cirilissedand  Qiristian  community,  render  it  diffienit.lo  oosi* 
Vjince  Qurseivea  md  others,  that  tbeza  may  be  in  connootioii 
a  radical  and  alanmng  depraviqr ;  that  the  moral  ^ntiiia 
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i^  mid&  tm  ifa  Umr  mtevs ;  that  besieath  ikk  ^mating 
#atedflar^si«  is  not  cm  throb  of  truly  virtuMGr  'amotion; 
tte  tha  h  cold,  uttarly  iodi^vmit,  towa:^  Csfe&to? 
Iiii^  IMeemeir  ;  that  tbero  is  to  tiompliuisitcy  in  those  epir- 
stttal  ob|6($^  wMch  should  ^  ilte  ctmtintBal  &ast  of  matins 
.  iffiiii^si&Ispfii^  la  abotttwe  are  tmkled  ;  wedo  aotdiscrim* 
iea^  krtween  tm  msim^  the  ebaTactsristics  of  Seviptuml 
boUnesSf  and  certain  quaUties  or  elements  which  may  co« 
edt^.wUI),  cr  which  may  form  th^  aUs^lo  of,  a  character  that 
is  prsdomisiaatly  selisb. 

mme  time^  if  wo  ML  to  becu^e  thoroughly  coa- 
vioQQd  that  mmt  tM  men,  are  imoXvefH  in  a  eommon  acd 
mblimehoiy  t^^jstasy,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  high 
and  iSselow,  tiio  learned  and  tgosrant,  era  lying  under 
the  condemnation  of  tiie  law,  h  m  not  fof  want  of  buM* 
dent  evidenoid.  The  truth  is  snpported  by  the  ampbst 
ffGsi*  Nature  and  revelation,  ma&*s  ^oico  and  6od*s,  the 
iMms  yet  milSTeiing  animal  creation,  the  rcDcords  of  the  past, 
tl£9  forebodioga  of  the  future,  the  aad  coni^iousneira  of  the 
present,  mm  and  all  give  m  their  mmamfal  verdict, 

Tks  proo&  of  man*a  depravity  are  numerous,  direot,  and 
tmequivocal. 

Thera  are  tho  positive  assarfioag  of  the  Sciipturaa,  dcscla- 
r^tlona  which  compnihend  the  race  without  exception,  which 
e^mit  @f  no.  doubt  or  limitation,  which  declare  that  Jews 
esd  dp&tilQs  aso  cll  under  sio.  Thsso  two  classes  esbBit«st 
maBMnd. 

Theji  thCTS  ar©  tho  implicationa  of  tho  Bible.  Maay  of 
the  eshortations  and  prssoepta  of  tho  New  Testament  in- 
volve ^  truth  of  this  doctrine,  end  aro  usintelligibte  with* 
out  it.  This  virtual,  incidental,  indirect  proof  is  ofteu  tho 
msM'CoaviaciKg.  ^  ,  ^ 


Without  ii48  'tmtb  ChmtiarnQr  would  bo  Mi|w»fliMMM»,  sta 
nmA^ins  enjpendit^ra  of  numm  iu»d  rawuroM  vttit  ao  «4o* 
quate  oll){i«ot.  Tho  oont  of  tho  prof wion  prompfKMon  tlw 
doptia  of  tl(o  -nooowty.  The  oonprolwDMTt  Mtuft  of  tbs 
romfidy  proceed*  on  the  fpoiwd  tl»e  aiuf«TBel^  of  the 
*  diceene.  If  snaa  i»  not  lost,  then  Chain  died  in  tbuu 

Another  flursument  is  the  teatinumy  of  hiotory,  of  att 
history,  of  the  lustory  of  every  nation*  it  is  opoeoea' 
sary  to  say  that  the  public  aswals  of  the  mum.  enlightened, 
the  most  highly  civilised,  even  the  tnoat  Christian  natioa 
that  has  ever  exisigcd,  or  does  Aovr  eiust,  (mnaot  be  read  by 
any  thoughtful  man  wiiiKMit  tears,  without  a  sinking  of  the 
heart,  without  «  aeose  oi  shame,  without  indignatioQ.  If 
there  is  an  occasional  calm  on  this  restless  sea,  it  is  deoep* 
tive ;  it  forebodes  a  fiercer  tempest  If  mankind  have  nut 
been  overtaken  with  a  terrible  moral  dinurter,  why  has  there 
not  been,  in  ^  long  lapse  <^  ages,  some  tribe  or  aatkm 
which  has  oonsdtuted  an  ^ocepttoo,  one  luminous  iqpot  in 
the  ^oomy  slqr,  one  illustrioui  example  of  the  bamaxuiRi^ 
and  ennobling  influeoee  of  learning,  culture,  civiUxKtisa, 
and  of  the  better  feeling  of  our  na«jre  ? 

Should  we  leave  the  page  of  §mar«l  luirtody,  and  exam- 
ine the  tradUio»i,  the  unwritten  reeords  of  waall  otHnmuni* 
fifn,  neig^bcwhcMids,  fiunilisa,  would  tlw  owe  be  easentally 
difierent  ?  £b  it  not  bliss  here  to  be  ignosanll  Eaauooa 
which  elsewhere  ccmvulse  the  worid,  here  sun  Ubiesr  UUh 
nwind,  unobserved,  k  may  be,  by  the  nftraager,  bsit  cor- 
roding and  wasUng  whatever  tbsy  tcnich. 

Again,  there  b  an  argvunent  drawn  from  the  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  most  reflecting,  thoa^t&d,eelf<eerutii^mg 
individuals ;    an  experience,  painful  and  moat  launilia^ag. 


foiMiod  upoti  tiliota  ill  evoi7  h6ur  of  candid  i«(Iecti<!»n.  How 
to  perform  thnt  which  'w  good,  they  lind  not ;  the  will,  the 
b(mtcd  iton  will,  ia  hot  to  be  depended  on.  The  rbason  and 
the  oou«6i«itoe  tiv6r  poiht  and  struggle  upward>  but  thdrb  is  a 
aetronger  power,  treaohbrous  6nd  malignant,  ever  on  the  alert 

Bat  wUhoUt  dilating  eh  these  argumenta,  let  us  briefly 
ooaeider  a  6la«»  of  fadts^  which  possibly  may  not  be  regarded 
iui  pioofii  BO  much  corroborating  circumstandes,  which 
render  the  dootrinet  of  human  sinfulneda  to  a  greater  or  hsA 
,  extent  probable,  Which  cannot  well  be  explained  without 
admitting  its  truth.  ISome  of  the  donaidorations  to  which  I 
tfefdrt  may  ind66d  be  re^tded  as  virtual  prodfb ;  othersi  aii 
auxiliary  oircu(n8taac«^<  AU  mi&y  have  lifeight  with  those 
persotM  who  diatr^t,  <it  whd  tire  not  convinced  by  the  dom« 
men  nxd  obvioua  argumenta. 

The  firat  (Hat  trhidh  I  shall  the!!tion  is^  ^6  Uhwiliingh^dti  ' 
fa  h6  ttatnfted  with  the  truth  of  dhristianity  j  after  it  is  eatab-^ 
lishod  on  a  solid  foundation  $  a  strange  heait^iit'ioii  to  ad- 
mit the  e^ende  which  is  so  abundantly  nresdnleid ;  a  cou° 
stant  demand  fbr  additional  light ;  a  determination  not  to  be 
pradtidaUy  convinoedt  till  evciry  diffidulQr  is  obviated,  till 
every  apparent  disdrepandy  is  redonoiled.  Now  this  is  not 
tho  2aetk>d  whidh  we  take  in  regard  to  any  other  subjedt. 
In  all^  o^irs  df  commdn  life,  in  all  matters  depending 
on  human  lestimc^y,  in  all  whidh  concerns  isi&h*s  compli-' 
diited  veliddXKii  on  earth,  we  arie  acdustomed  quiefly  to  rest 
loai  well-established  evidenee,  thdugh  it  be  not  absolutely 
peifeel)  though  there  may  be  a  lower  degi^  of  countervail' 
ing  testimony,  though  there  niay  be  subordinate  cirdum* 
stances  for  whidh  it  is  diffiduh  to  aocount.  In  411  such 
OBses  W^  feel  m  mis^ving.  We  proceed  at  onoe  to  tho 
iiaolm^  of  the  dutied^  growing  out  Of  our  belief.  SdOpti- 
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cism  would  bo  a  nsarjc  of  folly  or  inmnity.  But  m  raipeot 
to  tho  Gospel  men  adopt  an  altogether  different  procodune. 
There  it  stands,  supported,  by  a  weight  of  evidence  to 
which  no  other  ancient  record  can  lay  the  lenst  clain*  *,  can* 
vassed,  sifted,  confronted,  cross^xamined,  m  no  other  book 
ever  has  been;  all  its  statements  of  facts,  contemporary 
allusions,  incidental  notionst  as  well  as  its  cardinal  truths 
and  doctrines,  subjected  to  the  keenest  inspection,  and 
pected  or  denounced  if  one  and  all  of  them  do  not  come 
unharmed  from  this  seven  times  heated  furnace.  Other 
subjects  we  put  at  rest.  In  other  matters  demanding  our 
assent  and  our  practical  faith,  wo  acquiesce.  We  rett  upon 
them  as  established  truths.  But  the  Gospel,  men  are  not 
willing  to  take  out  of  the  arena  of  strife,  and  live  upon  it, 
and  be  nourished  by  it  as  a  faithful  saying,  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  A  distinguished  scholar  once  said,  that  he 
would  not  believe  in  the  truths  of  the  Grospel,  unless  they 
could  be  proved  by  mathematical  evidence.  Multitudes, 
who  would  not  make  a  declaration  so  unreasonable  as  that, 
still  hesitate,  and  demand,  if  not  a  kind,  still  an  amount  of 
proof,  or  a  freedom  from  difficulties,  which  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  never  can  be  furnished. 

It  is,  indeed,  proper  to  require  adequate  ev'dence  before 
we  can  admit  the  Grospel  as  true  and  binding  upon  us,  be* 
cause  of  the  wonderful  facts  which  it  propounds,  its  stupeo^ 
dous  miraculous  agency.  But  when  they  are  attested  by 
competent  witnesses,  when  the  supposition  of  their  &Isily, 
would  be  a  greater  wonder  than  the  miracle  itself,  then 
pur  want  of  belief  may  indicate  somethbgelse  aod  some- 
thing more  melancholy  than  absence  of  proof  or  inabilitjr 
to  judge  of  evidence.  Were  man  but  partially  depraved, 
were  :  his  depravl^  the  mere  product  of  habit  or  xircam^ 
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Btdk'noeit)  ifhjtti  ho  tt  ciondttbn  of  misfortun©  tft  m»«ory 
mvretyt  thd  provlBioilB  of  the  Qdtipol  would  asiiurodty  moot 
ai  hi«  hMfiidA  a  ooirdlal  woldonie,  beoAUse  thoy  nrb  fitted  most 
l>T6ttlBdy  to  h{(t  ntnturo  and  ^ants,  bocnuito  thoy  unfolc'  to 
htm  richer  blo«»tA(((it  a  hoblor  dostiny  than  legend  or  fablo 
over  invented,  beoftuso  they  give  him  here  an  antopast  of 
the  r6yal  fbaet  that  awaitii  him  horoaftor.  Wore  his  mind 
in  the  BtKto  in  which  that  o^a  few  heathen  is  said  to  have 
b«en  on  the  first  promulgation  of  tho  Goapel  to  them,  ho 
cbnld  hardly  toalt  till  tho  evidencca  might  be  spread  out 
b«fbra  him;  hin  heart  would  rush  to  embmce  it.  But  tho 
difficulty  is,  unronewed  men  do  not  wish  to  come  to  tho  light 
I<^t  their  deedft  fthould  be  reproved,  the  Gospe}  lays  too 
heavy  a  t&9c  on  their  pride ;  its  demands  clash  with  certain 
fkvorite  plana  or  pursuits,  and  their  continued  unbelief  is 
attributed  t^  want  of  evidence,  when  it  is  really  owing  to 
an  Uftwillingnesa  to  do  what  the  €k>spel  imposes'  on  every 
believer. 

In  the  second  plac6,  an  illustraUonof  a  deop-seated  moral 
ditK>rdeT  mcQT  be  drawn  Orom  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel  mo* 
ftAitf^  every  where  and  by  all  classes  of  men  eulogized,  ha^ 
not  been  by  many,  even  in  profession,  much  less  in  piac^ 
the,  adopted  as^  the  rule  of  lifcj  even  by  those  who  have 
GtiurA  loudiy  commended  it.  It  is  a  weil>known'  fact,  that 
sdspties,  men  who  have  ridiculed  the  doe^Wirtes  of  the  Gos^ 
piet,  the  xjfsteiR  of  redemption,  have  separated  its  morality 
f^om  it,  have  warmly  approved;  for  example,  of  our  Lord's 
stsrmon  on  the  mount,  and  have  sCen  much  to  admire  in  the 
|(er»4Hial  chamcter  of  the  Saviour  himiself. 

No  one,  indeed,  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  discernment, 
or  with  a  common  knowledge  of  ' human  systems  and  of 
the«tal»  dr  the  Worlds  can  fisdl  to  be  strode  with  the  pure  and 


»■  • 
anWimc  nn^uro  of  tho  Now  Testament  momtity.  But  if  §o, 
vt^hy  10  it  n6t  mado  &  mattor  of  tamdeit  and  pfofoukid  study, 
and  of  practical  adoption  00  t^id  rulo  of  life }  Certainly,  it 
was  not  intended  as  an  abutmtit  and  beauiifbl  theory,  tho 
subject  of  anatynis  or  of  scientific  coiuiidbration.  It  is  a 
chart  for  ^ho  guidance  of  every  individual  who  becomes 
acquainted  with  it  It  is  adisccmdr  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  ihe  hear».  Its  jurisdiction  is  over  the  motives  a^' 
well  as  the  act.  It  addresses  every  rcadi^r .  and  eveify : 
hearer,  as  personally  and  deeply  interested  in  its  spirit  and 
in  all  its  provisions.  It  was  mado  foi^  man,  weak,  erring, 
sinful,  beset  with  dangers.  Still,  it  is  notoriouir  that  all  that 
large  class  of  men  to  whom  I  refer,  and  who  choose  to  con- 
sider it  apart  from  that  peculiar  redeeming  system  out  of 
which  it  grows,  have  mi  made  it  the  rule  of  thtir  life. 
They  have,  it  may  be,  opelnly  and  formally  renounced  its 
claims,  have  considered  it  as  having  no  practical,  binding 
sanction  v^hatever;  or  else  they  have  passed  it  by  in  neg« 
Idct,  have  never  allowed  it,  through  the  care  anid  pressors  of 
other  things,  to  distui'b  the  even  and  quiet  tenor  of  i^pskx 
life;  or  possibly  they  have  selected  parts  of  it,  precepts 
which  involved  the  least  self«denial,  or  which  accorded  with 
their  habits  of  thinkings  or  fell  in  with  certain  tendencies  of 
their  own,  or  which,  severed  from  the  ^stemf  would  pro- 
duce little  practical  effect  \  or  it  may  be  that  Aey  have  at 
one  timie  or  another  endeavored  to  cherish  its  spirit  and 
obey  its  injunctions,  but  have  found  a  sad  inability  to  the 
task.  The  holy  precept  has  awakened  some  before  dor- 
mant opposition.  Some  antagonist  power  has  artmsed  itself 
in  the  depths  of  their  spirit ;  some  long-slumbering  eniergy 
Of  evil  has  started  up  alarmed,  as  if  its  rights  were  involved. 

other  wordsj  there  is  a  strange  anld  unaccountable-  relitc* 
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t&npe  honestly  and  implicitly  to  follow  precepts  which  seem 
to  bo  ao  fair  in  theory,  and  which  commend  themselvea  to 
all  onpV  better  judgments  and  feelings, 
,  Now  this  total  neglect  of  what  is  true  and  good,  or  this 
coming  short  of  obedience  to  it,  is  accounted  for  only  on 
one  mournful  and  humiliating  supposition.  The  Gospel 
morality  does  not  find  the  heart  retidy  to  embrace  it.  The 
Saviour^s  precepts  fall  on  thorny  ground.  Aa  a  practical 
system,  it  is  inseparable  from  and  subsequent  to  the  cordial 
reception  of  those  great  doctrines,  which  form  the  soul 
anew,' and  fit  it  to  run  in  the  way  of  God^s  commandments. 

We  may  take,  in  the  third  place,  a  more  specific  fact,  a 
general,  if  not  universal,  characteristic  of  our  race ;  namely, 
the  preference  of  intellectual  to  moral  worth,  the  undervalu> 
ing  of  goodness  in  comparison  with  talent.  Of  this  fact 
there  are  proofs  and  Illustrations  innumerable.  We  are 
always  deeply  interested  in  the  exhibition  of  commanding 
ability,  as  we  ought  to  be ;  -but  this  leads  us  to  oi^verlook  or 
extenuate  moral  delinquencies,  as  it  ought  not  to  do.  If  an 
individual,  oh  a  large  or  on  a  small  scale,'ha3  shown  extra* 
ordinary  cunning  and  ingenuity,  this  is  a  cloak  for  a  multi- 
tude, of  sins.  The  very  quality  which  fits  him  to  become  a 
flagrant  transgressor  is  to  us,  not  simply  an  object  of  admi- 
lotion,;  but  the  occasion  of  throwing  a  gloss  over  his  crimes, 
and  of  lowering  the  standard  of  virtue.  In  God^s  view,  the 
greater  the  talent  which  is  enlisted  in  a  bad  cause,  the  more 
unmixed  is  the  abhorrence  which  it  should  excite,  and  the 
more  speedy  and^  summary  is  the  punishment  which  is  due. 
A  young  man  of  extraordinary  talents  and  genius,  but  of 
vicious  moral  principles,  is  almost  always  the  idol  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  moves.  The  virtuous,  while  they  theo> 
igeticaUy  condemn  his  course,  are  too  apt  to  fall  in  with 


the  current  eulogy,  or  mt  least  to  administer  ^ery  lenient 
robukes.  How  common  it  is  for  professedly  religious  poo* 
pie,  especially  in  our  largo  cities,  to  associate,  on  the  moat 
friendly  terms,  with  one  whoso  only  title  to  their  reg()urd  is 
superior  talent,  fascinating  conversational  power,  or  some 
other  intellectual  gift.  Mere  moral  goodness,  or  the  exhibi- 
tion of  virtue  combined  with  only  moderate  mental  ability, 
rarely  attracts  any  special  notice,  even  from  those  who 
would  feel  bound  formally  to  subscribe  to  that  standard,  to 
which  they  are  far  from  attaining  in  practice.  How  bfldn  is 
it  said,  such  a  one  is  ia.  good  man ;  such  another  is  a  tnoh 
of  strict  moral  integrity,  but  he  is  rather  ^^ak.  Or  hiib  melifal 
endowments  are  quite  hibderate.  The  truth  is  stated,  it 
may  be,  but  in  su6h  a  manner,  and  with  i^uch  a  tohe,  as  to 
make  the  impressiop  that  virtue,  benevolence^  piefy,  are 
i«ally  of  less  consequence  than  splendid  ihteliectu'41  powi^rs, 
or  that  the  individual  is  really  in  fault  for  not  exhibiting 
t^hat  he  never  poissessed.  This  preference  for  intellectual 
endo^inedt  or  dttaintxient  is  so  gietteral,  that  it  has  passedi 
into  a  notorious  maxim ;  it  is  found  to  be  ^fet,  it  is  less 
woUndtng  to  personal  pride,  it  Will  less  eiidatigeir  the  mcud- 
tensliice  of  friendship,  to  dieprecate  the  niorai  than  the  iiiiel« 
lectUGll  charabtier.  Calumny  dieted  a^inst  tbei  go6dn<^ss 
of  one^s  intentions,  does  not  o^Send  so  much  as  thai  direcl^'di 
ft^ain^t  the  vigor  or  capacity  of  one^s  mindf.  i^rofessTng 
Chriistiaiis  a:re  not  by  any  meaius  exempt  from  this  weak- 
ne^ithis  utterly  erroneous  standard  of  judgment.  Huihble 
worth,  unobtrusive  goodness,  tender  ei^ection,  incorruptible 
integrity,  are  scorned  or  undervalued,  if  they  are  not  con- 
nected with  commanding  taletit.  We  notice  slightly,  or  in- 
geniously explain  away,  seridus  defects  of  a  liiorai  n&ttire, 
provided  the  transgressor  haive  ah  acute  mind  or  a  brilliant 
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genius.  We  put  sagacity  in  the  place  of  integrity.  We 
doify  qualities  which  man  has  in  common  witli  fallen  spirits, 
while  we  make  little  account  of  that  which,  in  tlie  sight  of 
the  blessed  angels,  is  beyond  price. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  any  of  tho  considera- 
tions which  show  the  folly  and  erroncousness  of  this  stand- 
ard. What  is  it  that  is  really  attractive  in  the  character  of 
our  Lord  ?  Is  it  not  his  divine  compassion  ?  Is  it  not  his 
true  humanity,  loving  all  that  breathes,  sympathizing  with 
life  wherever  it  is  found  ?  Is  it  not  his  ennobling  affections, 
which  neither  time  nor  eternity  could  limit  ?  Is  it  not  his 
meekness,  which  would  not  break  a  bruised  reed  ?  his  gentle- 
ness, for  which  his  disciples  could  find  no  so  apt  emblem  as> 
the  lamb  and  the  dove  ?  Can  we  form  a  more  unworthy 
conception  of  his  character,  than  that  it  was  intellectual, 
apart  from  or  predominating  over  the  other  qualities  of  his 
nature. 

What  is  it  that  is  principally  attractive  in  the  bliss  of 
heaven  ?  What  developments  of  character  are  most  impres* 
sive~,  where  mere  intellectual  gifts  have  vanished  away  for 
ever  ?  What  is  the  source  of  the  joy  that  fills  the  soul 
when  first  transplanted  to  those  fair  regions  ?  That  sweet 
singer,  who  lost  his  melancholy  for  a  little  moment,  as  he 
took  down  his  harp  and  sung,  in  strains  almost  divine,  of 
that  day  when  rivers  of  gladness  should  water  all  the  earth ; 
what  may  we  imagine  to  have  been  the  source  of  his  happi- 
ness, as  he  suddenly  emerged  from  that  cloud,  which  grew 
thicker  to  the  lost  moment  of  his  life  ?  Love,  doubtless, 
emotions  of  overwhelming  love  to  that  mighty  Redeemer, 
who  healed  his  wounded  spirit,  and  gently  drew  him  upward, 
and  gave  him  the  palm  of  victory,  and  a  harp  that  would 
never  again  be  silent  or  dissonant. 
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I  adduce,  in  tho  fifth  place,  as  an  illustration  of  the  sub> 
ject,  a  species  of  false  humility,  which  consists  in  tho  studied 
depreciation  of  one^s  self,  accompanied  with  an  entire  un- 
willingness that  others  should  accord  with  that  severe  judg* 
ment.  We  are  willing  to  make  the  most  ample  confessions 
of  our  ignorance  or  unworthiness  in  general,  or  on  specific 
points,  provided  others  do  not  confirm  or  carry  out  this  ac- 
knowledgment. This  may  be  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
the  human  race,  natural  to  man,  revealed  in  a  thousand 
circumstances  and  relations.  How  often  will  parents  allef];e 
facts  implying  tho  weakness  or  viciousness  of  their  children, 
and  yet  they  would  be  instantly  and  greatly  offended,  should 
a  neighbor  allude,  even  in  delicate  terms,  to  the  same  faults ! 
The  people  of  a  portion  of  the  country  where  a  great  moral 
evil  exists  will  often  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  decided  repre- 
hension, while  they  are  utterly  unwilling  to  allow  otheirs, 
who  are  not  particularly  connected  with  it,  to  reiterate  this 
condemnation.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the  judg- 
ments which  different  nations  frankly  pronounce  on  them- 
selves, but  which  they  cannot  tolerate  if  reechoed  from 
some  foreign  source. 

Now  if  this  self-condemnation  be  sincere,  and  if  we  be 
willing  to  reveal  it  to  others,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  per- 
mit them  to  unite  in  the  verdict  ?  If  it  be  not  true  in  our 
opinion,  why  speak  of  it?  If  it  be  true,  why  this  sensitive- 
ness lest  others  should  accord  with  our  judgment  ?  May  it 
not  be  implied,  that  we  do  not  really  believe  the  charge  our- 
selvesd,  are  not  sincere  in  the  confession  ?  or  that  we  are 
conscious  that  it  has  some  foundation,  and  are  desirous  to 
anticipate  and  preclude  a  harsher  or  more  detailed  charge 
which  might  be  made  against  us  ?  or  that  possibly,  in  our 
self-deception,  wr  attribute  faults  and  weaknesses  to  our- 
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selves*  in  order  that  othorB  may  rebut  tho  charge,  and  na- 
Qure  us  that  we  are  mistaken,  that  wo  have  formed  a  too 
lovf  opu;i^op  of  ourselves  ?  or,  if  there  be  some  human  in- 
firquties  cleaving  to  us,  they  leap  to  the  side  of  virtue,  while 
our  characlero  are  set  off  and  adorned  by  some  great  and 
prepoipiderating  excellences  ?  On  no  subject,  perhaps,  does 
the  selfishi^ess  of  man^s  heart  exhibit  more  ingenuity,  adopt 
a  greater  yaiiety  of  shifls  and  devices,  or  reveal  its  essential 
turpitude,  more  strikingly  than  in  this  show  of  humility. 

The  point  which  I  wish  to  illustrate  is  further  confirmed, 
in  the  sixth  place,  by  the  general  distrust  of  each  other  which 
prevails  among  men.  In  all  business  transactions,  in  all 
the  varied  routine  of  commercial  dealings,  in  all  the  provis* 
ions  of  law  relating  to  the  subject,  in  all  the  current  maxims 
of  society,  in  all  the  counsels  given  to  young  men  entering 
on  business,  the  dishonesty  of  man  is  taken  for  granted ;  not 
the  dishonesty  of  now  and  then  an  individual,  but  of  men 
generally;  not  the  dishonesty  of  Asiatics  merely,  but  of 
Europeans  and  Americans ;  not  the  dishonesty  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  newly  formed  or  unformed  settlements,  but  in 
our  oldest  and  most  Christian  towns  and  cities.  Many  of 
the  provisions  of  commercial  law  are  founded  on  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  man,  apd  are  uniptelligible  without  it, 
^nd  the  impix>vement3  in  this  law  are  ow'mg  ip  part  to  a 
more  accurate,  and  profouiad  acquaintance  with  the  records 
of  human  di^pravity. 

Now  it  is  not  truiB  to  say,  that  these  provisions  are  made 
nepess^ry  because  it  is  necessary  to.guard,  against  possible 
contingency,  or  ap  occasional  infraction  of  law.  They  are 
founded  on  the  welUascertained  fact  of , the  weakness  of  the 
moral  principle,  of  the  cogent  and  ofteja  invincible  power, 
of  teinptation,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  fact  that  the  dishpn- 
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Qsty,  rather  than  the  moral  Entegrity,  of  man  is  to  be  taken 
for  granto4*  '  Tho  syBtem  of  guardt,  restrictiona,  careful 
and  minute  specifications  of  what  constitutes  delinquency, 
is  founded  on  the  frailness  of  man^s  boasted  integrity ;  it 
virtually  recognizes  wiiat  the  Scriptures  nifinn,  thai  cnen 
are  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  coTotousnes^  that  they 
are  inventors  of  evil  things,  covenont-breakers.  Otherwise, 
why  is  tliere  not  $ome  excq^tion  to  the  necessity  for  these 
laws?  Why,  with  advancing  civilization,  may  not  these 
laws  become  less  stringent  and  comprehensive  ?  Why  do 
they  not  becpme  a  dead  letter  in  those  enlightened  commu- 
nitie»,  where  a  high  sense  of  what  is  just  and  honorable 
prevails?  Why  are  caution,  shrewdness,  an  unceasing 
watchfulness,  indispensable  to  all,  who  would  not  be  over- 
reached, and  who  would  succeed  in  the  business  of  life  ? 

I  mention,  in  the  last  place,  as  an  illustration  of  man*a 
depravity,  the  careful  exclusion  in  all  courts  of  justice,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  of  all  interested 
testimony,  the  evidence  of  all  persons  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  a  bias  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  a  rule  of  the 
Common  Law,  that  the  power  of  living  testimony  in  theii* 
own  cause  is  taken  away  from  all  persons.'*  This  rule  ie 
founded,  not  solely  in  the  consideration  of  interest,  but  partly 
in  the  desire  of  avoiding  the  multiplication  of  temptations  to 
peijury.  Evidence  is  trustworthy,  as'  a  general  thing,  in 
proportion  to  the  absence  in  the  minds  of  the  mtnesses  of 
all  bias  resulting  from  relationship,  party  interest,  or  pecuni« 
ary  advantage.  In  thb  particular,  the  most  conscientiotM 
individuals  are  not  trusted.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  m 
JlS^Q  hest  of  men  the  power  of  interest,  or  of  lurking  prejudice, 
or  of  unconscious  tendencies,  is  so  great,  or,  in  other  words, 
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tWonnontt  wnA  mmtftoations  of  fielflshQeM  me  so  numer- 
«iie,  M  to  endHUger  or  d«foAt  the  ends  of  justice.  Without 
thd  BMMt  vigilaiit  ciroumspection,  no  amount  of  sagacity,  no 
dogroe  «rf  acquaintance  ivith  the  subiect,  no  reputation  for 
otitat  lotegri^f  wilt  eountortialaoce  this  known  and  presop* 
p«MMd  vicioua  tandenoy.  And  this  is  only  one  instance  out 
ef  many  which  raight  be  cited  from  the  same  source,  to 
prove  that  the  moral  corruption  of  man  is  universal,  and 
is  taken  for  granted  in  every  department  of  practical  life, 
V9en  by  multitudes  who  theonstically  deny  it.  Were  men 
generally  virtoous,  were  they  governed  in  any  good  degree 
by  dtsiGiterested  benevolence,  they  would  speak  the  truth, 
widtout  an  oath  oc  with  it,  in  secret  or  before  their  fellow- 
mett,  whether  it  mado  for  their  own  interest  or  agiunst  it, 
whether  u  hamaa  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  it  or  not. 
Were  they  by  personal  infirmity  or  bad  esample  exposed 
to  bias  as  prejudico,  they  would  set  a  tenfold  watch  on  this 
tulnerable  pomt,  and  choose  to  err,  if  at  all,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage oi  theneelves  or  their  par^. 

Such  appear  to  be  some  of  the  presumptive  arguments, 
or  corrobomting  circumstances,  for  the  truth  of  a  doctrine, 
which  the  Scripturea  so  abundantly  teach,  and  all  human 
experience  confirms. 

The  Apostle  declares,  that  in  the  great  day  of  judgment 
di&  whde  worid  shall  stand  guilty  before  God.  This  sen- 
tenee  of  self-condemnation  might  be  anticipated.  It  does 
nee  require  the  blaze  of  that  supernatural  light  to  reveal  the 
truth.  The  sentence  is  antedated  in  a  thousand  volumes, 
implied  in  ^e  decimtma  of  innumerable  earthly  tribunals, 
tadtiy  ts  opsaly  acted  upon  in  all  the  departments  of  life. 
That  tMM  is  depraved  and  is  worthy  of  condemnation,  and 
that  he  openly  confesses  or  really  implies  it,  in  relation  to  all 
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Other  men,  is  tevtificid  to  by  the  indiviidu&l  oonscioiumesa ; 
it  is  written  in  letters  of  blood  on  all  history,  and  is  con- 
stantly confirmed  in  the  moot  convincing  manner  by  unde> 
signed  and  circumstantial  proof. 

Here  we  perceive  the  inestimable  value  of  the  Chriatian 
system.  This  ^stem  lays  the  axe  at  the  root.  It  begins 
by  breaking  up  tho  selfishness  of  our  natureu  It  declares 
an  exterminating  war  against  that  love  of  self  which  is  tho 
germ  of  all  other  vice.  Philanthropy  b  its  watchword,  a 
world>wide  compassion  is  the  spirit  which  it  breathes,  ua* 
merited  crowns  of  glory  are  the  reward  which  it  ofiers. 

More  than  this,  it  has  precepts  of  the  most  definite  and 
discriminating  character;  rules  and  proviaious  moett  per- 
fectly fitted  to  meet  oil  the  Protean  shapes  and  disguises 
under  which  selfishness  hides  itself.  One  fruit  of  a  long 
and  profound  study  of  the  Gospel  is  to  convmce  us,  not  only 
of  the  subtle  and  manifold  forms  in  which  a  einful  heart, 
deceitful  above  all  things,  may  impose  upon  us,  but  of  the 
wonderful  adaptation  of  particular  precepts  to  tbe^p9cifi«i 
Qrpes  of  this  moral  disease,  tracking  it  in  all  its  symptomst 
and  administering  the  antidote  a.t  the  very  {Mint  whexo  it 
will  be  most  efficacious. 

But  more  than  tlus ;  it  reve,alj3  a  Saviour  who  wa8  hve 
embodied ;  who  furnished  an  ideal  higher  than  the  human 
imagination  could  ever  conceive,  of  disinterested  love,  good- 
will incamale;  a  character  complete  in  all  its  parts,  y9t 
individual  and  attractive  in  all  its  shades  and  particuloAB. 
It  is  by  serious  and  profound  meditation  on  the  life  and  love 
of  Jesus,  by  musing  on  this  great  examples,  living  and  dying 
for  others,  by  copying  largely  of  his  spirit,  that  we  shall 
become  assimUaUd  to  Him  who  is  fairer  than  the  cluidren 
of  uien,  and  shall  gttin  a  perfect  and  final  triumph  ,  over  ^ 
the  powers  of  evil  by  which  we  are  beset. 


INFLUENCE  OF  EMINENT  PIETY  ON  THE 
INTELLECTUAL  POWERS.* 


Tberb  is  an  impression  somewhat  general,  even  at  the 
present  day,  that  a  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellect 
is  not  consistent  with  distinguished  holiness ;  and  that  those 
who  would  live  in  the  clearest  sunshine  of  communion  with 
€rod  must  withdraw  from  the  bleak  atmosphere  of  human 
science.  We  are  warned  very  frequently  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sufficiency  of  reason,  iand  earnestly  reminded  of 
the  importance  of  simplicity  in  the  consideration  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  That  there  are  melancholy  examples  of  an 
unhumbled  and  boastful  spirit  among  the  students  of  Reve- 
lation,  we  do  not  deny.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
pr|(de  and  presumption  .often  usurp  the  place  of  humility 
and  reverence. 

But  is  there. not  another  tendency  equally  deplorable? 
Is  there  not  an  opposite  extreme,  which  is  no  less  injurious  ? 
Are  we  not  apt  to  dissociate  the  intellect  from  the  heart,  to 
array  knowledge  and  piety  against  each  other,  to  exalt  the 
feelings  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment,  and  to  create  the 
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impression  extonsiirely,  Hxai  emiuont  olteuiimenls  in  Icoavvl- 
edgo  and  grace  are  incompiiUble  P 

Piety,  it  must  bo  Temenabejred,  is  Kot  an  isolated  and  bar* 
ren  principle ;  it  is  not  a  .aickly  plant  growing  under  the 
shadow  of  the  underotanding.  It  is  rather  the  rain  and  tho 
light  from  which  the  intellect  derives  nounshmont  and 
strength.  Those  who  aasert  or  ioiagine,  that  a  weak  and 
unfurnished  mind  is  the  most  genial  soil  for  piety,  a01rm 
that  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  and  slander  that  wluoh  they 
cannot  comprehend. 

It  is  our  object,  in  the  present  Essay,  to  maintain  the 
position,  that  eminent  piety  has  an  important  and  salutary 
influence  on  the  mental  powers ;  that  soundness  of  the  un* 
derstanding  is  promoted  by  goodness  of  the  heart;  prt  in 
other  words,  that  the  performance  of  \luty  towaxds  God  jcon- 
tributes  to  Uie  improvement  and,  expansion  of  the  minfl. 

1.  The  teaching  of  the  Soriptuies  ion  this  point  is  «lear 
and  r  icisive.'  They  uniformly  connect  holiness  with  kii^wl- 
odge*  both  in  their  historical  facts  and  preceptive  ii^tiuc* 
tions.  Why  did  God  select  Moses  to  he  the  lawgiver  and 
guide  of  his  people  during  their  for^  yesurs*.  pilgrimage? 
Why  did  he  confer  on  one  man,  for  nearly  half  n  century, 
powers  almost  absolute  ?  Not  because  the  Levite  was  slow 
of  speech ;  not  because  he  was  a  meek  inan,«ny  further 
than  his  meekness  waa  a  qualification  for  his  work.  Moses 
was  homed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptiftns,  as  well  as 
in  that  practical  experience  which  he  had  acquired  in  his 
iong  sojourn  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia»  A  man  was  de- 
Qumded  for  the  service,  of  great  powers:  of  mind,  ready  to 
meet  emergencies,  whose  acknowledged  talents  would  over« 
awe  the  fractious  multitude,  whose  clear  intellect,  cooper- 
ating  .with  the  Divine  teaching,  could  frame  a  wise  system 
40» 
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of  InwB)  and  also  enable  him  to  act  as  tho  only  historian  of 
tho  world  for  almost  one  half  of  its  duration  thus  far.  God 
did  not  alight  upon  Moses  by  accident  Ho  selected  him 
AS  probably  tho  only  man  in  tho  nation  competent  to  tho 
work.  Again,  why  were  the  principal  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  taken  from  the  most  intelligent  men  of  their 
times,  some  of  them  priesfii,  who  were  required  to  be  edu- 
cated? Moses,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Jr  l>,  considered  merely  in  an  intel* 
lectual  point  of  view,  would  have  been  the  glory  of  any 
ago. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Christ  chose  illiterate  fishermen 
to  be  the  principal  promulgators  of  his  religion.  But  does 
this  imply  that  they  were  men  of  feeble  powers  of  intellect  ? 
Was  Luke  deficient  in*  ability  to  investigate  his  subject,  and 
present  it  in  an  appropriate  and  original  style  ?  Was  not 
James  (the  author  of  the  Epistle)  a  very  close  observer  of 
men,  and  has  he  not  a  very  characteristic  m&nner  ?  DUt« 
erate  most  of  them  were,  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  the  term. 
They  were  not  profound  doctors  of  the  law ;  they  were  not 
learned  Gamaliels  in  the  traditions  of  the  elders;  but  they' 
were  men  of  sound  sense,  and,  in  one  respect,  well  edu- 
cated, for  who  ever  equalled  their  teacher  ?  He  that  la- 
bored more  than  they  all,  who  wrote  the  greater  part  of 
the  doctrinal  compositions  of  the  New  Testament,  why 
was  he  selected  for  his  extraordinary  mission  ?  Doubtless 
because  God  is  wise  in  fitting  means  to  ends.  He  chose  to 
convert  a  man  of  a  most  strongly  marked  character,  in  order 
to  do  a  strongly  marked  work.  He  could  have  tamed  one 
of  the  stones  in  the  streets  of  Tarsus  into  a  foreign  mission- 
ary. He  could  have  inspired  the  feeblest  intellect  in  Judea  to 
wield  the  eloquence  of  an  angel.  But  he  preferred  to  fake 
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ApoIIos,  who  had  been  well  instruoted  in  the  proparatoiy  dio* 
ponsation  of  John*  and  who  could  reason  mightily  with  the 
Jews.  It  is  in  unifoim  accordance  with  God^s  arrangement 
to  do  nothing  unnecessary ;  ho  employs  anc  a^engthens 
existing  instrumentalities,  rather  than  creates  new  ones. 

The  wise  and  noble,  whom  Paul  mentions  as  having 
been  cast  off  by  the  Almighty,  were  wise  in  their  oum  con» 
ceit.  He  has  particular  reference,  probably,  to  the  sophists^ 
who  were  numerous,  at  that  time,  in  the  Grecian  cities,,  and 
who  were  aa  destitute  of  common  sense  and  of  true  knowl* 
edge  as  they  could  well  bo ;  men  who  possessed  haixlly 
any  thing  but  acuteness,  or  a  wire-drawn  subtilty ;  fine  pro- 
totypes of  the  hair-splitters  and  angelical  doctors  of  a  later 
age.  If  these  sophists  had  entered  the  Church,  they  would 
have  filled  it  virith  their  empty  wranglings. 

Instead  of  dissevering  knowledge  from  religion,  the  Bible 
is  fraught  with  instructions  to  the  contrary.  "  Give  me  un- 
derstanding,  and  I  shall  observe  thy  law  with  my  whole 
heart.  Teach  me  knowledge  and  good  judgment  O,  how 
love  I  thy  law  I  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day.  'the  en- 
trance of  thy  word  giveth  light ;  it  giveth  understanding  to 
the  simple.*'  Paul  exhorts  his  disciples  to  the  constant  study 
of  the  new  religion,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ,  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  to  the 
children  of  men,  there  were  contained  all  lie  treasures  of 
vmdom  and  knowledge.  He  directs  tiiem  to  strengthen 
themselves  with  m!ght  in  the  inner  man,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  aad 
length,  and  depth,  and  height  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  He  de- 
clar^  &at  every  Christian,  in  proportion  as  he  is  indeed  a 
Christian,  has  received  the  Spirit,  that  searcheth  all  things, 
yea,  even  the  deep  things  of  God.  He  proceeds  further 
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still;  ho  tenns  tlie  dcMtrinog  of, faith,  repdiitajjico,  tbo  T0flu^ 
mction  -of  Uie  4ieadvaii<ji  eternal  judgment,  i3i©  )eZementery 
Jc»i990i^'«,;fcK>d  ^pr  biBihoB,  and  areprim&nds  his  disciples  for  not 
J^vir>;^:iidvaKic(}d  into  tbomp^erie^  of  iheir  religion. 

Thepo  pjiujfiages  have  ft  primary  reCearem)©,  uiiquetitiQa- 
«Wy»  to,xeligioue  Iwowledgq,  or  to  the  empJoyment  of  (the 
jqw)4  on.  n^ljlgious  au^joctB.  But  tl»ey  cannot  bo  considered 
08  excluding  other  kinds  of  knowledge.  They  require  by 
implication^  if  not  directly,  that  degree  of  culture  and  en« 
In^g^ipent  of;  the.  mental  powers,  which  is  ,?»ece8saty  to  com- 
f>neb9hd  ^  deeper  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  They 
also  inqiply  that  the  study  of  these  mysteries  must  have  a 
h^nefbial  effect,  on  tjie  mind.  Else  ,god^lie^w  would  not 
f)Q  profitahte  for  all  things.  One  of  (he  priaoipal  thiiigs 
would  be  excluded  from  its  benign  iaflu^ce. 

.  $3.  JSmuuent  piety  must  exert  a  favomhle  effect  on  .  the 
fwjjjd  from  the  nature  of  piety  itseife  True  .religion  cannot 
«xi«t  without  e  >degreo  of  knowledge.  It  sannot  gmw 
^nrlthoiU  a  .correspondii^  growth  in  knowledge,  "it  is  im- 
^0fN4bl<@*?'  iC9m«!rl!S9^  distinguished  writer,  *».that  tho  affe«- 
iiam  stold  be  k«pt  <K>iQstazit  to  an  o.t^ect  whioh  ^v<^  jno 
emfiteyiiient  to  the  ,  underatanding.  The  energies  of  the 
iQieUed^viocreaso  pf  iasi^tf^cmd  -eniax^ngiviews^are  no" 
saeKSftiy itOikeep  aliTe  tho  subsiaiitjal  &dth  io^tbe  bean,  Thi^y 
««).'^j8|i|>oint»d!foel49  tho  ^red  lil$)#V  ^  Instancy  Ihei^e 
mSQ^mlM^,  oi.  prisons  in  lowjy  life,  of  f^mfiommitm  ^p{«?r 
imrt  fpin^oaJity  fuul  el^dj^tion  of iiellg^Us  feeUi^rwho  fiosr 
ft^iw»iej»te  degree cof;ipte!ligen^^  ^^l;i«u<jh  em 
423gB8t  letiddra  of  tbs  Bil^le,  a2i4  <4h^'m^^ 
.ja^asBte  highly  1^  flctoty.  knowledge  r^f  feeulajr^  s 
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with  witiich  they  are  favored.  On  the  contrary,  tho  indi- 
viduals who  have  wrought  the  greatest  mischief  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  are  those  who  were,  at  first,  regarded  as 
eminently  pious,  Umt  io,  possessed  of  ardent  emotions  and 
of  burning  zeal,  but  who  were  accustomed  to  clamor  against 
human  learning,  to  throw  contempt  on  a  properly  trained 
ministry,  and  disparage  religious  truth,  aa  distinguished 
from  religious  feeling. 

A  common  definition  of  eminent  piety  is  this :  An  en- 
tire consecration  to  God,  a  devotement  of  all  the  faculties 
to  his  service."  Yet  many  Christians  would  seem  to  take 
the  faculties  in  their  existing  state,  whatever  that  may  be, 
as  thus  to  be  dedicated.  But  our  Master  requires  whatever 
we  can  be,  as  well  as  what  we  are.  He  demands  the  atr 
iaiTuibley  as  well  as  the  attainment^  the  possible,  as  well  aa 
the  existing.  The  hope,  the  aspiration,  the  strenuous  en- 
deavor,  the  fresh  acquisition,  belong  to  him.  Why  has  he 
given  us  the  principle  of  intellectual  curiosity  ?  Most  cer- 
tamly  that  he  might  stimulate  us  in  the  path  of  intellectual 
and  religious  knowledge.  If  we  stifie  this  curiosity,  if  we 
bury  it  up,  if  we  have  not  an  enthusiasm  even,  in  the  occu- 
pying of  all  the  talents  with  which  God  has  endued  us, 
then  we  are  not  consecrating  ourselves  to  him.  We  do  not 
give  him  our  best  offerings.  We  withhold  the  fi^shest 
fruits.  We  present  the  stale  manna  of  yesterday.  Hie 
great  ma^  of  people  in  a  Christian  country  are  placed  in  a 
situation  where  constant  advance  in  knowledge,  more  or 
less,  is  an  indispensable  duty.  But  in  the  degree  that  we 
neglect  or  lightly  esteem  the  cultivation  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  we  are  not  (so  far  as  an  essential  element  is  con- 
cerned) in  the  prcKsess  of  atteining  eminent  pie^.  We  are 
.inclined  to  shut  out  every  thing  of.  tlu»  nature  from,  the 
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fluporviaion  of  conscionco ;  wo  do  not  feel  the  emotion  of 
Tomorse,  unless  there  bo  some  overt  act,  or  Bomo  moral 
delinquency.  Our  powers  of  mind  may  run  utterly  waste, 
and  yet  the  conscience  take  no  cognizance.  We  have  hid 
m  part  of  our  Lord's  money  in  a  napkin.  . 

Tfao  idea  of  eminent  piety  which  floats  in  the  public 
mind  is  Tunited  to  a  single  ingredient,  namely,  fervent  emo- 
tion, the  possession,  and  particularly  the  display,  of  strong 
feeling.  We  read  the  diaries  of  distinguiohed  saints,  and 
=we  ''itimate  their  holiness  according  to  the  number  of  pas- 
sages in  which  rapturous  emotion  is  expressed.  Such  pas- 
sages are  contagious.  In  reading  them,  our  sympathies 
are  excited,  and  so  far  we  are  incapable  of  judging  in  re- 
■spect  to  the  more  silent  and  unobtrusive  marks  of  eminent 
sanctification.  Doubtless  emotion  is  one  of  the  principal 
^onstitueiitB  of  true  religion.  Without  a  degree  of  it,  piety, 
of  course,  must  be  wholly  wanting.  Our  spiritual  relations 
■are  such  in  their  nature  as  to  awaken  the  deepest  feelings 
of  which  man  is  capable.  A  clear  idea  of  God  mttat  fill 
the  Boul  widi  tiie  profoundest  reverence.  The  love  of 
-Jesus  must  stir  every  bosom  which  is  not  colder  than  ice. 
That  man  is  insane,  so  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  who 
is  not  pervaded  with  solemn  awe,  in  contemplating  an  eter- 
nal, personal  existence  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  Still,  emo- 
tion is  but  one  of  the  ingredients  of  eminent  spirituality. 
We  haare  no  right  to  make  this  the  only  test  of  an  ele- 
Tated  Christian.  There  are  other  essential  characteristics, 
essential  to  a  high  degree  of  holiness,  if  not  to  its  existence 
in  any  measure.  By  limiting  the  characteristics  of  distin- 
-guished  piety  to  one  or  two  thingsyhowever  important  these 
.  may  be,  we  undervalue  the  influence  of  knowledge,  and 
diminL^  too  much  the  number  of  eminently  pious  men. 
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We  dogmdo  from  that  rank  some  individaals  nho  wo  (My 
entitled  to  it,  men  of  uncommon  intellectual  endowments 
and  acquisitions,  and  whoso  piety  may  bo  regarded  with 
suspicion  because  it  has  not  all  the  fervency  which  men  of 
smaller  intellectual  powers  might  have  exhibited.  Borne  of 
the  hidden  or  less  notorious  qualities  of  piety^  which  we 
/  are  accustomed  to  overlook,  are  among  the  most  important 
in  their  bearing  on  the  mental  faculties.  It  may  be  perti* 
nent,  therefore,  briefly  to  advert  to  them. 

One  of  Uiese  qualities  might  be  termed  htmanitifj  the 
possession  of  humane  sentiments,  tenderness,  generosity* 
disinterestedness.  The  Apostle  Peter  refers  to  it,  when  he 
enjoins  oa  his  disciples  to  be  pitiful,  to  be  courteous.  We 
too  often  see  individuals  who  make  loud  and  boastful  ](>rof6s> 
sions  of  piety,  who  are,  notwithstanding,  hard'hearted ;  gen- 
erous, possibly,  in  their  conduct  towards  some  persons,  mo- 
rose or  neglectful  in  relation  to  others;  earnest  in  their 
proffers  o£  friendship,  deficient  in  real  kindness ;  liberal  in 
their  contributions  tdwards  the  general  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
but  whose  benevolence  is  not  of  good  report  in  their  own 
neighborhood.*  That  tendency  in  our  fallen  nature  which 
induces  us  to  place  reliance  on  a  doctrinal  creed,  or  on  a 
zealous  temperament,  in  the  neglect  of  humane  sentiments 
and  of  a  generous  disposition,  b  the  reason  why  the  Apos- 
tles so  earnestly  admonish  their  disciples  on  the  subject 

Nearly  allied  to  this  disposition,  and  perhaps  a  result  of 
it,  is  candor  in  judgment,  — a  habit  of  putting  a  charitable 
construction  upon  the  motives  of  our  fellow-men ;  the  ab- 

*  We  have  a  well-anthenticated  statemeDt  respecting  an  ortihodox 
profesaor  of  CJhristianity,  who  declined  to  assist  a  neighbor's  family 
involved  in  distress,  on  the  ground  of  the  heterodoxy  of  a  member  of 
fhat  fiunily. 
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Bonco  of  bjgotry  and  exclusivenoss ;  a  resolute  determina» 
tion  to  judge  of  bookS)  of  systems  of  knowledge,  and  of  men, 
with  discriminating  kindness.  No  ond  &ught  to  bo  consid* 
ered  as  eminently  pious,  who  is  rash  and  overbearing  ia  his 
moral  or  literary  judgments.  If  his  piety  does  not  entejr 
into  and  control  these  matters,  it  is  one-sided  and  partial. 
Wo  are  not  required,  indeed,  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  defi- 
ciencies of  our  neighbors  and  friends ;  but  we  are  required 
tc  throw  the  mantle  of  charity  over  their  faults,  and  to 
maintain,  in  all  our  intercourse  with  them,  the  character  of 
Christian  gentlemen.  Now  these  illiberal  judgments  and 
uncourtoous  feelings  are  intimately  connected  with  a  nar- 
row understanding  and  with  confined  intellectual  opinions. 
The  natural  tendency  of  enlarged  views  and  of  extensive 
and  patient  reading,  is  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  party, 
and  of  a  selfish  bigotry,  while  it  refines  and  ennobles  the  soul. 

Distinguished  piety  is  conscientious.  It  implies  an  habit- 
ual performance  of  the  smaller  duties  of  life;- a  careful 
a  nention  to  the  thousand  muiute  occurrences  of  every  day. 
It  implies  a  wakeful  moral  sensibility,  a  delicate  spiritual 
perception,  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  the  remotest  con- 
tact with  evil.  Some  individuals,  who  have  been  regarded 
as  eminently  pious,  appear  to  have  been  very  imperfectly 
controlled  by  their  conscience.  It  took  cognizance  of  the 
presumptuous  sin.  It  laid  its  authority  on  the  outbreaking 
en<mnity.  But  it  slept  over  unnumbered  nameless  delin- 
quencies. It  did  not  utter  its  warning  in  the  incipient  stages 
of  transgression.  In  such  cases  the  conscience  is  not  en- 
lightened by  knowledge.  It  is  in  a  state  of  comparative 
eclipse. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  what  constitutes  eminent  piety, 
we  sometimes  err  in  not  making  sufficient  allowance  for 
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divoraities  of  natural  character.  Wo  eroct  a  standanl,  and 
dotormino  that  all  men  shall  conform  to  it.  Wo  fabricato 
one  suit  of  armor,  and  compel  David  and  Saul  alike  to  wear 
it.  But  there  are  innocent  temperaments,  diverso  in  dif> 
f^rent  individuals,  all  of  which  wo  would  extinguish.  If  we 
had  our  will,  there  would  bo  ono  dull,  tasteless  uniformity  in 
the  character  of  our  piety,  eminent  though  it  might  be.  But 
distinguished  holiness  is  consistent  with  the  countless  varie- 
ties  of  innocent  natural  temperament  That  development 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  in  one  man  would  bo  at  war 
with  hb  religious  consistency,  would  bo  perfectly  in  unison 
with  it  in  another,  because  it  would  bo  in  accordance  with 
the  man  and  hb  general  spirit. 

Richard  Baxter  somewhere  remarks,  that  at  one  period 
he  entertained  doubts  in  relation  to  the  experimental  char* 
acter  of  the  piety  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  inasmuch  as  the 
judge  was  inclined,  in  hb  almost  daily  conversation  with 
Baxter,  to  dwell  upon  abstract  truth,  or  on  speculative  opin- 
ion, with  scarcely  an  allusion  to  personal,  religious  feeling. 
Baxter  was  subsequently  convinced,  however,  that  he  had 
formed  an  erroneous  judgment.  It  would  have  been  incon* 
gruous  in  Hale  to  have  copied  the  ardent  manner  of  Baxter. 
Hb  unimpeachable  integrity  as  a  judge,  hb  conscientious 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  were  better  proofs  of  emi> 
nent  piety  than  any  conversational  powere  could  have  boon. 
Hale  kept  himself  unspotted  from  the  world  in  the  court 
of  Charles  II.  Could  Baxter,  or  any  other  man,  have  done 
more  ? 

3.  The  beneficial  effects  of  piety  on  the  human  mind 
may  be  argued  from  facts.  It  has  been  contended,  indeed, 
that  dbtbgubhed  holiness  is  of  no  importance  to  the  mind, 
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w  in  OTon  pcMiiUvolj  ii^uriouct  from  the  oiroumstnnoe  i\\ni 
the  intatleotunl  powora  havo  boon  ouitivntod  in  n  high  da* 
groe  by  many  tndividuols  who  did  not  pobkorb  ominont 
piotyt  OTt  indi)nd|.  «ny  pioty  whatever.  Thoir  intorost  in 
literary  ntudieitt  it  m  mid,  wns  not  divtraoted  by  religious 
dutioi.  Thoir  timo  vrnii  not  wasted  by  the  agitating,  nQVor> 
coKsing  oonfliot  between  the  natural  inclinationo  and  tho 
ronowed  nature, -"•a  conflict  of  which  ChristianH  complain 
•o  much.  They  could  give  an  undivided  ntttsntion  to  tho 
culture  of  tho  intoUoct. 

Borne  of  these  allegations  cannot,  of  oourao,  bo  denied. 
The  mind  may  bo  disotpltnod  by  him  who  has  no  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes,  just  in  the  lamo  way  that  richoa  may 
b«  acquired  by  one  who  never  acknowledges  his  depend* 
enoe  on  an  overruling  Providence.  A  politician  may  havo 
an  infeaUable  desire  to  attain  a  place  of  honor.   In  order  to 
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iiccomplish  his  object,  he  must  lay  in  large  intellectual 
treasures.  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.  The 
band  of  the  diligent  maketh  learned  also.  It  is  possiblo 
that  in  some  oases  there  may  bo  such  a  total  slumber  of  the 
mqrod  faculty,  that  the  intellect  will  proceed  undisturbed  in 
its  HMvements,  and  may  thus  reach  a  more  extraordinary 
growth  when  the  aflTections  are  withered  or  scorched,  just  as 
tho  soil  which  baa  been  burned  over  may  send  up  a  quicker 
<aiKi  more  luxuriant  vegetation. 

There  are  eeverai  considerations,  however,  which  de« 
earve  attentioQ  before  we  conclude  that  eminent  piety  would 
have  no  influence  in  the  case.  It  has  never  been  proved 
that  those  distinguished  writers,  who  are  unfriendly  to  Chris- 
tianit^,  might  not  Imve  been  more  distinguished,  if  they  had 
felt  the  power  of  the  religion  which  they  opposed.  If  Gib* 
btm  bad  had  an  experimeotal  acquaintance  with  Christianity, 
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wovifd  ho  not  Imvo  trotter  undoretood  various  porliono  of  tlio 
historiccil  ground  over  which  ho  tmvoUod  f  Aro  not  eomo 
of  his  prominent  and  ackt,iowlodged  dofocts  owing  to  hin 
projudicoa  on  tliia  subjoct  ?  Would  David  Hutno  have  boon 
a  loss  acute  mot&phyaician,  had  ho  possessed  the  spirit  of 
Bobert  Boylo  ?  Christianity  makes  no  war  on  thoso  mental 
char&otoriBtics  for  which  Hume  wan  celebrated.  It  gives 
froo  passage  to  the  sharpest  intellect,  while  it  would  sup* 
press  that  dishonesty,  that  love  of  cfitangling  sophistry, 
which  were  a  real  injury  to  Humors  mind,  and  always  will 
be  to  hia  reputation.  His  works  bto  deficient  in  dignity. 
They  botray  many  mnrks  of  having  come  from  a  laughing 
philosopher,  to  whom  life  was  u  pleasant  riddle,  and  eter- 
nity an  ingenious  phantom.  Faith  in  the  realities  of  a  fu- 
ture  state  would  have  imparted  a  grandeur  to  Hume^s  spec- 
ulations, which  would  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  them 
in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view.  He  would  also  have  had 
some  sympathy  for  his  fellow-men,  some  interest  in  the 
welUbeing  of  his  race.  Religion  would  have  divested  him 
of  that  freezing'  indifference  to  the  struggles  of  humanity 
whfoh  so  strongly  marks  the  pages  of  his  great  history. 

Again,  some  men  of  the  most  hopeful  intellect  have  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  employ  their  whole  time  in  practical 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  their  feUoW'jnen.  They  might 
have  become  rich  in  all  literary  acquisitions,  if  they  had  not 
chosen  to  go  t^^ut  doing  good.  Such  men  as  Buchanan, 
Martya,  and  Charles  Wolfe  might  have  acquired  a  reputa» 
tion  in  certain  departments  of  knowledge  as  notorious  aa 
that  of  the  apostles  of  infidelity.  These  last  were  subject  to 
no  such  drawback.  They  were  never  guilty  of  a  too  lavish 
expenditure  of  beneficent  action. 

Furthermore,  the  few  individuals  on  whom  the  richest 
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gif\8  of  intellect  have  been  bestowed,  and  who  have  toiled 
most  earnoDtly  in  their  improvement,  in  other  words,  tho 
great  lights  of  our  race,  Bacon,  Newton,  Kepler,  Coper- 
nicus, Galileo,  Pascal,  Boyle,  who  possessed  not  merely  a 
derived  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  others  had 
disclosed,  but  who  themselves  discovered  the  laws,  —  all 
these  were  religious  men.  Some  of  them,  as  Kepler,  Boyle, 
and  Pascal,  were  distinguished  for  the  strength  and  eleva* 
tibn  of  their  piety The  insight  into  the  structure  of  the 
universe  which  ttiey  obtained  was  a  means  of  grace.  In- 
tellect and  piety  mutually  and  beneficially  acted  and  reacted. 

In  relation  to  other  great,  but,  in  comparison  with  the  last 
named,  inferior  ornaments  of  science,  who  were  unfriendly 
to  Christianity,  it  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  shown,  t 
that  they  were  mere  logicians  or  mathematicians,  of  deduc- 
tive rather  thon  of  inductive  habits,  who  rested  in  the  laws 
of  the  universe  as  the  ultimate  and  all-sufficient  principles, 
who  thrust  in,  as  the  poet  says,  some  mechanic  cause  ii^  the 
place  of  God,  instead  of  lifting  themselves  to  the  source  of 


*  Decided  indications  of  pietf  are  foand  in  the  letters  and  pablished 
treatises  of  Gralileo.  Belig^oos  reflections  occur  even  in  the  mathemat- 
ical writings  of  Copernicus.  Eepler  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety.  "This 
beaatifol  system  of  #aQ,  planets,  and  comets  "  remarks  Newton,  "conld 
hare  its  origin  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  pmpose  and  command  of 
an  intelligent  and  powerful  Being.  He  governs  aU  things,  not  as  the 
loul  ni  the  world,  but  as  the  Lord  of  the  universe."  The  eminent  piety 
of  Pascal  is  well  known.  Many  of  Boyle's  Dissertations  convey  trains 
of  thought  and  rcBsoning  which  have  never  been  surpassed  for  their  com- 
bination of  judicioQs  sobriety  in  not  pressing  his  arguments  too  &r,  with 
fervent  devotion  in  his  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature.  See  his  Essay 
cntifled  "The  High  Veneration  Man's  Intellect  owes  to  God."  — 
WheweWa  Bridgewattr  TreaiUe,  p.  235. 

t  Whewell,  p.  244. 
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oil  laws  and  principles.  If  tho  mathtimtiticnl  philosopW 
dwells  in  his  own  bright  land  of  deductive  teasoning,  tilt  he 
turns  with  diaguel  from  all  the  speculations  necessarily  less 
clear  and  conclusive,  in  which  his  imagination,  his  practical 
faculties,  his  moral  sense,  his  capacity  of  religious  hope  and 
belief,  are  to  be  called  into  action,  he  becomes,  more  than 
common  men,  liable  to  miss  the  road  to  truths  of  the  highest 
value.*  So  far  their  views  are  narrowed,  and  they  become 
incapable  of  judging  of  moral  evidence.  Nothing,  however, 
is  gained  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  depreciating  such 
men,  by  branding  them  as  sciolists  or  superficial  reasoners. 
They  were  great  men  without  Christianity.  But  if  they  had 
come  directly  and  fully  under  its  influence,  they  would  have 
been  greater  still.  Religion  is  not  an  enemy  to  mathemat> 
ics  ;  but  she  is  an  enemy  to  all  prejudice,  to  every  exclu- 
sive tendency,  to  every  thing  which  would  confine  the  mind 
to  one  mode  of  developmentj  at  the  expense  of  its  general 
and  symmetrical  advancement 

*  Bonaparte  observed  of  Laplace,  when  he  was  called  to  a  public 
office  of  conQiderable  importance,  that  he  did  not  dischaigo  it  in  so 
judiciooB  and  clear-sighted  a  manner  as  his  high  intellectual  fame  might 
lead  most  men  to  expect.  **  He  sought  subtiltiies  in  every  sabject,  and 
carried  into  his  official  employments  tho  spirit  of  the  method  of  infi- 
nitely small  quantities."  A  very  respectable  mathematidaa  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  said  that  it  was  the  "  business  of  the  Soriionnd 
to  discuss ;  of  the  Pope  to  decide ;  and  of  the  mathematician  to  go  to 
heaven  in  a  petpendScular  line."  Dugald  Stewart,  in  quoting  tlus  last 
anecdote,  remarks,  that  while  mathematical  studies  exercise  the  &calty 
of  reasoning  or  deduction,  they  give  no  employment  to  the  other  pow- 
ere  of  the  understanding  concerned  is  the  investigation  of  truth.  The 
atheism  and  materialism  professed  by  some  of  the  French  m&themati- 
cians,  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  to  a  credulity  as 
blind  a|  that  of  theu*  predecessors^  who  trusted  in  the  dogmas  of  an  in- 
fallible Church.  —  Stemrtf  Vol.  HL  p.  193. 
41* 
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While,  tlierofore,  it  is  not  dented  tliat  tho  human  mind 
is  cultivated  in  a  high  degree,  without,  or  oven  in  opposi* 
tion  to,  Christianity,  still  it  can  be  maintained  by  facts,  that 
the  influence  of  this  religion  is  decidedly  favorable  upon 
the  intellect  directly.  All  minds  in  the  highes'  class,  the 
discoverers,  have  gladly  acknowledged  its  power.  Nearly 
all  the  original  geniuses  in  another  department,  that  of  im> 
agination,  have  likewise  borne  the  same  testimony.  Its 
witnesses  in  every  other  field  of  human  kcowledge  rise  up 
by  thousands.*  The  argument,  so  far  as  any  can  be  drawn 
from  this  source,  is  mainly  on  the  side  of  Christianity. 

4.  The  eminent  Christian,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
the  most  diligent  student  of  the  works  and  of  the  .word  of 
Grod.  Such  study  is  well  fitted  to  enlarge  and  liberalize 
the  mind.  We  are  placed  in  a  creation  adapted  to  awaken 
the  deepest  interest.   The  works  of  Grod  are  marvellous ; 

*  Thtia  we  m&j  add,  that  some  of  the  ablest  historians,  antiquarians, 
jfind  lingoists,  now  living  on  the  continent  of  Eorope,  are  firm  believers 
in  divine  revelation.  We  may  mention  Professor  Charles  Bitter,  of 
Berlin,  probably  the  first  geographical  writer  of  the  present  or  of  any 
age,  who  is  no  less  remarkable  for  his  oni^ected  piety  than  for  his 
piofoand  and  various  learning.  Tho  late  Baron  De  Sacy,  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  Oriental  scholars,  was  not  ashatoed,  in  the  midst  of  an 
evil  and  atheistic  generation,  to  profess  his  cordial  tmst  in  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  •*  If  my  conduct,"  he  says, "  has  not  always  been,  as  I 
humbly  acknowledge,  conformable  to  the  sacred  rules  which  my  futh 
enjoins,  those  feolts  have  never  been  with  me  the  effect  of  any  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of  its  divine  origin.  I  firmly 
trust  that  they  will  be  forgiven  me,  through  the  mercy  of  ;ay  Heavenly 
.Father,  in  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  my  S<:;viour,  not  pu^ 
ting  my  confidence  in  any  merit  of  my  own,  and  confessing  from  the 
.bottom  of  my  heart,  that  in  myself  I  am  nothing  but  weakness,  misery, 
and  wretchedness."  —  Asicaic  Journal. 
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they  are  got^ht  ovt  by  all  who  have  ploasuro  theroin.  And 
who  can  rofmin  from  having  this  pleasuro  ?  Who  can  bo 
an  ind'^Terent  spectator,  amid  tho  changes  which  are  going 
on  around  him  ?  Instead  of  wonder  that  somo  men  aro 
willing  to  toil  a  lifo  long  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  God, 
the  wonder  is  that  all  men  are  not  captivated  with  the  pur- 
suiL  These  studies  are  called  the  natural  sciences ;  they 
are  rather  divine  sciences ;  they  are  fitted  to  move  the  mind 
of  man  to  its  lowest  depths.  Whoever  hath  an  ear  may 
hear.  The  dull  rock  has  a  voice  ;  the  dry  leaf  has  a  sound ; 
the  shell  on  the  ocean^s  shore  is  not  dumb.  It  is  made 
according  to  certain  laws.  It  fulfils  its  destiny  with  un-> 
erring  precision.  We  may  be  loot  in  general  admiration 
while  gazing  on  it ;  or  we  may  scientifically  analyze  it  as  a 
piece  of  consummate  art.  Now  the  earth  is  full  of  such 
objects.  The  common  Christian  may  become  acquainted 
with  them,  and  through  them  adore  their  Creator.  The 
Christian  scholar  will  find  in  these  objects  inexhaustible 
themes  for  delightful  contemplation.  God  invites  him,  and 
a  thousand  voices  from  his  works  reiterate  the  invitation. 
The  doors  . of  universal  nature  are  before  him.  Has  he  not 
a  key  in  his  own  mind  to  unlock  them  all  ?  No  assignable 
limit  can  be  set  to  the  material  universe.  Can  any  assign- 
able limit  be  placed  on  the  powers  of  the  contemplating 
agent  ?  Again,  the  Christian  has  a  large  accession  to  the 
objects  of  his  knowledge  in  the  Bible.  That  which  is  indis> 
pensably  necessary  to  salvation  is  simple,  and  easily  ac* 
quired.  But  revelation  does  not  stop  here.  It  awakens 
the  curiosity  of  man  to  the  highest  degree  by  what  it  does 
not  disclose.  It  touches  on  themes  which  it  does  not  eshiblt 
in  full.  It  necessarily  glances  at  topics  which  are  beyond 
mortal  comprehension.   In  describing  what  is  known,  or 
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Whdt  may  Ite  ktioMi,  it  bUudiBB  to  topfcs  Which  are  neither 
diisobVered  nor  dlJicoverablo.  In  i;M)rt.raying  the  facts  which 
a)it)  necessary  for  lAan,  it  docs  not  absolutely  conceal  thosO 
>^hic1i  are  not  n^essary.  Thero  ato  fragtnehts  of  truth, 
gleautd  of  light,-  iiatf^ri6ve&1ed1fhoughts,  which  are  prncisely 
fitted  to  awaken  our  interest  because  of  the  veiy  mystery 
in  which  they  ate  involved.  While  engaged  in  such  sub- 
jiBCto,  will  not  the  mind  of  the  investigator  be  strengthened  ? 
Will  not  the  gtx>Wlh  of  his  intellectual  faculties  correspond 
to  the  dignity  ahd  importance  6f  the  themes  on  which  they 
are  habitually  ocfiupied  ? 

5.  The'  powers  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  their  complete 
development,  need  to  be  under  strict  control.  The  eminent 
Christian,  ^ill  be  more  likely  than  other  persons  to  maintain 
this  discipline.   We  wili  adduce  one  or  two  illustrations  of 

"I^er®  are  two  kinds  of  connection  between  our  thoughts 
and  feelisgs.  There  is  an  accidental,  fortuitous  succession 
of  ideas,  connected  togetiier  only  by  extratieous  and  unim- 
pdrtant  circumstances  of  resemblance  or  juxtaposition  in 
tidae  or  place.  When,  On  the  other  hand,  certain  habits  of 
mind  have  been  formed  and  settled  by  exen^ise  and  appli- 
cation, they  displace  and  supersede,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
law  of  casual  association.'*  The  accidental  counse  of  ideas 
is  fid  longer  fdilowed,  but  their  real  and  rational  connection 
one  wSk  ai^other  is  mainuuned.  Now  the  eminently  pious 
man  do^  not  allow  his  imnd  to  run  in  evei^jr  channel  to 
wMsh  a  wayward  fancy  may  lead.  His  religious  habits 
lt&?e  enabled  Mm  to  exercise  control,  to  a  greater  xis  less 


*  See  IsMo  Taylor's  Elements  of  Thoagl^ 
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degree,  over  his  trains  of  thought  There  is  somo  rationality 
and  closeness  in  the  connections  which  have  been  formed 
in  his  mind.  He  is  accustomed  to  read  the  Bible  with 
fixed  attention,  and  to  meditate  on  the  most  important  truths 
regularly  and  thoroughly.  Will  his  intellectual  powers  re- 
ceive no  benefit  in  the  process  t  Will  he  not  learn  to  think 
of  every  subject  according  to  its  just  and  proper  relations ; 
or,  in  other  words,  will  not  the  ideas  which  follow  in  his 
mind  be  successively  those  which  in  fact  and  nature  are 
most  nearly  related  ? 

Agsiin,  the  imagination  is  a  power  which  is  subject  to 
irregular  and  unhealthful  action.  It  b  given  us  for  wise  and 
beneficent  purposes.  We  are  enabled  by  it  to  lift  our  hearts 
above  the  vanities  of  this  earthly  state.  Its  cherished  home 
is  among  the  sublime  realities  of  the  future.  It  helps  to 
support  the  soul  in  its  wearisome  progress  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death.  It  clothes  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  an  impressive  and  attractive  form.  One  of 
its  offices  is  to  embody  the  intimations  of  immortally  which 
are  within  us  and  around  us.  It  imparts  dignity  to  the  moan' 
est  earthly  pursuit,  connectmg  it  with  the  recompense  of 
rewards.  But  this  faculty  is  extremely  liable  to  demage-. 
ment.  It  may  become  disproportionate,  and  so  unhealthful 
in  its  influence.  It  may  retard,  rather  than  animate,  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  traveller.  By  its  perversions  it 
may  render  him  gloomy  or  discontented.  The  eminent 
Christian  willt  however,  resist  this  temjptation.  He  will  xo^ 
duce  this  power,  so  mighty  for  good  or  for  ill,  into  subjec* 
tion,  and  teach  it  to  do,  unrepiningly,  its  appropriate  work. 
Thus,  while  the  themes  of  his  habitual  contemplation  fur* 
nbh  the  best  nutriment  for  a  vigorous  and  chastened  imagi- 
nation; a  safeguard  against  Its  inordinats  or  irregular.  ao<; 
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tion  will  be  found  in  tho  supremacy  df  his  conscience,  and 
in  those  fixed  moral  habits  without  which  distinguished 
holiness  cannot  exist. 

6.  The  eminently  pious  mnu  has  before  his  mind,  uni- 
formly, an  illustrious  example  of  inteliectuat  and  moral 
excellence  in  Jesus  Christ.  '  This  example  is  the  mark  of 
his  calling.  It  is  the  summit  ofhis  wishes  and  aims.  It  ia 
the  goal  to  which  all  his  exertions  tend.  The  spiritual 
effect  of  placing  such  an  object  before  one  cannot  but  be 
obvious.  It  must  exert  an  ennobling  and  purifying  influence 
on  the  aSections  and  the  moral  nature.  But  its  bearing  on 
the  itUelleetual  powers  is  not  less  striking.  Thb  may  be 
illustrated  in  two  ways. 

Firstly  all  the  great  masters  in  the  arts  and  sciences  have 
ever  bad  an  ideal  of  excellence,  -»  a  conception,  perhaps 
dim^,  of  something  absolutely  perfect,  —  a  form  of  .  match- 
less beauty  floating  before  their  imagination,  towards  which 
Uiey  could  not  help  but  strive,  though  conscious  that  they 
should  never  grasp  it.  This  was  the  picture  before  the 
minds  of  the  orators  of  antiquity;  the  (diquid  immensum 
infttitimqite  ;  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  which  be- 
longs not  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  alone,  but  to  every  phi- 
losophy in  which  there  is  any  truth.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  pulpit  orators  of  the  present  age  remarked,  that  he 
iras«on8tandy  tormented  with  the  desire  of  writing  better 
iSsm  he  could.  This  image  may  be  indistinct.  It  is  not 
nccessfiry  that  it  should  be  dearly  apprehended,  in  all  its 
proportions,  in  order  that  it  should  exert  an  influence.  Some 
truths  which  are  dimly  conceived,  may'  be  any  thing  but 
impotent.  For  example,  there  is  a  general  expectation  in 
^  izfeli^twte  <ooiiQ!tt\]^ity  of  a  future  judgment.  Its  defi- 
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nUe  purport  is  not  clqarly  seen,  y  But  in  the  way  of  restraint 
and  alarm*  its  iofluienco  cannot  bo  measunad.  Tiiua,  atso* 
when  the  human  soul  is  first  awakened  from  its  death  of  tres- 
passes and  sins,  it  may  have  no  vivid  apprehension  of  the 
glories  of  heaven  or  the  terrors  of  hell,  or  of  the  turpitude 
of  transgression.  It  is  possessed  by  a  solemn  yet  indistinct 
thought  of  eterr.'ity,  of  an  endless  duration. ,  This  general 
idea  of  retribution,  however,  gradually  withdraws  the  mind 
that  cherishes  it  from  the  vanities  of  time  to  the  certainties 
of  eternity. 

So  it  is  with  him  whose  contemplations  and  love  are  fixed 
on  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  has  a  perception  more  or  less  clear, 
of  illustrious  merit,  of  an  excellence  to  which  human  Ian* 
guage  is  wholly  inadequate.  Must  not  this  habitual  con- 
templation exert  a  great  influence  on  the  intfllect  t  Is  it 
possible  to  love  such  a  being  as  Jesus  Christ  with  benefit  to 
the  religious  feelings  simply  ?  Will  not  the  mental  powess 
gradually  become  conscious  of  strength  and  elevation  ?  hx 
moments  of  depression,  under  the  care  of  this  earthly  life, 
the  absolute  perfection  of  the  Saviour,  the  glorious  ideal,  in 
this  case  embodied,  comes  in  as  a  refreshment  to  the.  spirits 
It  does  not  operate  as  a  discouragement,  bec^iuBe  unattain- 
able  by  msXk ;  because  the  garland  is  on  a  height  to  wiijcl;^ 
no  mortal  has  reached.  Such  is  the  nature  of  (he  hfitnaa 
soul,  that  it  needs  to  have  absolute  perfection  b^for^  it. .  la 
the  struggle  to  gain  what  it  cannot  gain  fully,  it  growSt 
rises,  and  is  happy.  One  of  the  most  fruitfttl  sources  of 
misery  on  earth'  is  that  wa  roach  so  many  objects  after  which 
we  aspire.  -  >- 

.  Secondly,  QUr  Saviour  is  an  immediate  bM  palpable  ob- 
ject of  imitatibo.  He  has  qualities  which  can  be  most  dis- 
tinctly apprehended,  and  whi^  influence  in  the  formation 
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of  the  ToIigiouB  character  of  hia  disciples  can  bo  measured 
and  understood.  But  does  not  this  process  of  assimilation 
.afi^tthe  inteUect  strongly?  Suppose  a  Harmony  of  iho 
four  Gospels  is  read  with  patienco  and  prayer,  and  with  a 
decided  intention  of  accurately  studying  the  character  of 
Jesus.  What  would  be  the  results  i  A  deep  impresuon  of 
the  mystery  involved  would,  doubtless,  bo  one  thing ;  that 
there  is  something  about  his  movements  strangely  inexpli* 
bable.  We  should  also  be  impressed  with  the  originality  of 
his  character  as  a  man.  It  is  human,  and  yet  not  human. 
It  is  what  man  ought  to  be,  not  what  he  is.  The  character 
is  perfectly  natural  and  unaflrected,and  yet  it  is  not  human. 
Christ,  doubtless,  acted  and  looked  as  no  man  else  has  done. 
Yet  he  was  full  of  humanity.  Though  clothed  in  spotless 
holiness,  yet  he  was  eminently  attractive  as  a  brother  and 
friend.  Awful  'fear  was  not  the  prevailing  passion  which 
he  excited.  His  disciples  evidently  loved  him  with  an 
earthly  love.  They  were  attached  to  him  as  they  would 
have  been  to  a  familiar  teacher.  We  imagine  how  he  would 
look,  and  how  he  would  address  us.  We  do  not  conceive 
of  him  as  reserved  in  his  conversation,  and  as  forbidding  in 
hi^i  demeanor,  but  as  simple,  frank,  kind,  winning,  and  gen- 
tie.  His  dignity  was  that  of  perfect  nature  and  of  perfect 
truth.  Intimacy  with  him'  must  be  attended  with  the  great- 
est intellectual  benefits.  In  Jesus,  as  a  man,  we  have  the 
most  entire  confidence.  We  yield  ourselves  to  him  without 
ireservev  with  the  delightful  assurance  that  we  are  safe  \n  so 
doing.  In  such  communion,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
the  intellect  or  the  heart  receives  the  greater  benefit.  Both 
grow  in  perfect  harmony  and  proportion.  The  eminently 
pious  man  has  intimate  communion  with  his  Saviour.  Con- 
fitequently,  other  things  being  equal,  he  will  possess  the 
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Strongest  and  most  fruitful  intellect.  It  cannot  but  be  so. 
Ho  approaches  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  He  has  only  to 
open  his  mind,  and  influences  sweeter  than  all  the  guma  of 
Arabia  will  flow  in  upon  him.  He  that  walketh  with  wise 
men  will  be  wise.  What  wisdom  must  not  he  acquire  who 
walks  with  Jesus  ? 

This  conclusion  accounts  for  the  ciicumstance,  which 
has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  individuals  of  moderate 
capacities,  even  some  whose  obtuscness  of  Intellect  was 
matter  of  general  notoriety,  are  emancipated,  on  becoming 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  from  their  mental  thraldom. 
The  old  intellect  has  passed  away.  Behold,  all  things,  iu> 
tellectually,  become  new.  A  rustic  apathy  gives  place  to 
wakeful  inquisitiveness.  The  vacant  and  sleepy  eye  is 
illuminated  with  new  life.  This  b  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
interest  with  which  they  study  the  character  of  Jesus.  They 
find  something  in  the  Gospels  particularly  congenial  to  their 
tastes.  'They  wonder  at  the  gracious  words  which  Christ 
addressed  to  just  such  sinners  as  themselves,  and  while  they 
wonder,  they  are  sweetly  drawn  to  him  in  pure  affection ; 
and  whi  ^I'us  attracted,  thiey  feel  the  chsuns  of  ignorance 
dropping  from  around  them.  They  gradually  penetrate 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  while,  at  every 
step,  new  views  break  in  upon  them,  and  fresh  capacity  is 
added  to  them. 

■  ^« 

7.  The  man  of  distinguished  holiness  will  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  stron^t  motives  for  the  improvement  of 
his  mind.  One  of  these  is  love  to  Christ.  He  feels  that  it 
is  but  a  little  which  he  can  do  for  his  Saviour.  His  noblest 
oflerings  will  fall  far  short  of  what  is  meet.  He  knows 
that  he^  cannot  worthily  praise  him  to  whom  he  owes  all  his 
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blemings.  Still  ho  would  nerve  bis  Saviour  vrith  tho  best 
which  he  haa.  He  would  devote  to  him  that  on  which  he 
set!  the  highest  value,  the  producta  of  hifl  rational  nature. 
He  can  aend  up  no  richer  incense  than  that  which  rises  from 
the  altar  of  a  cultivated  and  consecrated  understanding.  He 
will  feel  a  restless  desire  to  augment  these  oiSerings  as  much 
as  possible,  to  make  all  practicable  intellectual  att&inraonts 
for  the  purpose  of  honoring  his  Bedeemer.  When  he  thinks 
of  the  love  which  has  paid  the  price  of  his  rescue,  ho  has  a 
sense  of  profound  regret  that  he  has  so  abused  those  facul* 
ties  which  might  have  been  employed  in  spreading  abroad 
that  SaviourV  love. 

Another  commanding  motive  is  an  impression  of  his  ao* 
countableness.  He  is  acting  under  the  eye  of  an  omnis- 
cient witness.  He  is  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  the 
last  assixe.  The  questions  are  even  now  sounding  in  his 
ears:  **My  inspiration  gave  ycu  understanding;  how  have 
/  you  em}>ioyed  thct  understanding  ?  Memory  was  my  gift ; 
did  you  enfeeble  it  in  sin?  I  intrusted  you  with  noble 
powers  of  reasoning;  were  they  patiently  cultivated  and 
worthily  used  ?  I  gave  you  imagination  that  you  might 
rise  above  the  cares  of  earth.  I  placed  you,  a  rational  and 
immortal  spirit,  amid  my  creation,  radiant  with  beauty, 
iiUed  with  all  objects  which  can  touch  the  heart  and  stir  the 
intellect.  Did  you  madly  shut  your  eyes  on  this  creation  ? 
I  spread  out  before  you  th'e  rev.elations  of  my  own  eternity. 
Were  you  a  thoughtful  student  of  these  revelations?  I 
made  you  in  my  own  moral  and  intellectual  image.  Have 
you  mutilated  and  defaced  that  image  i  " 

3uch  are  the  questions  which  a  serious  Christian  will  pro* 
pound  to  himself,  as  he  is  going  on  to  the  judgment  He 
cannot  lude  his  Lord*s  talents.   He  is  to  give  an  account 
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for  all  hio  iDtellectuat  deeds  and  omissions ;  for  all  which 
he  might  have  acCompliohed,  but  which  ho  foiled  to  do, 
through  indolenco,  false  modestyf  irresolution,  or  through 
'  •    dread  of  being  stigmatized  as  ambitious  and  aspiring. 

BonoToIence  to  bis  fellow*men  is  a  constraining  motivo. 
He  sees  a  world  of  mind  buried  in  midnight  darkness,-— 
millions  alienated  from  their  Creator  by  wicked  works.  He 
is  penetrated  with  grief.  Hit  heart  is  filled  with  compas- 
sion  for  their  woes.  But  more  grief  will  not  rescue  them. 
Blind  compassion  will  not  lead  them  to  the  Saviour.  Under 
God,  they  are  to  be  saved  by  sanctified  intellect.  Mind  ia 
to  »ct  on  mind.  Bational  agents  are  to  be  plied  with  all 
possible  motives  by  rational  agents.  Consecrated  learning 
is  the  engine  to  raise  up  the  whole  pagan  world  from  the 
night  of  ages  into  newness  of  life.  The  more  of  such  learn- 
ing, the  better.  The  richer  the  missionary  is  freighted  with 
it,  the  more  beautiful  are  his  feet  on  the  mountains.  Why 
Vfoa  Claudius  Buchanan  so  honored  and  so  able  an  instru- 
ment in  the  evangelization  of  India  ?  Because  he  studied 
mathematics  thoroughly  at  Oxford.  Why  could  Henry 
Martyn  translate  the  word  of  life  into  Per^an,  and  stand  up 
alone,  a  fearless  defender  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  the  midst  6f  taunting  aad  angiy  Moslems  ?  Because 
Henry  Mar^  had  studied  the  languages  thoroughly  at 
Cambridge.  Not  that  mere  mathematics,  and  languages 
made  these  men  so  usefuL  It  was  love  to  the  souls  oi  the 
perishmg  which  led  them  fatih*  But  it  was  this  same  love 
that  induced  them  to  dig  deep  into  human  learning.  With- 
out  knowledge  they  would  not  have  become  eminent  mis- 
sionaries. Just  in  proportion  as  a  Christian  has  a  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  pagan  world  or 
%rith  Christendom,  and  just  in  proportion  as  he  h  desirous 
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to  be  inotrumontal  in  saving  men,  in  tho  same  proportion 
will  ho  wish  to  be  furnished  with  intellectual  acquisitions. 
Scope  will  be  found  for  his  widest  attainments. 

Our  general  purpose  in  this  Essay,  we  trust,  will  not  be 
misinterpreted.  The  impression  may,  possibly,  be  commu- 
nicated, that  the  intellect  and  human  learning  have  been 
lauded  at  the  expense  of  humble  and  warm-hearted  piety. 
Such  an  impression,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  would  be 
erroneous.  Our  intention  has  been  precisely  the  reverse. 
Certain  aspects  in  tho  state  of  the  world,  or  some  impor- 
tant  facts  in  the  providence  of  God,  have  been  among  the 
motives  which  have  induced  us  to  write  this  Essay ;  facts 
which,  in  our  opinion,  call  upon  the  enlightened  Christian 
to  review  the  ground  on  which  he  stands,  in  connection  with 
the  general  spread  of  Christianity. 

One 'of  these  facts  is  the  cessation,  to  some  extent,  of  re- 
ligious controversy.  For  mosy  years  the  war  raged  in 
almost  every  division  of  tLe  Christian  Church.  There  is 
now,  at  least,  a  little  calm.  There  are  some  auspicious 
harbingers  of  a  brighter  day.  There  is  an  increasing  num^ 
her  of  men  in  moat  of  the  denominations,  who  are  heartily 
weary  of  studying  the  tacticion^s  manual,  and  of  blowing 
the  hoarse  trumpet  of  the  partisan.  It  would  seem  tlnit  this 
generation  has  had  experience  enough  of  controvermes,  most 
of  which  have  been  ahready  fought  over  a  thousand  times. 
May  there  not  be  an  opening  for  a  better  time  ?  May  there 
not  be  a  ten  years*  truce  ?  Cannot  Christianity  now  take  a 
decided  step  in  advance  ?  May  there  not  be  a  new  devel- 
opment of  her  benign  influence  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  hope, 
that  menj  wearied  vrith  their  fruitiess  and  barren  logoma- 
chies, will  turn  to  the  great  mysteries  of  redemption,  will 
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Study  those  profoundly,  will  become  enriched  with  heavenly 
wisdom,  will  present  to  the  unbelieving  world  a  higher  stylo 
of  Christianity,  will  show  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  that 
union  of  sanctified  afTections,  candid  judgment,  and  elevated 
views,  which  grows  legitimately  out  of  their  religion,  and 
which  nothing  on  earth  can  resist  ?  Is  such  a  hope  falla> 
cious  ? 

"  This  dire  porrcrBoness,  we  cannot  choose  bat  ask, 
Shall  it  endaro?  Shall  enmity  and  Btjrife, 
Falsehood  and  gailo,  be  left  to  mvr  their  seed, 
And  the  kind  never  perish  t " 

Again,  when  our  theological  seminaries  were  founded, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  it  was  confidently  predicted, 
that  a  radical  acquaintance  with  the  original  languages  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  scientific  study  of  its  doctrines,  would  in* 
troduce  a  new  era  m  the  histoiy  of  the  Church ;  that  Chris« 
tianity  would  at  once  assume  a  more  interesting  form,  es< 
pecially  in  respect  to  the  harmony  of  views  with  which  it 
would  bo  studied,  and  the  union  of  practical  effort  to  which 
this,  study  would  lead.  Have  all  these  hopes  been  real- 
ized ?  There  are  between  one  and  two  thousand  clei^- 
men  now  living  in  the  United  States,  who  were  educated  at 
these  seminaries.  What  are  they  doing  ?  Was  the  origi- 
nal  expectation  unreasonable?  Is  not  the  study  of  the 
original  Scriptures  fitted  to  produce  the  good  fruits  which 
were  predicted  ?  We  fully  believe  that  it  is.  And  wo  as 
fully  beliove,  that  the  partial  failure  has  been  particularly 
owing  to  the  cause  which  has  been  discussed  in  this  article, 
—  the  want  of  a  union  of  sound  understanding  and  of  ele- 
vated views  with  pure  and  ardent  affections.  These  things^ 
have  been  mournfully  dissociated  in  the  ministry.  It  is  an 
impreesiont  somewIm.t  gencral,that  an  intellectual  clergyman 
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is  dofioient  in  piaty,  and  that  an  eminently  pious  minister  is 
deficient  in  intellect.  It  has  not  been  understood  sufficiently, 
that  the  element  in  which  the  intellect  can  best  attain  its 
growth,  is  earnest  piety,  and  that  earnest  piety  cannot  main- 
t(un  an  existence  independently  of  knowledge.  Hence,  too, 
we  may  account  for  much  of  the  bigotry,  tke  censorious- 
ness,  the  impetuous  temper,  the  tendency  to  rush  to  ex- 
tremes, the  withdrawmcnt  from  fields  of  appropriate  labor, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  pastoral  office,  which  have 
certainly  characterized  our  generation.  It  has  not  been 
remembered  that,  in  a  minister  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  a  constant  advanco  in  knowledge.  He  ihmt 
grow  in  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  grace.  There  is  no  alter- 
native. A  settled  determination  in  the  great  body  of  the 
ministry  to  adhere  to  their  proper  work  in  the  place  where 
they  are  first  settled,  to  explore  the  original  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  all  its  exuberant  richness,  to  louke  unintermitted 
progress  both  in  mental  and  spiritual  preparation  for  their 
work,  would  soon  invest  Christianity  in  a  new  aspect,  and 
much  accelerate  her  ultimate  triumph. 

A  large  number  of  private  Christians  have  been,  duidng 
many  years,  studying  the  Bible,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  an  asso- 
ciated capacity.  The  good  fruits  of  this  practice  have,  un- 
questionably, appeared,  and  still  more  beneficial  results  may 
be  reasonably  expected.  But  has  the  harvest  been  accord- 
ing to  the  seed  sown,  or  to  tlie  labor  bestowed  on  the  soil  ? 
How  many  of  these  Bible-class  students  have  bepome  ma- 
ture Christians,  —  to  whom  has  been  given  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  the  eyes 
or  their  understanding  being  enlightened,  so  that  they  al- 
ready know  what  is  the  hope  of  their  calling  and  what  are 
the  riches  of  the  glory  of  Christ^s  inheritance  in  the  saints  ? 
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Do  theso  individuals  constitute,  m  thoy  ehould,  a  largo 
body  of  sound,  intolligent,  magnanimous,  eminently  spiritual 
men  and  women,  the  salt  of  every  church,  the  light  of  every 
village  and  city  ?  Increased  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
they  undoubtedly  have.  But  is  it  not,  in  many  cases,  the 
mere  letter,  the  histortca"!  fact,  the  geographical  locality,  or 
biographical  incident  ?  Do  they  live  in  that  world  of  rich 
conceptions  and  of  imperishable  truths  which  is  opened  to 
them  in  the  Bible,  and  which  is  their  purchased  inheritance  ? 
Their  advantages  are  ample;  their  privileges  abundant. 
Should  not  their  minds  be  pervaded  with  a  profound  sense 
*  of  their  obligations  ?  Considerations  of  the  most  affecting 
character,  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  this  generation, 
and  of  the  next,  from  the  sufiering  Church  of  Christ,  from 
heaven  anA  from  hellj  demand  that  they  should  show,  in 
their  own  persons,  what  the  Bible  can-  really  accomplish  in 
the  mind  and  in  the  heart  of  man. 

Once  more,  this  b  a  period  of  high  civilization.  We 
cannot  comfort  ourselves  with  the  notion,  that  it  is  a  super- 
ficial  age,  one  of  shallow  and  unmeaning  excitement  If 
it  is  a  period  of  intense  emotion,  it  is,  of  coui^e,  one  of  in* 
tellectual  development.  An  age  of  awakened  feeling  is 
necessarily  one  of  awakened  thought.  There  may  have 
been  greater  men  in  the  ranks  of  science  and  literature  in 
past  times.  But  the  number  of  acute,  sagacious,  strong* 
minded  men  is  numerous  in  almost  every  Christian  land. 
In  some  of  the  central  countries  of  Europe,  a  large  propor« 
tion  of  the  youth  acquire  an  education  much  superior  to  that 
obtained,  generally,  in  the  colleges  of  our  country.  In  " 
other  lands,  the  ranks  of  physical  science  are  thronged  with 
laborers,  constituting,  with  those  devoted  to  mechanical  im- 
provements, a  class  of  minds,  whose  influence  is  one  of  the 
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most  ponmding  and  predominant  io  society.   Unhappily,  a 
vast  majority  of  these  men  are  the  idolaters  of  this  present 
.  evil  world,  in  tliio  bot  pursuit  after  dreams  and  shadows, 
following  the  bubble  reputation  with  insane  eagerness. 

They  are  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked  or  despised. 
They  are  to  be  met  by  minds  as  sagacious  and  intrepid  aa 
their  own.   Mere  feeling  they  esteem  as  straw  ;  naked  ex* 

'  hortation  as  rotten  wood.  Their  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  stone, 
yea,  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  the  nether  millstone.  The  prep.ch* 
er  or  the  Christian,  who  would  afiect  them,  must  have  an 
enei^  and  an  insight  corresponding  to  their  own ;  not  being 
afraid  to  grapple  with  them  in  any  of  their  hiding-places ; 
to  whose  ministry,  or  to  whose  company,  they  are  willingly, 
and  yet  unwillingly,  attracted.  Such  men  are  not  to  be 
conquered  by  piety  like  that  of  the  Moravians,  simple-hearted, 
afiectionate,  and  worthy  of  all  commendation  as  it  is.  These 
have  another  sphere  of  labor,  and  most  gloriously  have  they 
occupied  it.  But  educated  mind  must  be  confronted  with 
educated  mind.   By  the  same  voice  which  calls  us  into  the 

*  field,  we  are  summoned  to  study  the  signs  of  the  times,  to 
understand  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  temper  of  our 
own  weapons,  so  that  we  may  stand  up  in  the  shock  of  the 
"conflict ;  and,  having  done  all,  stand.  Mere  learning,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be,  is  a  miserable  dependence.  But 
the  union  of  knowledge)  with  humility  and  with  sanctified 
afiections,  is  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 

'    the  strongholds  in  which  any  class  of  anbelievers  may  have 
mtrenched  themselves. 


